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LAWS 


OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHAR'TER 6th MAY 1783. 

{Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The jnirpose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arch.^sology, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Correspond- 
ing Members, and I^ady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the E"'orm of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be proposed by a Fellow and 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be bv ballot. 

T. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which thev 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the liillet at once; Init if three or more black balls appear, the 
Chairman of the ^Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving le.ss than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Arclueology, 
who must be recommended liy the Council, and l)alloted for in the same 
way as Fellows: and they shall not lie liable for any fees of admission or 
annual sidiscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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LA\YS OF THE SOCIETY. 


6. Corresxionding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
lierson shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year’s subscription, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single itayment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having jiaid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Yov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing; anil if any Fellow who 
has not coinpoimded shall fail to pay the subscriiition for three successive 
years, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows. 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscrij^tion shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. Xone but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Societv. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
;Meetings, the alTairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hereinafter set forth. Five Members of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
^ ice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general ])urposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the A ice-Presidents for a jieriod of three years. 
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XV 


One of the Vice-Presidents shall retire annually by rotation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected for one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 


14. In accordance with the agreement subsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by two of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Conncil shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 

10. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the lapse of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by comjiletion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion. by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, ui^on a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individiials to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew’s Day, the 30th of Xovember, or on the following day if 
the 30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have i)ower to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary ^leetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
iSIonday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Unless special arrangements to the contrary have been made, 
(;opyright of The Proceedings and of all papers printed therein, as well as 
of all illustrations, shall belong to the Society. This provision shall not 
axjplv to illustrations made from blocks borrowed from outside sources. 
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22. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and Ijequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and I 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I, A. B., do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland iucorijorated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling {to he used 
for the general purposes of the Society] [or, to he used for the special purpose 
or ohject of ], and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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12 . 

1031, Archer, Gilbert, St Ola, Park Road, Leith, 
Edinburgh, 6. 

1918.* Argyll, His Grace Tlie Duke of, Inveraray 
Castle. 

1010. Armstrong, A. Leslie, M.C., F.S.I., F.S..A., 
27 Victoria Road, Stockton Heath, Warring- 
ton, 

1021. .\bnott. James .Vlexandkr. F.U.LB.A.. 24 
Duke Street, Edinburgh, 1. 

1924. Ashworth, Mrs, Hillbank, Grange Loan, 
Edinburgh. 0. 


An asterisk denotes Life Members who have compounded for their Annual Contributions. 
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1031. Askew. Gilbeet H., 4S Brackendale, Potters 
Bar. Middlesex. 

191T.*Atholl, Ills Grace The Duke of, K.T.. C.B., 
M.V.O , D.S.U.. IjL.D , Blair Castle, Blair 
Atholl. 


1915. Baillet de L ^toue. The Countess Vincent, The 
Beehive, Uiginish. Dunvegan, Skye. 

1933. Bain, F. W., M.C., 29 Palace Court, London, 

W. 2. 

1922. Bain, Kpv. John, Minister of St Paul's Church, 

13 Dryden Place, Vewington, Edinburgh, 9. 

193d. Baieu, Geeald Foetay, F.L.A.S., Chartered 
Land Agent, Derwent, Helensburgh. 

1925. Baieu, Jaails. SI Meadow['aik Street, Dennis- 

toun, Gla.sgou, F. 1. 

1922. Baieu, Sir William Macdonald, J.P,, F.F.S., 

7 St Culnie Street. Edinburgh 3. 

191S. Baleoce, Lieiit.-Col. Feeueuick Kobeet 
Stfphi:n, M.A., D.L., Dawyck, Stobo, 

Tweed. I ale. 

1933. Balfofe. The lion. Ja3IEs IMonceeiff, O.B.E., 
41 Gloucester S<iuare, London. W. 2. 

1926. Balfol'e-Mela'ille, Ea'AN W. M., M.A., Lecturer 

in History in tiie Univeisity of Edinburgh, 2 
Soutli Learmonth Garden-?, Edinhurgh, 4. 
1915.*B M LAN'i'iNi:, jAMis, 24 Hill Street, Kdiu- 
huriili, 2, 

103d. Bai.lantine, William Archibald, P.F.S.I., 
Ciiartered Surveyor. In MuiraylieM Gardens, 
JGliiihuiL'li. 12. 

1926. Bannerman, John, St Margarets, Elgin. 

1028. Banneeman. Captain Bonald B. Becck, M.C., 
19 Dorntoii Uoad, Soutli Croydon. 

1931. Barci.av, Bee. W'ili.iam, M.A. Minister of 
Shawi.uid.s (dd Chunh. 47 Moiircith Road, 
New lands. Crlasgou, S3. 

193d, Baenj.tson. Ja3iks, .i P., Geurgenias, Halkirk, 

Caillmess. 

1897. *B AEXLTT, Bev. T. Batcliifj , Pli.D., 7 t'oireiinie 
Gardens, I-Jlinhnreh. 10. 

1935. Baee, John M,, Writer, 120 St Vincent Street, 

(.dasgM\\ . 

1922. Bakeij. John Alexaxdle, 11 Lady Road, 

Edinburgh, 9. 

1910. Baeeu-n, Rev, Douglas Gouuon, O IEE.. V.D.. 
D.i)., Ardoliuille, Aljei’lo\ If. 

1923. Baeeon, Evan MacLlod LL.D , Proprietor and 

Editor of l}ie Inverness Courier^ Oaklands 
Inverness. 

1922. BAurox. Dr .'^a.mli.l Saxon. (;.B E . F.R.PMhS. 
{Glas ), L.RC.P, {Edin,}, til Parkiield Road, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool, 17. 


1931. Bathgate, Thomas D., Gersa Schoolhouse, 
Watten, Caithness. 

1927, Battersby, James, F.R.C.S Eng., etc., Eden- 
kerry, Helensburgh. 

1930- Baxter, Williaji, Public Works Contractor, 
Eskdale, 153 High Street, Tranent. 
1&84.*Beaton. Lieut. -Colonel Angus J.. C.M.G . V.D.. 

c'o Standard Bank of South Africa, lU 
Clement's Lane. London. 

1931. Beattie, D.vaid J., Sculptor, Kenilworth, Talbot 
Road, Carlisle. 

1935. Bell, Miss Elizabeth Tuenee. J.P., F.E.I.S., 

4 Killbank Crescent, Edinburgh, 0. 

1937. Bell, George E. J.. The Studio. 3 Challoner 
Crescent. West Kensington. London. W.14. 
1929.*Bell. Bev. Willia3I Nai’iu.e. M.A.. 37 Oaktield 
Avenue, Glasgow. W. 2. 

1925. Bennet, Rev Ale.xander Lyon, B.A., The 
Muiise. Lu-sswade. 

1924. Bemtnuk, Rev. Charles D,. D.D., 29 Nile 

Grove, Edinhurgh, 10. 

1928. Blnton, Aliss Sylvia, M.A. (Cainb.), B.Litt., 

d Winchester Road, Oxford. 

1929. Bletea.m. Donald. Manager. Orkney Steam 

Navigation Co., Jji].. 20 Jhist Road, 
Kirkwall. 

1925. Beveridge, James, M.A., Wellbank, Linlithgow. 

1930. Bi.\ i.uiix.i , Rev. John. M B.E., B.D., Biuum- 

tiouse Road, Corstorpliine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1927. BiCKEEsTErH, Miss MlEGUERlTK KliZVHKTII, 
Pli.D., 32 Stalhji’d Street. Edinhurgh. 3. 
1932.*Bielly. Eric, M.A., F.S.A.. 22 Old Elvet, 
Durham. 

1909 Bish«)P, Andrew Hendkkson. Thornton Hal!, 
Lanarkshire. 

1922. Bisnop, Fukukeick, Ruthven House. Cohtilon 
1921. Bissi-:r, Ai.exanuee .Macdonald, Bertha 
Cottage, Bathgate. 

j 1938. BisSKT, Lieut. -Colonel J. S. R.?:. (retired), 

I 135 Wanender Park Road. Edinburgh. 

1937. Rr.A<-K Andei.w, "Carncthy." 8 Clopingtou 
j R«»ad. Marylield. Duudei*. 

I 1933. Blackater, John C , Jr., F.K.G.S., F.Z.S.(Scot.), 

I Royal Exciiange (Box 1), (Bieeii Street. Glas- 

g<) , C 1. 

i 1932. BLA<'kW(K)i), Rodj et, J.P., 9 Oxford Street, 
Duiulee. 

! 192d. Blair, George, b Crown Road North, Gla.sgo^^, 

I W 2. 

! 1920. Blair, Robi.et K., W.S., Glebe Cottage, Gullaue, 
I East Lothian. 

1909. Blundell, iiev. Ouo, O.S.B., 7 Holly Road, 
j Fairtield, Liverpool. 

1 1917. Bon\e, John James, Eldinbrae, Lasswade 
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1928. Boxxar, William, 51 Braid Avenue, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1928. Borkxius. Taxcred, Ph.D., D.Lit., F.S.A., 
Professor of the History of Art in the Uni- 
versity of London. 2b Kensington Gate, 
Kensington. London, W. 8. 

1932. Bosworth, William George. Librarian and 
Curator, Public Library, Museum, and Public 
Hall, Altrincham. 

1930. Bowie. J. ^McLtntock, F.K.LB.A., Byrlaw, 
Dalbeattie Road, Dumfries. 

1937. Boyle, Miss Mary E., Kindrochat, Comrie, 
Perthshire. 

1928. Brook. George Berxard. F.LC., M.Inst.M.M., 
F.C.S., F.R.S.E., The Research Laboratories, 
Kinlochleven. 

1908. Brook, William, 87 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. 2. 

1928. Brough. William, 42 Dundas Street, Stromness, 
Orkney, 

190G.*Browx, Adam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

1932. Brown*, Cecil Jermyn, M.A., Buccleuch House, 

Melrose. 

1924. Brown, Charles Herbert, K.C., Sheriff of the 
Lothians and Peebles, " Rosehill,*' Iuvere.sk, 
Midlothian. 

192L*Brown', Donald, SO Grosvenor Street. West 
Hartlepool. 

1933. Brown, Sheriff George, Berstane House, St 

Ola. Orkney. 

1921. Brown, Thomas, A.R.I.B.A.. Head of the Build- 

ing Department, Heriot-M’att College, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1932. Brownlee, David Angus, Brownlee Cottage, 

Culston, Bishopbriggs. 

1922 ^Bhvnwin, George Eustact, Haverings, Bayne, 
Braintree. l-Nsex. 

193G.*Brvce. James Hutchison, Searcher of Records, 
22 Wo.st ^laytield. Edinburgh, 9. 

1902. Bryce, Emeritus Professiir Thomas II., M.A., 
M.D., LL.D., F.R H.. The Loaning, Peebles, — 
ice-Vresident. 

1922. *Bryi)en, Bohert Lockhart, B.L., 12 Selborne 

Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

1935. Brydon, R. S., M. A. (Hons.), Ph.D., Craig Araig, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire. 

1933. Buchan. James, Editor, Dundee I'elegraph, 65 

Blackness Avenue, Dundee. 

1931. Buchanan, Alexander Gr\hame, M.B., Gh.B., 
9 Clarence Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

1937. Bullivant. Lindsay Frank. L.R.LB A.. 15G 
Bristol Road, Birmingliam, 5. 

]887.*BURGESS, Peter, Vle^^ ViUe, Dnimnadrochit, 
Inverness. 


1925. Burnet. J. R. Waedlaw, K.C., Sheriff of Fife, 
GO Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., B.D., D D., The Manse, 
Fetteresso, Stonehaven. 

1911. Burnett, Rev. William, B.D., 8 Bellevue 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

1934. Burns, John C., B.A., Assoc. M, Inst C.E., 138 
Newhaven Road. Edinburgh. 6. 

1925.*Burns, John George, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Dunbartonshire, Sheriff's Chambers, County 
Buildings, Dumbarton. 

1933. Burns, Thomas Pilkington, Mortimer Lodge, 
Mortimer, Berkshire. 

1925. Burnside, Rev. John W., M.A., 505 Strath- 
martine Road, Dundee. 

1928. Burrell, Sir William. Hutton Castle. Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. 

1927. Bushnell, George H., University Librarian, St 
Andrew'.. St Joliiis, St Andrews. 

1901. "Bute, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K.T.. 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 


193G. Cable. Jame.s Ewen, M.B.. Ch.B.. D.P.H., 53 
East High Street, Forfar. 

1931. Calder, Ch.arles C., Bernera, Dalvey, Forres, 
Mor.iy.sliire. 

1921. *Calder, Charles S. T., A.R.I.A.S., Assistant 

Architect, Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments (Scot.), 27 York Place, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1930. Calder, Willi \m M., M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh; 
Fiiditor of Classical llevieiu ; 58 St Alban's 

Road, Edinburgh, 9, — Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, 

1919.*Callander, Alexander D., Lellopitiya, 
Katnapura, Ceylon. 

1929. Callander, M illiam A., M'riter, Rodona, 

Kelburn Avenue, Dumbreck, Glasgow. 

1910. Cameron, Sir D. V.,R.A , R.3. A., R.S.W., LL.D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Cameron, Colonel Donald C., C.B.E., M.A., 

K.A.S.C., Truxford, Thursley Boad, Elstead, 
Surre}'. 

1936.*Camf.eon, Rev. John A., M.A., B.D., Hon.C.F. 

The Manse, Legerwood, Earlston, Berwick- 
shire. 

1930. Cameron, Rev. John Kirkland, The Manse, 

Auchterhouse, near Dundee. 

1931. Cameron, Neil, Mayfield, Thornhill Park, 

Sunderland. 

1037. Cvmeron, William John. J.P.. Estate Office 
Flichity. by Inverness. 
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1905. Cajierox-Swax, Captain Donald, F.R.A.S., 29 
Kensington Crescent, Cape Tow n, South Africa. 
1930. Campbell, Charles, M.B.E , 40 Kannoch | 

Drive, BearsOen, Dunbartonshire. ; 

1929. Campbell, Hugh Rankin, Ardfern,! Woodburn | 

Road. Kewdands, Glasgow. j 

1930. Campbell. James A.. “ Glenbank/' Dunblane. | 
1925.*Campbell, John Douglas-Boswell, 25 Ainslie , 

Place. Edinburgh, 3. ■ 

1938. Campbill. John Hope. ’W.S.. 31 Moray Place, 1 
Edinburgh. 3. 

1934. Campbell, Rev. John McCormack, Tollcross , 
Park Manse, 94 Drumuver Drive, Glasgow, | 
E. 1. I 

1922. Campbell, Sheriff John Macmaster, Rose- j 

mount, Campbeltown, Argyll. | 

1931. Cant, Rev. Alan, B.D., B.Sc., Manse of Creich, 1 

Cupar-Fife. 

1901. Carfbae, George, TT George Street, Edin- , 
burgh. 2. j 

1931. Cargill, Sir John T.. Bart,, D.L., LL.D., 10 , 
Lowther Terrace, Glasgow. 

1906 Carmichael, Evelyn G. M., O.B.E.. Barrister- 
at'Law, BeiT'ingtnn Hall. .Shrew''l)ury, Salop. 

1923. Carnegy*.\rbuthnott, Lieut.-Col., B.vlnam(»on, 

Brechin. 

1922. Carruthers, Arthur Stanley, A.C..A.. Chart- 
lands, Purley Oaks Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 

1931. Carswell, Ronald, L.R.I.B.A., IT Saltsburj’- 

Road, Ediribuigli, 9. 

1932. Carter, Hartley Sidney, M.U., D.P.II., 

Ch.B., Public IleuUli Laboratory, 20 Coclirune 
Street, Gla.sgow, C. 1, 

1937. Cartwright. John, Arcliitect. Ancient Monu- 
ments r^epartment, H.M, Office of Works, 40 
Carrick Knowe Hill. Edinburgh. 12 
189G. Caw. .'^ir James L.. LL.D., 14 t.’luny Place, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1929. Chalmers, Francis, W.S., 20 Corrennie Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 10. 

1919. Thalmers. Rev. Henry Reid. 50 Grove Road, 
West Ferry, Dundee. Angus. 

1928. Chamney, William. J.P., 15 Elgin Road, 

Dublin. 

1935. Chvplin. Mr^i Dokothia, Se-.-iine Club, 49 
Grosvenor Street, London, 4V. 1. 

1934. Ch\pm\n, All\n, M.A., M.P., Torsonce, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

1927. Childe, Prnfesv,i)r V. Gordon, D.Litt , D Sc.. 
F.S.A . PrnffSMir of Arcluology, The Uni- 
versity, Ediiiliurgh. 8 , — ^ecretarn for Foreign 
(J'o I are. 

1932. Christie, Bailie 1)ougl\.s Morrison, J.P., 

‘‘ Namur,” 8 Dalkeith Road, Dundee. 


1901. Christie, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910. Christison, James, J.P., F.L.A.. Librarian, 
Public Library, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown. M.A., Emeritus 

Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Manitoba, 23 Riselaw Crescent, Edinburgh, 10. 
1936. Clark, Arthur, 17 Union Avenue, East London. 
South Africa. 

1936. Clark, Mrs Jane Inglis, Beaumont Lodge, 29 
Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1921. Clark, William Fordyce, Hillsgarth, Balta 
Sound, Shetland Isles. 

1908. Clay', Alexander Thomson, W.S., 18 South 
Learmontli Gardens, Edinburgh. 4. 

1938. Clendenin, Paul Dana, Clifford House, 
Kensington Court. London, W. 8. 

1929. Clifford. Mrs Elsie M.\rg\ret, Chandlers, 
Witcombe, Glos. 

1910. Clouston, Eric Crosby Townsend, 
M.K.C.S.(Eng.). L.R.C,P.(Lond.), Priory Lodge, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 

' 1917. Clouston, J. Storer, Smoogro House, 

■ Orphir, Orkney. 

' 1922.*Cloi'stos. Ron.^^ld Gillan, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 10 Carrington Street, Glas- 
I gow, C. 4. 

, 192L*Clouston. Thomas Harold, O.B.E.. Lang- 
I skaill. 5 .Atherton Drive, Wimbledon Common, 

j London, S.AV. 19. 

, 1929. Clow, Andrew, Solicitor. .Alma Villa. Aherfeldy. 
j 1936. Cl\ nr. Rfv. 1. Henry, B.A., 38 Albany Terrace, 

! Dundee 

i 1905. Clyde, The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D,, Brig- 
lands, Rumbling Bridge, Kinross-shire. 
1901.*Cochran-Patrick, Laly, Wocd^di*. Beitb. 
i 1898.*Cochran-Pat]>ick, Sir Neil J. Kennedy, 

1 K.B.E., J.P., D.L., of Wuodside, Advocate, 

I Ladyland, Bvith. 

i 1919 .*Cockburn. C aptain .Archibald Frederick, K.E. 

I (T.F.), 32 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 

1929. CocKBURN, Rov. J. Hutchison. D.D., The 
I Cathedral Mansf", Dunblane. 

1935. Cocks, William A.. The Lilac Cottage. Barmoor, 

K\ ton-on-Tyni‘, Co. Durham. 
192D.*Cor,LiN(;wooi). Professor R. (b, LL D.. M.A., 

I F.S A . Raltiroughtoii Road. 0\fi.[-d 

I 1929. CoLLUM, MGs V. C. C., Withyfold, Woiiham W'ay, 
Peaslake, Guildford. 

1936. CoLQUHouN. Sir Iain, of Luss, Bart., K.T. 

D.S.O., LL.D., llossdhu, Luss, Duiiharton- 
' shire. 

j 1924 Colt, H. Dunscombe, c/o Farmer's Loan 
, and Trust Co., 15 Cockspur Street, London, 

, S.W. 1. 
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1921.*Colville, Captain Norman K., M.C., Penheale 
Manor, Egloskerry, Cornwall. 

1909. COMEIE, John D., M.A., B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
Lecturer on the History of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 25 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1931. CoNACHER, Hugh Morison, 45 Marchmont 

Road, Edinburgh, 9. 

1932. Connell, William, Belmont, London Road, 

Bracknell, Berks. 

1933. Connor, Rev. John M., D.S.O., M.A., C.F.ret., 

14 Cypress Road. Newport, Isle of Wight. 

1918. Cook, Davidson, Higiifield, Huddersfield Road, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

1924. Cook, John, W.S., 01 Castle Street, Edin- 

burgh, 2. 

1938. Cooper, The Rt. Hon. T. M, K.C., M.P., The 
Lord Advocate, T Abercromby Place. Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1920. Cornelius, Rev. William J. J., D.Litt., D.C.L., 

D.D., M.A., B.D., D.Sc., A.K.C., F.R.Hist.S., 

C. F., etc., The Vicarage, Peacehaven. 

Sussex. 

1920.*Corsar. Kenneth Charles, of Rosely, Rubis- 
law, 75 Braid Avenue, Edinburgh, 10. 

1927. CouPAR, Rev. Robert, B.D., D.D., The Manse, 

Linlithgow. 

1918. CoupER, Rev. W. J., M.A., D.D., 43 Netherpark 
Avenue. Glasgow, S. 4. 

1935. Courtney-L.vtimer, Miss Marjorie Eileen, 
Curator, East London Museum, S Lake St 
Vincent, P.O., Cambridge, South Africa. 

1931. CowE, William, T\ieedville, Thorburn Road, 

Colintiin, Edinburgh, 13. 

1929. Cowie, Alexander M., M.B., G.M., Glenrinnes, 
DulTtown, Baiitlshire. 

1929. CowiE, Morton J. H., A.K.I.B.A., “ Durns- 
deer,” St John’s Road, Corstorphine, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1929. Cowles. Frederick I., F.R.S.Tj., F.R.S.A., 
Librarian, Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries, Lancs. 

1893. *Cox, Alfred W., Glendoick, Gieiicarse, Perth- 
shire. 

1901 .*Cox, Douglas H. (no address). 

1935. Craig, John, M.B., Ch.B., M.ll.C.P.E., 5 Albyn 
Terrace, Aberdeen. 

1932. Craig-Brown, Cltve, Comelj- Bank, Selkirk. 

1925. Craig-Brown. Brigadiei-General E., D.S.O., 

Cross Roads, Currie, Midlothian. 

1928. CuAiGiE, John, Master Mariner, 4 Gill Pier, 

Westray, Orkney. 

1927. Crvnstoun, Colonel C, J. Edmondstoune, 

D. S.O., Corehoii.se, Lanark. 


193G. Crawford, Henry James, B.A. (Lond.), 38a 
Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, London, 
N.W. 3. 

1922. Crawford, James. 129 Fotheringay Road, 
Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1901.*Csawfokd, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.T., 
LL.D., Balcarres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1931. Crichton, George, 6 Duncan Street, Edin- 

burgh, 9. 

1932. Crichton. Rev. Thomas Smith, M.A., 182 

Whitehill Street, Dennistouu. Glasgow, 

E. l. 

1925.*Crichton-Stuart, The Lord Colum, M.P., 22 
Mansfield Street, London, W. 1. 

1919. Crockett, Thomas, M.A., D.Litt., 15 Langside 
Crescent, Southgate, London, N. 14. 

1932. Crooks, E. E,, F.C.I.I,, Dundurn, Whitecraigs, 
Renfrewshire. 

1932. Crooks, William M., J.P. (nn aldress). 

193 1 . Ckooksh.ank, Colonel Chichester de Windt, 

D.L.. J.P., E.S.A., Johnstounburn. Hiimbie, 
Ea.st Lutliiaii. 

1932. Crosguove, Rev. J. Pringle, M.A., Minister of 

St Colniac’s and St Ninian's, The Manse, 
32 Marine Place, Rothesay, Bute. 

1938. Cros(;rove. Thom vs Torrance. Southlands, 
28 Midlothian Drive. Sbawlands. Glas- 
gow. 

1925.*Cross, a. Robertson, M.C., B.A., LL.B., 11 
Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1937. Crudes-, Stewart II.. 93 Baronsoourt Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 8. 

1924. Cruickshank, James, Westwood, Bucksburn, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1924. Cullen, Alexander, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., 92 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 

1922. Cullen. William Johnston, 7 Howard Street, 
Edinhurgli, 4. 

1932. CCMMIN-G, Alexander, B.A., M.I!,, Ch.B., 

F. K.C..S.Bdin., 193 Dominion Koad, S. 2 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

1907. Claiming. Alexander D, Headina-sfer, Public 
School, Callander. 

1927. CuMMiNG, 1 icTOR James, 8 Grosvenor Terrace, 
Gla.sj;(iw, \V. 2. 

1934. Cunningham. .Tohn Richard, I.C.S. (Retired), 
A.skomil End, Campbeltown, -Vrgjdl. 

1893. CONNINGTON, Captain B. HowIrd, 33 Long 
Street, Devi/ies. Wiltsliire. 

1922. CCNYNGHAME, EnwiN Bi.AiR, Broomfield, Moni- 
aive. Dumfiitssshire. 

1893.*CruLn. Alexander O., C.V.O., LL.D., F.S.A. 
OruLsaore, Barntun Avenue. David.-on's Mains’ 
Edinl)urgli, i. — J’ ire-1'resideiil. 
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1933. CrRLE. Alexander Taxcred, Kasulu, . 

tin Kigoma, Tanganyika Territory. 

1934. CxRLE. Mrs Alexander T.. Little Tigh. Seal ; 

Chart. Sevenoaks, Kent. [ 

1889.*CrRLE, Jame>, LL.I)., L.S A., St Cuthberts, | 

Melru'^e, — Cvratm' of ^h>sevn}. 1 

1879.*ri-RsiTER, Major James Walls, The Manse, : 

Thornhill, Stirling. ' 

1930. ('VTHBERT>ON, M’illiam F., Librarian, The 
Public Library. Ila^uck. ” Faiyvlea,’* 8 Wil- 
ton Hill Terrace. Hawick. 


1935.*Dakers, Colin Hugh. M.C., Malayan Ch'il 
Service, Chinese Protectorate, Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.3. 

1931. Datj.etty, Arther Bvrness, M.D.. 11 .'Strips . 

of C raigie, Dundee. I 

1924 DalgleD'H. Rev. George W.. M.A., Tlie Manse, j 
Ml >nyinu'>k. Aberdeenshire. i 

1883 Dalrymple. The Hon. Sir Hew IL, K.C.V.O., ; 
Hon. E.S.A., 24 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, T. 

1924. Iulylll of The Binn". Lieut. -Colonel P. G., 
C.I.L., The Binii'^. Liiilitligou. 

1920. Davidson, Alfrf:d RonERx, Invernaliaven, i 
Abernethy. Perthshire. 

1024. David.son, George, 8 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. i 
1920. Davidson, George M., Architect and Surveyor, ! 
lb King Stieet, .Stilling. | 

1924. Davidson, Hugh, Braedale, Lanark. } 

1920. Davidson, James. Treasurer, The Carnegie 

Trust for the rniversities of Scotland, 59 | 
Morniiigside Park, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Davit)''ON. Jaaies, M.B.. Ch.Il,, F.R.C.P.E., i 
41 Brampton Gmve, Hendon. London. X.W.4. 1 
1930. Davidson, Major James Milne, I.S.O., Lvn- I 
Mood, Ashtoad, -Surrey. i 

1932. D.atidsox, J. II, O.B.E., F.C.I..?., 2 Lochvipw ! 

Terrace. Gartco.sh. Glasgow. ! 

1930. D.iMD'ON, WiLLi.iM T , 30 Woodstock Koad, 
Aberdeen 

1925, *D\avson. a Bashall, The Vaehe, Chalfont St 

Giles, Bucks. 

1927.*Da\v>on. IVaruen K., F.U S.K., F.S.A., Simpson 
HoU'^e. Sinipsim, lUetchley, Biick.s. 

1929. De Blogee, r).sw\i,D, Ex- Archdeacon, Ex- 
R.X.S C.F., The Rectory, Bishopstoke, Hants. 
922 De^s. George Hrown. Arclutect ami Civil ; 
Engineer, EnsMebaiik, Whytehouse Avenue, ’ 
Kirkcaldy. 

1923.*Di('kson, Arthur Hope Drummond (no i 
ad Ire^s), ! 


1934. Dickson, Douglas Stanley, LL.B., 8 Clarence 

Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 

1923. Dickson, Walter, Lynedoch House, Elcho 
Terrace, Portobello. 

1895. Dickson, Willi aai K., LL.D , Advocate, 8 
Gloucester Place. Edinburgh. 3. 

1919. Dinwoodie, John, Deira. Crieff. 

1910. Dixon, Ronald Audley Martineau, of 
Thearne. F.R.S.E., F G.3., F.R.G.S., Thearne 
Hall, near Beverley, A'orkshire. 

1923. Dobrie, Sir Joseph, 42 Mehnlle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1925. Dobbie. Lady. 42 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1931. Dobie, Marryat R.. Keeper of Manuscripts, 
National Library of Scotland, 23 Cargil Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 5, — Lihrui'nin. 

1931- Doig, Major William Howie, C.E , Gordon 
Street, Elgin. 

1919.*Donald, Alexander Graham. M.A., F.F.A., 
18 Carlton Terrace, Edinburgh. 7. 

1930. Donald. John, 4 Nelson Street W., Greenock. 
1910. Donn. Robert, 3 Garry Road, Mount Eden, 
Auckland, N.L, New Zealand. 

1913, Douglas, Loudon M., F.R.S E., New park, Mid- 
Calder, Midlothian 

1927. Douglas, Miss Muriel M. 0 , M.A., Herons 
Gate, 40 Easlbury Koad, Watford. 

1927. Douglas, Percival Howard, Dip. Arch. 
Abdii., A.R.LB.A., Herons Gate, 40 Eastbury 
Road. Watford. 

1024. Douglas, Major Robert E., 15 Merchiston 
.Avenue, Edinburgh. 10. 

1927. Dow, J. Gordon, v^dUcitor and Joint Tow ri Clerk, 

Millburn House, Crail, Fife. 

1928. Dowsett, James H. H MacGregor, Box 90, 

Po.st OfTioe, Rabaul, Territory of New 
Guinea. 

1929. Drimmoni), Mrs Andrew L., Eadie Church 

Man.se, Alva, Stirlingshire. 

1895.^Drummond-Moray, (Japt. W. IL, of Aber- 
cairney, Criell. 

1935. Duff, J., Civil Servant. Record Olfice, ILM. 

General Register House, Edinburgli, 2. 

1930. I>T ff-Dunbar, Mis Kenneth J.. Hemprigg.s 

Hou^e, Wick. 

1902. Duff-Dunbar, Mrs L., of Ackergdl, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 

1930. Dufft's, James f’oi'TTS, younger, F.R.H.S.. 

Claverhouse. near Dundee, Angus, 
l)30.*DuMHiiLs. The Right lion. The Earl of. 

IT Queen Anne's (Jate, London, S.W. 

1937. Duncan. Brevet-Colnnel Alvn M., T.D., 33 
Futheringay Road, ( Glasgow, S. 1. 
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1920. *DrN'CAN, A lexander MacLauchlax. A. II ] 

Chinese Maritime Customs, Shanghai, China. i 
1909. Duxcan, Rev. Bavid. North Esk Manse, I 
Musselburgh. 

1924. Duncan, George, Advocate, 60 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1934. Duncan, James, Con.servator, Anthropological s 
Museum, Marischal College, Aberdeen, 13 
Northfield Place, Aberdeen. 

1930. Duncan, John J., 118 Greenbank Road, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1932. Duncan, Robert, M.A., 294 Strathmartine 

Road. Dundee. 

1921. Dundas, R. H., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 

1933. Dunlap. Maurice P., American Consul, c/o 

American Consulate, Bergen, Norway. 

1923. Du-nlop. Miss, of Shieldhill, Biggar. 

1930. Dunlop, Mrs Sheila M.. Strone. Cairndow, 
Argyll. I 

1923. Dunlop, Rev. William, M..\.. St David's Manse, | 
Buckhaveii, Fife. 

192". Durand, Captain Philippe. Curator of the 
People’s Palace Museum, Glasgow Green, j 
Glasgow, S.E., 88 Holmlea Road, Cathcart, j 
Glasgow. 

1922. Dwllly. Edward. F.S.G.. " Greenskle," Kenil- | 

north Road. Fleet, Ilant-'. i 

193T. Dykes, Thomas. 3 Bank Street, Annan. 


1924. Eades. George E., M.A., L.C.P., 29 Eversley 
Road, London, 55. E, 19. I 

1927. Easterbkook, AitTHUU Blake, Balnagowan, | 
Murraylield Drive, Edinburgh, l2. ! 

1913. Edgar, Rev. William, R.A.. B.D., Ph.D., | 
Kinning Park Manse, 10 MaxMell Drive, 
Polloksliields, Glasgow, 8. 1, 

1909. Edington, Colonel GEORCfE Henry, T.D., D.L., i 
M.D,, D.Sc., F.F.P.?., 20 Woudside Place, 
Glasgow, C. 3. i 

1921. Edwards. Arthur J. H.. Directt)r of the ! 

National Museum el Aiititiuities of .'i^cotlaiid, ' 
o2 Htratliearn Road, Edinburgh. 10. ; 

1904. Kfles, Francis Carolus LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., 
43 Milll>ank, London, S.W. 1. 

1929. Egerton, Major-General Granville G. A.,C.B., 

7 Tnverleith Place, Edinburgh, 4. 
1923.*Elphinstone, The Right Hon. Lord, K.T., 
LL.D., Carberiy Touer, Musselburgh. 

1032. Kwen. John Taylor, U.B.E., B.j?c., F K.S.E., 
Pitbcandly, Forfar. 

1930. Ewing, W. Turnur, D.S.O., “Dereeii," Muiray- 

tiel I Drive, Edinburgh, 12. 


1926. Fairbairn, Archibald, 'Wellwood, Muirkirk, 
Ayrshire. 

1938. Fairbairn, James, Shotheads, Oxnam, Jed- 
burgh. 

1936. Fairhurst, Horace. M.A., MacBrayne Hall, 
11 Park Circus Place, Glasgow, C. 3. 

1923. Fairlie, Reginald F., R.3.A., Architect, 7 
Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1912. Fairweather, Sir Wallace, D.L.. J.P., Mearns 
Castle, Renfrewshire. 

1921. ’^Farmer. Henry George, M.A.. Ph.D.,M.R.A.S., 
Dar As-Salam, Stirling Drive, Bearsden. 

1936. Farrant, R. D., His Honour The Deemster. 4 
Albert Terrace, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1935. Fenton, William, 5 Meethill Road, Alyth, 

Perthshire. 

1926. Ferguson, Frederic Sutherland, The Home- 
stead. Avenue Road, Southgate, London, 
N. 14. 

1928. Ferguson, Frederick Anerley. Duncraig, 
Castle Street, Brechin. 

1930. Ferguson, Harry Scott, M’.S., Linden, West 
Park Road. Dundee. 

1932. Ferguson. Professor J. De Lancey, M.A., 

Ph.D.. Professor of English, Western Reserve 
Univer&ity. 2869 Scarborough Road, Cleve- 
land. Ohio, 

1936. Ferguson, Kenneth Cairnie, 2 Clarendon 

Oescent, Edinburgh, 4. 

1933. »Ferguson- Watson^' Hugh. Ph.D., M.D., 

F.KS.E., F.R.l'.P.S., 109 Montgomerj' Street, 
Edinburgh, 7. 

1899.*Findlay, James Leslie, Architect, 10 Eton 
Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 

1936. Finlayson, Alexander M., 31 P.rown Place, 

Wick. 

1921. Finlayson, Rev. M’illiam Henry, The Rectory, 

Thelnetham, Diss, Norfolk. 

1925.*Ftsh, Thomas Wilson, J.P., M.Inst.N.A., Kirk- 
lands, Dunbar. 

1937. Fitzpatrick, Sidney, 35 Arnos Road, New 

Southgate, London, N. 11. 

1922. *Fleming, John Arnold. Locksley, Helens- 

burgh. 

1928. Flett. James, A.I.A.A., Midpark, Bankend 
Road, Dumfries. 

1935. Forbes, Donald J., M.B., Ch.B., Craiginill 
House, Strathmartiiie, by Dundee. 

1935. Forbes, John Foster, F.R.A.I., Sele Court, 
Deeding, West Sussex. 

1931. Fohdyce. M'illiam, M.D., P’.R.C.P.E., 17 

Walk**!' Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1935. Foster-Smith, Alfred Henry, 6 Montpelier 
Road. Ealing, London. W. 5. 
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1906.*Foi^'lkeS'Roeert3, Arthvr, Westwood, Goring- i 
oii'Thames. ! 

1923. Fr^kkeyx, Charles A. H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., i 
B.S. (Loxid.). -M.A. (111.), M.K.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.U.C.P. (Lund). F.lv.S. Medicine. Membre de | 
1,1 Sncidt^‘ Sui^'O d'llt'raldique, The Corner ■ 
iBniae, 34 Queen^way, Wragby Road, Lincoln. , 
1934. Fe^seR. Ai.a:5Daii!. M.A., of Raonmur, 20 Glad- 
stone Avenue, Dingwall, Ross-sbire. i 

1933. FiAsee, Cjiarles Iax, uf Reelig, M A.(Oxon.), \ 
lU-eli? House, Kirkbill, Inverness-diire. ^ 

1921. FeAsih, GKORiiE Mackay, Solicitorand Ranker, 

(rUininerK^a Hoii-'O. Portree. Sk^-e. 

192r). Fe'skr, .'Sir K.C.V.O., M C., ^I.D.. 

I'.RCs.ll. K'^gius Professor ef Clinical 
Surgery, University of Edinburgh. 32 Moray 
I’biL'e. iM-Untiurgh, 3. 

1917. FiAsfr. WiLLn'r, 212 Cause vva} side, Edin- 

hua'li. 0. 

1922, FyFE. WiTxiur, 139 Guildford Road, Ports- 

iiiouth. 


1929. CT\Ei'rniTt-i. J. J. M.D., D.P.II.. 4 P.irk .Street. 
Dinii^alL 

1924. G\X.to\v.\\\ A R„ O.R.E,. M.A., M-B , C.M., 29 

dueen's -Koad. Aberdeen. 

1933. GvEroway', JiMiS L., EAS.M.C , F.I.O.. “Coila,” j 
('Uimiock. Avrsliire. ! 

1920. *Gvi.i,oway, Thomas L., .Vdvoeate. Auclien<lranc. 

iiy Ayr. I 

1918. G^bpKN', WiLLiOi, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 ' 

Kul'islaw Terra^’O, Aberdeen. 

1925. GuniYEii, GeoriIE, M.C., The Kil'He Kou.se, 

ureeiiook R iad. Paisley. 

1920 *Gu{pNER, .] 0 H> C., ILL., Ph.D., Solicitor, 
(.'arduw a Ji, Stutichaven. 

1921. G'RP>'Ei{, M'iltoeghby, D.Sc., F.S.A , A’ Berlfa, 

Peganwy-, North Wales. 

1923. GvinoTT, AUtthew Laurie:, 1 Wester Coates 
Uanion.,. Eilmlurgb, 12. 

1919. JoM V. M \ . OlriuE Carlukt*. Lanarkshire, 

1920. GuTP. El. Dei'MMOxd, of Kinnaird Castle, 

Ci.iig Ri’niiiii:. Dei-buKint, \A’e'.t Lothian. 

1!>3.‘). (iisrir-N. .John Architect ( in » addre'-'.) 

1930 *(;!itu \Li\\xi)iji, (LR.E. (Ml, I.L.I>. 

iKdin.). F K (iuecii Aiino’s Ledge. AVcM- 
iiiiii't*-T. Lciid'iU. S.^V. 1. 

1923.*Ciiue JoUx TaVlor, High Street. -Mauchhne, 
\\ r-hi . 

1923. Axpefu-. J.P., M.IL. F.l! CS. (Edin ), 

St Brinr\an'. ILulUc'ston, near Gla'^gow. 


1912. Gibson, John, c/o The British Linen Bank, 
Glasgow. 

1933. Gibsox, W. j., C.B.E., 15 Plewlands Avenue, 
Edinburgh. 

1922. Gillespie. Johx, L.R.LB.A,, F.R.S.A., 50 Ken- 
mure Street, Pullokshields, Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies, Rev. William A,, B.D , The Manse, 
Kenmore, Perthshire. 

1924. Gillox, Stair Agnew, Advocate, Solicitor 
of Inland Revenue, Bankhead, Balerno, 
Midlothian. 

1920.*GiLAtorR, Johx, 54 Berridale Avenue. Cathcart, 
Glasgow, S. 4. 

1883. Gilmour, Brigadier-General Sir Robert, Bt-, 
C.B., C.V.O., D.S 0., of Craigmillar. The Inch, 
Liberton. Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Gilrcth, James Davie, M.A., M.D., 

F.K.C.P.Ed., Drumkemno, 25 Frogston Road 
West, Edinburgh, 10- 

1922. Girv.ax, Ritchie. M.A.. University Lecturer, 
j Ekadasha, Cleveden Gardens, Glasgow, M . 2. 

i 1912 *Gladsto.ve, IU'CH S., M. A., F.ll S.E., Capenocb, 
Thornhill Dumfriesshire. 

1933. Golosaiith. Miss Elizabeth, M.A. (Hons.), 14 
W'est Huliues Gardens, Musselburgh. 

1937. Gool>. Koheht .Iame.s, J.P.. Maybank. 32 Aln- 
wickhill Read. J-iliert"n, Edinburgli, 9. 

1921. Goroon, Rev. Jame.s Bryce, The Manse, 
Oblliamstock.s, Coekburnspath. 

1933. Goudox-Campbell, Iaix C., F.R.A.I.,** Berners,” 
Marlbni' Kn.id, St Albans, Herts. 

1937. (iitvKMr. The Veiy Rtn*. K. M. Si-TiirRLVXD. 
Provost "f St PanFs (huliedral. Dundee. 
7G Blackne'.s Avenue. Dundee 

1937. (Jraemk. PvTRii’K SfTHKRL \NT). of Graeinesliall, 
Orkney. ('BE. J.P., Rosfiievs. Harpenden, 
Herts. 

1913 .*Graham. Axors. M.A.. F.S A.. Secretary, Royal 
f’« uninisMon on .Vncicnt and Ili'itoiical Monu- 
lueiits of Si otlaiid. 27 A’ork Plai*'*, Edinburgh. 1, 
— Sertflai'if. 

1933. Graham, Fkaxcts B., vSolicitor, 01 Reform 
Street, Dundee. 

1917. Grahaai j \mi:» Geimhd. ( 'aptaiii, Uh Battalion 
The HiLddand T-ight Infantry, Quinta do 
Alvor. 147 Rua Azevedo, Coutinho, Oporto, 

' Portugal. 

i 1920. Graham, James Maxtoxe, C.A., 14 Randolph 
fTesceiit, Edinburgh, 3. 

' 1924. Grahaaie, Lieut. -Cul George Campbell, of 
OA'cr Gienny, Ingleholm, North Berwick. 

1883 Grant, 'sif Francis J., K.C.V.O., LL.D., W.S.. 
Lord Lyon King of Arms, II. M Gener.d Kegi.ster 

j House, Edinburgh, 2. 
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1929. Grant, John, Civil Servant, “Lochnagar,” 35 | 

Groathill Avenue, Craigleith, Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Grant, Walter G., ot Trumland, Hillhead, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1931. Grant, William ^neas, Alpha Cottage, Union 

Street, Kirkintilloch. 

193T. Gray, Alexander, M.A., LL.B., Dunvegan, 
Church Avenue. Cardross. Dunbartonshire. 

193T. Gray, Frank, Balgowan School, Downfield, 
Dundee. | 

1933. Gray, James Dow, J.P., “ Balloehmyle,” ; 

Strathmore Avenue, Dundee, Angus. 

1915. Gray, William Forbes, F.B.S.E.. 8 .Mansion* ; 
hou.se Ruad, Edinburgh, 9. 

1935. Greenhill, William, C.A., 34 Heriofc Row, 
Edinburgh, .3. 

1928. Greig, William Mackie, “ Orphir,” 9 Ashgrove 
Road West, Aberdeen. 

1922. Grieve, James, 54 Terregles Avenue, PoIIok- 
shields, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1922. Grieve, William Grant, 10 Queensferry Street, j 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1920. Guild, J.\mes H^RROwer, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 

1931. Gunn, John, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.G.S., 62 Blacket 
Place, Edinburgh, 9. 

1011. Gunson, Rev. Ernest Sherwood, M..4., The 
Manse of New Monkland, by Airdrie. 
190T.*Guthrie, Charles, W.S., 3 Charlotte Square, 
Ediiil)urgh. 2. 

1927. Guthrie. DorGLA-^, M.D., F.K.C.S., 21 Claren- 

don Cre.scent, Edinburgli, 4. 

1905. Guthrie, Thomas Maulf, Soiicilor, Royal 
Bank of Scotland, Brechin. 

1030. Guy, John, M.A, 7 ('aiupboll Street, Greenock. 

1928. G WYNNE, Mrs F. H. X,, Tlic International 

Sport.smen's Club, Upper Grosvenor Street, j 
London. IV. 1. ' 


1933.*Haggart. Provost James Dewar, O.B.E., J.P.. ■ 
Eileun Rial'hach. Alierfeldy, Perthshire. 

1936. II aldane-Kokertson, Lancjton. F.S.S., 
M.K.8 L., Consul fttr Brazil, 97 Cniistant-Spring , 
Road, Half-way Tree P.O., St Andrew, 
Jamaica, Briti.sh IVe.st Indies. 

1921. Hall, Mrs J. Macalister, of Killcan. Killean 
House, Tayinloaii, Argyll. 

1936. Hall, W. K., J.P., Bank ilaiiager. The Shieling, 
Cramond Brig. 

1938. Halliday. Rev. Alexande.r. of Cluirch of 
Scotland Living-'tonia Mi'..sion, Chasefii, Lun- 
dazi, Fort Jame.son, N. Rhodesia. 


1929. Halliday, Thomas Mathieson, c/o Messrs 
Barton & Sons, 11 Forrest Road, Edin- 
burgh, 1. 

1928. Hamilton, Miss Dorothea E., 48 India Street, 
Edinburgh. 3. 

1925. Hamilton, James, J.P., 5 Leefield Drive, 

Netherlee, Glasgow, S. 4. 

1922.*Hamilton, John, Punta Loyola, Patagonia, 
South America. 

1933. Haaijlton, Sir Robert W., Knt., F.R.G.S., The 
Grange, Hadlow Down. Sussex. 

1901.*Hamilton of Dalzell, The Right Hon. Lord, 
K.T., C.V.O., Dalzell, Motherwell. 

1935. Hampson, Charles P., Wentworth, Eccles. 
Lancs- 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh, Killie- 

crankie, Perthshire. 

1920. »nANNA, William Gemmill Chalmers, O.B.E., 

C.A., G Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 4. 

1926. Hannah, Ian C., M.A., M.P., F.S.A., The Whim, 

Lamancba. Peeblesshire. 

1912, Hannay, Robert Kerr, LL.D., F/.R.S.A., 
II.M. Historiographer in Scotland, Fraser 
j Professor of Scottish History, University of 

I Edinburgh. 5 Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, 7. 

1 1924. Harding, IVilliam, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Royal 
I Societies Club, St James's Street, London, 

I S.W.l. 

j 1920. Harding, William Gerald, F.R.S.K., M.R.S.L., 
F.R.Hist.S., F.L.S., Peckwater House, Charing, 
Kent. 

1903.*Harrls, Walter B.. Marlborough Club, Pall 
Mall. London. S.W. 1. 

1938. Harriss, Rev. Arthur Laukence, The 
Rectory, Great Stambridge, Essex. 

1927. *HAnRTSON. Edward S., The Bield, Elgin. 

1933. Harrison, James, M.D., J.P., 31 Howard Street, 

North Shields, Northumberland. 

1922. Hay, Alexander Mackenzik, The Beach 
Ibdel, Worthing, 

1938. Hay. James C. MacDonald, "Taigh-na- 
Bruaich," 445 Vista Grande Avenue, Daly 
City, California. 

1927. Hay, Major Malcolm V., Seaton, Old Aber- 
deen. 

1922. Haycraft. Frank W., “ Evershot,” Haynes 
Park, near Bedford. 

I 1931 IIfvth, Rev. Alban. "‘Langholm.” 27 Forest 
Drive, Cape Town. South Africa, 
i 1935. Helmvn, Harold {no address), 
j 1924.*Hemp. Wilfrid J.. F.S.A., Secretary, Ancient 
' Monuments Commission for M'ales and Mon- 

j mouthshire, 20 Great Smith Street, West- 

1 minster, London, S.AV. 1. 
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1927. *Henckex, Hugh O'Xeill. 100 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

1902. Henderson, AcAii, B.Litt., 318 Byres Road, 
Glasgow, W. 2. 

1928. Henderson, Allan Macfarlane, W.S., 23 

Grosvonor Street. Edinburgh. 12. 

1930. Henderson, Miss Dorothy M., Kilchoan, 

Kilmelford. Argyll. 

1928. ^Henderson, Rev. George D.. B.D..D.Litt.,D.D., 
Professor of Church History in the University 
of Aberdeen, 3 The Chanonry, Aberdeen. 
1889.*Henderso.n, James Stewart, 1 Pond Street, 
Hampstead. London, N.W. 3. 

1934. Henderson. Mrs ^Iabel Daisy, 33 Seymour 
Street. Dundee, Angus. 

1937. Henderson, Stuart M. K., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Curator of Archaeology and IIGtory Depart- 
ment, Kelvingrove Museum, Glasgow, C. 3. 
1927. Henderson, Miss Sybil Horn, Turfhills, 
Kinross. 

1920. Henderson, Thomas, C.B.E., J.P., Actuary of 
The Savings Bank of Glasgow, 5 Belmont 
Crescent, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1931. Henderson, William, M.A., GO Baird Drive, 

Saughtunliall, Kdiriburgh, 12. 

1920. Hepburn, W. Watt, 23 Beechgrove Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 

1891. Herries, Lieut -Colonel William D., of Spottes, 
Sjiijltes Hall, Castle Douglas. 

1887. Hewison. Bev. J. Kino, M.A., D.D., Kingsmede, 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 

1929. Hewison, John Ueid, Pierowall, Westray, 
Grkney. 

1934. niLLK\RY. Iain Bobertson, The Lodge, Edin- 
bane, Hie of Skye. 

1926. Hogarth, James, 7 Carlton Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1923. Hoile. Henry Joun. M.A., M.B. Ch.B., 145 
High .^trpf't, Montrose. 

1914. Home, Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C., Foxbury, 
ILiiiil'Ie luii, Surrey. 

1926. Hood, Mrs Violet M., Midfield, La-sswade. 

1928. Hoi-i. Hpv. Leslie P., M A., PhD., 9 Bute 

^lansions, Hillhead Street, Gla.sgo\v, W. 2. 

1927. Hopkikk, Bev. Dudley Stuart, M.A., B.D., 

B Litt. (Oxon.), 18 Regent Terrace, Edin- 
burgh, 7. 

1933. Horn, William, 27 Comiston Drive, Edin- 
burgh, 10. 

1937. Horth. Rev. Walter Robert. A.K.C., "The 
Bipld,’’ Stoiipbndgp, Sii.dford, Guildford, 
Surrey. 

1927. Hoult, James, F.R.Hist.S,, 12 Brookland Road, 
Stoneycroft. Liverpool. 


1028. Houston, Keyworth E., F.R.G.S.. St Bernard's, 
The Ridgeuay, Rothley, Leicester. 

1932. How, Commander George Evelyn Paget, 
Royal Xavy, 15 Stratton Street, London, 
W. 1. 

1925.*Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Seaford House, London, S.W. 1. 

1886. Howden, John M., C.A., 11 Eton Terrace 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1929. Howell. Rev. Alexander R., M.A., 112 South 

Street. St Andrews, Fife. 

1930. Hoy, George Frederick, Secretary, The St 

Andrew Society, 104 Findhorn Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1930.*Hume, Lieut. -Col. Edgar Erskine, M.C., 
U.S. Army. B.A., M.A., M.D.. LL.D., D.Litt., 
Dr. P.H., D.T.M., Sc.D., The Magnolias, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

1927. Hunter, John, Auchenreoch, by Brechin, 
Angus. 

1932. Hunter, Robert Leslie, Newlands House, 
Polniont, Stirlingshire. 

1921 .•Hunter, Tjiomas Duncan, J.P., 11 Gloucester 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1937. Hunter. Willi.^m Charters, 95 Renfield 
Street, Gia^gov. C. 2. 

1912. Hysi.op, Robert, F.R.Hist.S., 20 Thornhill 
Place, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


1908. Inglis, Alan, ,4rt Master, Arbroath High 
School, 4 Osborne Terrace, Millgate Loan, 
.\rbroath, 

190-1. Inglis, Francis Caird, Rock House, Gallon Hdl, 

' Edinburgh, 7. 

1911.*Inglls, Harry R. G., 10 Dick Place, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1900.*1nglis,_ John A., K.C., King's and Lord 
Treasurer's Remombrancer, 13 Randolpli 
Cre.scent, Edinburgh, 3. 

1928. Inglis, John A., B.Sc., Oak Cottage, Alma 
Ko.id, Fort William. 

1933. Ingram, W., K.C., G1 Great King Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3. 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney and Kinnairdy, 
Albany Herald^ 35 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 
4. 

1923. Irvine, Quentin II. 1., Barra Castle, Oldmel- 
I drum, Aberdeenshire. 
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1932. Jack, James, F.L.S., ti Alexandra Place, 
Arbroath. 

1913. Jackson, George Erskine. M.C., W.S., 

20 llutland Square, Edinburgh, 1. 

1918. Jamieson, James H., 14 Sciennes Gardens, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1923.*Jamiesox, John Boyd. M.D,, F.R.C.S.E., 43 
George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

1922. Jehu, Thom\s John, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Geology, University of Edinburgh, 35 Great 
King Street. Edinburgh, 3. 

1938. JoHNbTON, John. M.B.. Ch.B.. T Albyn Place, 
Aberdeen. 

191G.*Johnson, John Bolam, C.A., 12 Granby Road, 
Edinburgh, 9, — Treasurer. 

1902.*Johnston, Alfred IVintle, Architect, 30 
Goblins Green, Weluyn Garden City. Herts. 

193G. Johnston-Saint. Captain Peter. M- A., F.R.S.E., ‘ 
4 Wyndharu Place, London, W. 1. I 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A. (O.xon.), GO North- j 
uniberland Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1934. Johnstone, The Yen. Sameel Martin, 

F.R.H.S., Archdeacon of Sydney, I>i'>hop.s- 
court, Edgeclilf. Sydney, New Soutli Walc.s, 
Australia. 

1931. Jones. Donald Herrekt. 38 Beechwood 
Avenue. Neath, Glam. 

1930. Jones, Mrs Enid Poole, Glut, West Kilbride, 
Ayr.shire. 

1928. Jones, II, R.. Daltneny Court, Duke Street, ; 
Piccadilly, London, S.W. 1. 


1910. Kav. Arthur. J.P.. //.U.S. A.. F.S. A.. 11 Regent 
Terrace, Ediuburgli. 7, j 

1029. K \Y, J\mi’s Cunningh\m. [ligiiway Engineer, | 
Grove Cottage, Stow, Midlotltian. 

1 922. *K FILL KR. Aluxandi.r, of Morven, Ballater, 
Aber<le('n.sliii'c. 

l!)ll. Khnni-dy, Alexvndkil Kenndll Iloiis**, Hamil- 
ton Drive. BothMell. 

1921. Kennedy. John. Willo\\ Road, Hampstead, 
London. N,\V. li 

1930. Kennedy, Piti r, M.A., 20 Nortliliel*! Terrace, 
Ediitbnrgb, 8 

1928. Kennedy, Willi \m Dow, M.A., Directiu of 
Education ( BatilKliiro), EarlMiioimt. Keilh. 

1907. Kent, Benj.xmin William John, TatefieKl Hall, 
Becknithsliaw. Harrogate, 

1910. Kek, Charles, M.A., C.A. ,8 Montgomerie Cres- 
cent, Gla^go\^ , W. 2 


1896- Kerr, Henry F., A.R I.B.A , IG Duke Street, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1927. Kerr, Robert, M.A., Keeper of the Art and 
Ethnographical Departments, Royal Scottish 
Museum, 34 Wardie Road, Edinburgh, 5, — 
Curator of Coins. 

1911. *Ketchen, W. T., W.S., 1 Jeffrey Avenue, 

Blackliall. Edinburgh, 4. 

1932. Kilbride-Jones, Howard Edward. 34 West 
Garth Avenue, Colinton, Edinburgh, 13. 
1012.*King, Captain Charles, F.S. Sc. Lund., F.C.S., 
11 Kelvin Drive, GlasguM', N.W. 

1926. King, 5rrs Eliza Margaret, of Arntomy, Port 
of Menteith, Perthshire. 

1912. *King, Sir John Westall. Bt. 

1926. Kinnear, William Fraser Anderson, Cole- 

brooke. KerMaiul Drive, ^lilngavie. 

1930. Kirk, Robert, M.B., Ch.B., B.Sc., Sudan 
Medical Service, Khartoum, The Sudan. 

1910. Kirkness, William, G Learmonth Place, Edin- 
burgli, 4. 

1896. Kikki'vtrk’k, John G.. W.S., 2 Belfurd Park, 
Edinburgh. 4. 

1927. Kirkwood, James. Beltrees, Dunchurch Road, 

Oldhall, near Paisley. 

1922. Kni:en, Mi^.-n F. Beatkic]', liailaiiioar House, 
Uallaugh, Isle ot Man. 

190G. Knowles. Cajitain William Henry. F.S. A., 
Cheslield, .Vbbey Road, Malvern. 

1924.*Kno.\, Willia.m Barr, Kyetield. Dairy, Ayr- 
shire. 


1922. Laoaillc, Armand D. ( Arch»ologi>t, Wellcome 

IIDtorical Medical Museum), 2 Pa^ture Road, 
North Wembley, Middlesex. 

193G. Laidler, Mi-,s Barbara. Orchard End. Rose- 
acre Lane. Bear^teil. Kent. 

1910.*Laid[.lr, Percy Ward. Medical Officer of 
Health. City Hall, East Lumion, C.P., South 
Africa. 

1923. Lamb. Kcv. (tfougf. li.D,, Beechwood. Melrose. 

I 1929. Lamont. John M.. O.B.E.. LL.D., J.P., Clerk of 

Lieutenauev and \’iee-Con\ eiier of Bute^liire, 
etc., -Vrdentigh, Port Bannatyne, Bute 
1901.*Lamont, Sir Norman, Bt., M P., of Knockdow, 
Toward, Argyllshiie. 

1932. Lang, The Very Rev. Marshall B., T.D., 
D.D., Mhittinghame Manse, Haddington. 

1932. Larg, Robert James, J.P., “The Hollies,” G3 
Clepiiigton Road, Marytield, Dundee. 
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1930. Lawson, W. B., 26 Roseburn Street, Edin- 
burgh, 12. 

1034. Leach. I)r William John, Eilleandonan, 
Reaxily. 

1937. Leese, John, ‘'Dim Varran,*' 267 Clepington 
Ruad, Dundee. 

1910.*Leigh, ruloiiel James Hamilton, Shenley 
Cottage, Bagburough, Taunton, Somerset. 

1926. Leitch, James, Crawriggs, Kirkintilloch Road, 

Lenzie. 

1933. Leitch, P. A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 4 Silverwells 

Crescent, Bothwell. Lanarkshire. 

192o. Leslie, Sherift John Dean, 16 Victoria Place, 
Stirling. 

1935. Lessf.lls, Jay. D.A.Kdin.. L.I.F.A.Lond., 
Surma, Weat Kilbride, Ayrshire. 
1902.*LEVESON-GowFri, F. S., Travellpis’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London. 

1927. Liddell, Beckham W., W.S., Union Bank 

House, Pitlochry. 

1935. Liddlf. Laerence IT, Carpenham. Rostrevor, 
Co. Doxxn. 

1928. Lightbody, John. Solicitor, Oatlands, Lanark. 

1919. *Lindsay, Mrs Buoun, of C'*Dt<Jun, 51 Cadogan 

Place, London. S.W. 1. 

1927. Lindsay. Ian Gordon, 50 Castle Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1890. Lindsay. Leonard C. C., 15 Morpetli .Mansions, 
London, S.W. 1. 

1935, Lindsay. Philip (no address). 

1925. Ling, Arthur, 28 Kinross Avenue, Cardonal.l, 
Glasgow . W. 2 

1920. Linlith(}o\v, The Most Hon. Tiie M \rqukss of, 

P.C,, K.T., G.C.LE., LL.D., Hopetoun House, 
8outh Queensferry. 

1921. Linton, Andrew, B.vSc.. Gihnanscleueh, Sel- 

kirk. 

1925. Little, John R., o Dalrymple Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

1881.*Littll, Rodert, R.W.S., 2ii (/laiiricarde 
(iardeiis, Tunbridge WelK. 

1930. Lockh\rt, Mrs Agnes M'l. \rfn, 10 Broompark 
Drive, Dennisloun. Glasgow, K. 1. 
1901.*Loney, John W, M,, G Carlton Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1917.*Lo\e. Willi\m Hendfrson. J.P., M.A., A. Mils., 
Uowanbank, Cratgenduraii Helensburgh. 

1920. Low, Alexander, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, 144 
Blenheim Place, Aberdeen. 

1924. Lt'm^dkn. Harry, M.A., LL.D , J.P., 105 

West bteurge .street, Glasgow. C. 2. 

1934. Li'Msden, James, 130 Blenheim Place. Aber- 

fleen. 


1935- Lyle, William, Braih na Bruaich, 57 Lanfine 
Road. Paisley. 

1930. Lyon, David Murray, M.D., Druim, Colinton, 
193G.*Lyon, William Kirk. W.S., 21 Lynedoch Place. 
Edinburgh, 3. 


! 1938. MacAndkew, Miss E., Curator. West Highland 
Mu.seum, Fort William. Allt-a-Bhruais. Spean 
I Bridge, Inverness-shire. 

I 192T.*Macaulay, James, F.3.I., F.F.3., M.T.P.I., 37 
3t Vincent Crescent, Glasgow, C. 3. 

■ 1029.*Macaulay, John Drujimond. Bank Agent, 

! 7 Cireenlaw Avenue, Paisley. 

I 1928.*MACAur.AY. Thomas Bassett, LL.D., President, 

I Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, Montreal, 

J Canada. 

i 1938. McBain, Jamfs MathesOn. Solicitor. Ruso- 
' mount, Arbroath. 

1935, M'Bride, Daniel, B L.. Sheriff Clerk of Dun- 
* bartunshire, County Buildings, Dumbarton. 

, 1032. M'Cabe, James Osborne, B.A.. M.A., 20 Easter- 
j oraigs Road, Deriidstoun, Glasgow, E.l. 

1920. M'Caskill, John, J.P,, Estate Office, Gairlocb, 
Koss-sbire. 

j 1928. M'Clymont. Jiev. J. Douglas. M.A., B.D., The 
: Manse of r)ld Cumnock, Cumnock, Ayr- 

! shire. 

1935. MacColl, Hector Henry. O B.E. (Mil. Div.), 
j Knight of the Royal Order of Vasa, 2 rue 

I LitoUL Paris, XVIC 

I 1930. MacColl, Hugh Geoffrey, M.A., R.Sc., Craig- 
I raiinoch, Ballachulish, Argyll. 

I 1930. MacColl, William Duoald, BM/WDMC. 

[ London, W.C. 1. 

I 1915. .MTormick, Andrew, GG Victoria Street. New- 
; ton-3tewart. 

1 1924. M'Cormick, John, 3bU Curntvne Road, Glasgow 
I !•:. 2. 

1924.*M‘Cosh, James, .Solicitor, Pitcoii, D.iiry, Ayr- 
sliire. 

■ 1925.*J1acCowan, Rev. Kodeeiok, Free Church Manse, 

Kiltarlily, Inverncss-siiire. 

1929, MThae, Thomas. F.R.I.A ,S. f, \.F,. Circus 
Pl.ice, Eciinliurali, 3. 

l!»3(i. MacCui.sh, Rev. Donald. M.A., The Manse, I.sle 
of Iona, Argyli. 

, 1920. M.acdonald, Donald Somehli:d, W.S., 1 Ilili 
•Street, Edinburgli, 2 

1900.»M,\cdonald, Sir Geohoe, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., 

^ D.Litt., Litt.D., F.IS.A., //.R.S.A., IT Lear- 

' montli Gardens, lidinburgh, 4, — Frcbident. 
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192S. Macdon-alp, Hen-ry Lachlan', of Dunach, ’ 1908. Mackat, George, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 10 Eothesay 


Ounacli, Oban, Ai'ayll. : 

1929. MacDonalp, .Jamkn II., M.B., Medical Super- | 

intendent. " Hou ford House. Crookston, i 
Glasgow, S.IV. 2. | 

1930. Macuon'.ald, William, Inspector of Poor, I 

Craiginore, Croyard Koad, Beauly. 

1928. MacEchehn', Kev. C. Victor -1., M.A., 31 King I 
Street, .Aberdeen. i 

1908. M'Eln'ey, llev. Kobert, M.-\., The Manse, , 
nonnpatrick. County Down. | 

1920. M'Erlich, Eodeuick, Factor, Ostrom House, 
Lochmaddy, North Uist. 

1930. Macfarlanz. D. E., Observatory Boys' High 
•School, Mom bray. Cape, South .Urica. 

1935. Macfarlan'e, Captain .Ioh.v, Careening Coi'e, 
Milson's Point, Neiv South Wales. .Australia. 
1898.*MAcGiLLiviiAy OF MacGii livray, C.M., 
M.D., D..Sc., LL.D., 23 .'^outh 'Pay Street, 
Dundee 

1935. MacGillivray, Kev. William, West Manse, 
Cairnie, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
1901.*.AIacGi!EGOR. Alasuair R., of Maegregor. Card- 
uey. DunkoUl. 

1935. 3IACGREGOE. JoHN Geode^, Pii.D., 22 Chalmers 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1918. M.\0GIiKGOK. Uev. ^VIL^rAlI Ct’NKIXGHAM, 
Duiiirn House, Uestalrig Road. South. Ediii- 
l)urgli. T. 

1924. M’tTKorxHKE, Thomas, Meigur, Carronvale 
Koad, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 

1933. MTlAiiDY, Ian, Director of Education, Caithness, 
Kaiidolph Place, Wick. 

192G. MTntire, Walter T., U.A., St Anthony’s, 
Miliithorpe, Westmorland. 

ISOT.^Macintvre, P. .M., Advocate, Auohengower, 
Ilracklaiul Uoail. Callander. 

1927.*Mackintosh, Gordon Nasmyth, Architect 
(no address). 

1932. .Macintosh, Hugh, E.K.l.B.A., 94 Sandy Lane, 
Walliiigton, Surrey. 

1913. Mackintosh, H. H.,M.1LE.. Redhythe, Elgin. 

1937. McIntosh, John, M.A., Schoolhouse, Alyth, 

Pertlishire. 

1938. Mvckintosh, P. T., W.S„ 30 Miirraylield 

Avenue, Edinburgh, 12, 

1922.*Mackintosh, Rev. R. Smith, Hon. C.F , 
The .Man.se, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

1937. Macintosh, William, Hennoii Cottage, 7 Well 
Road, Dundee. 

1031. Mackay, Alister Macheth, 23 Liittrell 
Avenue. Putney, London. S W. 15. 

1925. Mackay, Donald, Member of the Scottish Land 
Court, t) Learmontli Terrace, Edinburgh, 4. 


Place, Edinburgh. 3. 

1924. Mackay. George Dods, 1 Joppa Koad, Joppa. 

1932. Mackay, J. B., A.R.I.A.S., Architect, H.M. Office 

of Works, 122 George Street, Edinburgh, 2. 

1933. Mackay, John, S.S.C,, 37 York Place, Edin- 

burgh, 1. 

1912. Mackay, Norman Douglas, M.D., B.Sc., 
D.P.H., Dall-Avon, AberfeMy. 

1929. Mackay. Rev. P. Hugh R., M.A., St John's 

Manse, Torpliichen, by Bathgate. 

1934. Mackay, R. F. B., B. A. (Cantab.), F.R.A.I., 

Glenoniitten, Oban, Argyll. 

1924. Mackechnie, Rev. John, M.A. (Hons.), B.D., 

3 Eldon Terrace, Partickhill, Glasgow 

1923. Mackechnie, Robert G. S., K.B.A., 4 Watch 

Bell Street. Rye, Sussex. 

1924. MacKelcken, Langford H., L.R.I.B.A., 57 

King.smead Road, Tulse Hill, London, S.W. 2. 

1930. M'Kelvie, James, 17 Rutland Square, Edin- 

burgh, 1. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alexander G. R., F.R.I.B.A., 
Lower Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 

' 19U. Mackenzie, Alexander J., Solicitor, Clydes- 
dale Bank Buil'lings, G2 Academy Street, 
Inverness. 

! 1933. Mackenzie, Kev. Archibald, M.A., B.D. (no 

! addres^). 

I 1919. Mvckenzil. IIeutok Hugh, J.P., ‘‘Ballone," 
j 37 Buok>»tone Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

I 1931, Mackenzie, Thomas, J.P., F.E.I.S., School- 
j house, Conon-Bridge, Koss-shire. 

; 1901. Mackenzie, Willia.m Cook, Deargaill, St 
George's Road, St Margaiets-on-Thames. 

1904. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A., D.Litt., 8 Cargil 
Terrace, Edinburgh. 5. 

1920. M’Kkrrow, Mathew Henry, Solicitor, Dunard, 
Dumfries. 

1938. Mackie. Professor J. Duncan, M.C., M.A., 
9 The College, The University, Glasgow, 
j 1926. Mackie, Robert L., M.A., B.Litt., Lecturer in 
j English and History, Dundee Training College, 

1 Abercraig. West Newport, Dundee, 

j 1930, MacKillop. Kev. All\n MacDonald, B.A., 
i B.D., Lecturer, Faculty of Theology, Emmanuel 

1 College, Wickham Terrace, Brisbane, Queens- 

j land, Australia. 

1930. MacKinnon, Benjamin Black, J.P., “ Newark, 

' 20 Hutchison Drive, Caniiiesburn, Bearsden, 

, Glasgow. 

( 1931. MacKinnon, Donald S., Leob. Elliot Place, 
j Colintori Road, Edinburgh, 11. 

j 1919.*^Maclagan, Douglas Philip, W.S., 28 Heriot 
I Rou, Edinburgh, 3, — Secretary. 
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1923. *M ACL \GAX, Miss Morag, 28 Heriot Row, 

Edinburgh, 3. 

1922. M'Laren', Thomas, Burgh Engineer, Redcliffe, 
Barnhill. Perth. 

1928. MacLean', Archibald. “ Helenslea,*’ Bridge of 
Allan. 

1934. Maclevx. Dugald, M.A., LL.B., 10 A'ork Place, 
Edinburgh, 1 

1934. Maclean, Rev. John, Manse of Lochalsh. 
Balmacara. Kyle, Rosa-shire. 

1932. MacLean, Robert Gellatly. T'.A.I. (Bond.), 

3l>0 Perry Road. iJundee. 

1885.*Ma(T.eho>e, James, M.A.. LL.D., P.S.A., 
The Old Parsonage, Larnington. Lanarkshire. 
1931. McLellan. Robert A , M.l.Loco.E., Invergarry, 
Church Strettnn, Shropshire. 

193T, McLelland. Charles J., 12 De 'Walden Terrace, 
Kilmarnock. 

1934. M'Leod. Ale-Yandlr Grant, M.A , ‘’Ilarps- 
dalf'/' Cainphell Street. Darvel, Ayrshire. 

1030. McLeod, Ale.yandkr Korman, 1 Blackford 
Road. Edinburgh. 10. 

1930. M'Lfod, Donald, Suite 714, Vancouver Bh»ck, 
730 Granville Street, \'ancouver, B.C., 
Caiuid a. 

1933. M.\cLeoi>, Rev. Donale), The Mans**, Apple- 

el'|.'s^, Ross-slure. 

1910. Macleod, r. T.. 5o Grange Read, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1926. Macefod, Rev. John, O.B.E., Hon. C.P., 8 
Lansdo^^ne Crescent, Glasgow, N.U'. 

1924. MacLlod, Sir John Loune, G.B.E., LL.D., T2 

Great King Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1922. Maciiod. Rev Mm.coi.m. M.A., The Manse ol 
Bahiuhidder, .-^trathj iv, Perthshire. 

192.5. M\cLi:od, Rev. Williaji, B.D., Ph.D., St Brouc 
Manse, Poi't-Banriutyne, Unthesay. 

1919. Macllruy. Khv, Cami'blel M., B.I>.. Minister 
ui the Church of .Scollaml, We-?! Manse, 
.Vrdei'sier, Inverness-shire. 

192(3. M’Eintock, J \mi:s, Ivy floiibe, Lennoxtown. 
1033. MacMaster, Thomas, Secretary, Caledonian 
Insurance ruinpaiiy, IfM'J (jrange Loan, 
LdinburLdi, h. 

1905. Macmillan, The Right flon. Lord, of Aberfeldy, 
P.C,, LL.D., 41 Millbank. Westminster, 
London, 1. 

i01G.*M‘MiLLSN, Rev Willi \m, D.T>.. Ph.r>.. Chaplain 
to the Forces, .''t LeonanPs Manse, Dunferm- 
line 

1928. Mccmili.an, William K. F,, F.S.A . 42 Onslow 
Square, London, .S.M’. 7. 

1933. M‘Mukd(). James, >571 14ith .Street, Jamaica, 
N.V., L S.A. 


1930. M‘XArGHTON. Duncan, M.A.. 1 Forth Crescent, 
Stirling. 

1915. Macneil, Robert Lister, of Barra. Barra House, 
Marlbro*. Vermont, U.S.A. 

1929. M'Xeill, David. M.A., School House, Loanhead, 

Midlothian. 

1930. MacXeill. Rev. Malcolm. The Manse of Kilmo- 

dan, Glendaruel, Argyll. 

1934.*M‘Xeill, Veil, of Ardnacross, 17 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C. 3 

1933. MacNultv, Ignatius, 81 Wallace Street. 
Malden, Mass., U.S.A. 

1928. McPherson. Rev. Ale.yander, B.D., Ph.D., 
The Manse. Grangemouth. 

1918. MacPhfrsos* Donald (no address). 

1933. Macpherson, Hector, 90-58 IStith Street. 

Hollis. Long Island, Xew York, U.S.A. 

1921. M'Pherson, Jame.s. Kilrymonth. ()9 Tufiley 
Crescent. Gloucester. 

iyO0.*MAcRAK. Major Colin. C.B.E.. of Feoirlinn, 
Colhitraive. -Argyll. 

192C. M\crae, Rev. Duncan, 26 Douglas Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 12. 

1934. M.vcrae, Kenneth, Applecross, lloss-shire. 

1921. .M‘Koubie. Willia.m .Vle.ya.ndi.r F S.I., J02 

Dessw.io.l Place, .Mierdeen, 

1923.*MacKobeut, Lady, B.Sc., F.G.S., Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1935. Macvicar, Neil, W.S.. 9 Belgrave Crescent, 

Edinburgh, 4. 

1930. Mabey, Arthur Jamis, Ilawlhuni Cottage. 

Chaldon Conimou Road, Chaldoii, Surrey. 

1919. Mack, James Logan, S.S C., F.S..V., 10 Grange 

T<‘iTace, Edinl'urgli, 9. 

1931. Magi\n, Anthony John Capper, M.D., B.S., 

F.R I.P.H.. F.R.(.t.S., 13(1 Harley Street. Lnn- 
dou, W. 1. 

1920. Maitland, Mrs, of Dundiennan, Cumstouri, 

'ru uiliolm. Steuurtry of Kirkcudlinght. 

1920. Maitland, Mrs Mildred E., Laraicli, Aherfoyle, 
Perthshire. 

1928. Malcolm, Sir Ian, of Polt.dlufh, K.r.AI.CE^ 
D.L.. J.P., 71>, Duiche-itpi' Hotel, Park Lane, 

Loudon, W. 1. 

1911. Malloch, James J., M.A., Nonvood, Spylaw 
Bank Road, Colinton. 

1901. Mann, Ludovic M‘Lellan, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 

1906. Marshall, Henry B.. Rachan. Broughlon. 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn, M D., Stewart Hall 
Rollie'*uy. 

1925. Marshall, William, Btdmunt ('astle, Meiide. 
Perthshire. 
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1922. Martin, George Macgregor. 31 South Tay 

Street, Dundee. 

1921. Marwick, Hegh, M.A., D.Litt., Alton House, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1925. Marwick, James George, J.P., 21 Graham 
Place, Stromness, Orkney. 

1933. Marwick, Thomas Waller, A.K.I.B.A., 
A. M. I. Struct. E., 48 Melville Street, Edin- 
burgh, 3, 

1933. Mason, John, 20 Abbotsford Street, Dundee. 
1925.*M.\theson, Neil, Forest Lodge, Selkirk. 
1892.*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, Bt., K.T., LL.D., 

.^.R.S.A., Pollok House, Glasgow, S. 3. 

1935. Maxwell, J. Harrison, M.A., 21 Tay Crescent, 
Itiddrie, Glasgow. 

1924. *Meikle, Rev. James, B.D., 15 St Clair Terrace, 

Edinburgh, 10. 

1920. Meldrum, Rev. Neil, B.D., Ph.D., 26 Carden 
Place, Aberdeen. 

1929. Menzies, William, H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
Maytield, Melrose. 

1900. Menzies, W. D. Graham, of Pitcur, Hally- 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1927. Meredith, Rev. Thomas Downie. M.A., St 
Luke's Manse, 25 Comely Bank. Edinburgh, 4. 
1937. Michie. Mias Hellinor T., 118 Hamilton Place, 
Aberdeen. 

1934. Middleton, Arthur riERCE,M.A..F.R.Numis.S., 

12 East 97th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

1937. Millar, Charles M. IIkeburn, 17 Osborne 

Terrace, Edinburgh. 12. 

1925. Miller, Frank, Currie, Fruids Park, Annan, 

Dumfriesshire. 

1911. Miller, Steuart Napier, M.A., Lecturer in 
Roman History, The University, Glasgow. 
1929. Miller, Rev. Thomas, St Helen's Manse, High 
Bonny bridge, Stirlingshire. 

1920. Milne, Rev. A. A., Oakfield, Doune, Perth- 

shire. 

1929. Milne, Francis M., M.A., B.Sc., M.B., D.P.H., 
66 Seatield Road, Dundee. 

1923. Milne, George, Craigellie House, Lonniay, 

Fraserburgh, Aberdeeii.shire. 

1935. Mitchell, George Wilson, Kirktown Mills, 

Diuimblade, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 

1938. Mitford, T. Bruce, B.A., Lecturer in Humanit}’, 

The University, St AiidreMS. 

1922. Mooney, John. J.P., Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 

wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William James, L.R.C.S.E., L.K.C.P.E.. 

F.R.F.P.S.G., 8 Clairmont Gardens, Glasgow, 

C. 3. 

1933. Morison, Mrs D. B., 28 Kingsborough Gardens, 
Hyndland Road, Glasgow, W. 2. 


1931. Morley, Henry T., F.R.Hist.S., B.Sc. (Archae- 
oiogy)t J.P., Leicester House, King’s Road, 
Reading. 

1934. Morpeth, Robert Spottiswoode, Ph.C., M.P.S., 
10 Centre Parade, Greenford Avenue, London, 
W. 7. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, R.S.A., Architect, 
Wellington Chambers, Ayr. 

1934. Morris, S. V., “ Woodlands,'’ Newham Grange 
Avenue, Stockton-on-Tees. Co. Durham. 

1928. Morrison, Robert Clark, 14 Magdala Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh, 12. 

1930. Mortlock, Rev. William, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
M.R.S.L., 42 Suuthwood Avenue, W. South- 
bourne, Bournemouth. 

1930. Morton, Alexander Smith, Solicitor, Victoria 

Street, Newton-Stewart. 

1922. Mostyn-Jonu.«. Rev, John Edward, B.D., 

D.D., The Vicarage, Terrington St Clement, 
near King's Lynn. Norfolk. 

1925. Mowat, John, 24 Dunearn Street, Glasgow, 

C.4. 

1931. Mozeen-Hudson, Cyril, Hill Crest, Blyth 

Grove, Worksop. Notts. 

1934. Munnoch, James, F.R.S.E., 15 Liberton 

Drive, Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1032. Munro, W. a.. D.Litt.. 7 Laverockbaiik Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 5. 

1933. Murray, Charles Stewart, 8 Ilillview, 

Blackliall, Edinburgh. 

1920. Murray, Captain IL W., late Technical 
Assistant, London Museum, c/o Messrs Steven- 
son & Caiildwell, 5 Fenchurch Street, London, 

E.C. 3. 

1937. Murray, J. M., Assistant Commissioner, 

Forestry Commission, 76 Hiilview Terrace, 

Corsturpbine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1920. Murray, James, J.P., Bank Agent, Kenwood, 
Bishopbriggs, Glasgow’. 

1931. Murray’, Joseph Henry, Glengyle Lodge, 
68 Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh, 10. 

1926. Murray, Miss Louisa, The White House, 

Anstruther, Fife. 


I9]1.*Napier, George G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

1927.*Napier, j. G., Retired Tea Planter, 13 Lynedoch 
Place. Edinburgh, 3. 

1933. Napier, John Watson, M.I.Chem.E , Mansfield, 
-\lloa. 


C 
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1928. Xeil, X. A. G.. Architect, A.R.I.B.A., 3 Forres 

Street, Edinburgh. 3. 

1923. Xelsox, Mrs, Beechwood, Calderstones, Liver- 
pool. IS. 

1930. Nesbitt, Kobekt C., of Nisbet Hou.'^e, Duns — 2G 
Tregunter Road, London, .S.W. 10. 

1930. Nicholas, Donald Lons, M.A., Pine Lodge, 
Stanley Avenue, Hiijher Bebington, Cheshire. 
1927. Nicholson, Cregoe Donaldson Percy, F.S.G., ; 

Bodirinick. 51 Jersey Ruud, Lanipton, Huuns- ■ 
luu, Middlesex. ! 

1938. Noble. William, 8 riiurchhill, Edinburgh. 10. ' 

1929. Not-MA-v, Robert Carfrae, W.S., 15 York Place, i 

Edinburgh. 1. | 


1930. O'Donnell. Henry. F.P.C., M.S.P., loS ! 

.'^auchiehall Street. Glasgow. 

15)27 <')'MALLrY, Ml''. Owen St C. 1 M*)re's Garden, ■ 
r'heyne Walk, ('hclsca, Lnndini. ."^.W. 3. 

1922. OcHTERLONY, CHARLES Francis, Overburn, , 
Laiiaik Road. Currie, Midloihian. 

1924. Ogilvie, James D., Barloch, Milngavie. 

1907. *Oke. Alfred Wii.li.am, B.A , F.LS., 32 , 
Denmark Villas, Hove, Sussex i 

1928. Oliphant, Rev. Johnston. B.D., The Manse, 
Ahercurn. South Queensferry, j 

1926. Olim:r, Mrs F. S., Edgerstoii, near Jedburgh. [ 
1910. Urr. Lewis P., F.l’.A., 3 Bolgrave Place, Edin- ; 

burgli. 4. i 

1921. Orr, SrrwART. R.S.W., Conie House. Corrie, j 
Arran ! 

1933. Orrock, W. a., S.S.C., Alianshaugli. Fountain- 1 
hall. Midlothian. ' 

1028. risBORNE, Rev. Thom\s, Minister of Cockenzie 
Pari'.h ('hurch, Cockenzie Manse, Prestonpan>. l 


1922. Pwerson, George Drx.wN, 3 Balgay Avenue, 
Dundee. 

1927. Paterson, Miss Hilda Maud Leslie, Birkwood, 
Banehory, Kincanlineshire. 

1934. Paterson, The Very Rev John N. M., The 
^laii'.e. King William'’' Tow n. C.P., South Africa. 

1915 Pater')ON. John Wilson, C.^^O., M.B.E., 

A.R.LB.A., Pi'ineipal Architect. H.M, Ollice of 
Works, 11 Abiugcr Gardens, Murrayficld, 
Edinburgh, 12 

1937. Patirson, T. T, Trinity College. Cambridge. 

1930. Patfrson. The Very Rev. William P., D.D., 
LL.D.. Professor of Dninity in tlie University 
of Edinburgh, Dalmore, 17 South Oswald 
Road, Edintoirgh, 9. 


1925. Patience, Alexander, “Pilmor,'’ 2 Carrick 
Drive, N. Mt. Vernon, near Glasgow. 

1934. Paton, Edward Richmond. B.A. (Cantab.), 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., of Hareshawmuir, via Kil- 
marnock. Ayrshire. 

193G. Paton, Henry Macleod, Curator of Historical 
Records. H.M. Register House, 5 Little Road, 
Liberton, Edinburgh, 9. 

1924. Paton, James, 80 High Street, Lanark. 

1933. Patrick, William Macfarlane, Arcliitect, 
F.R.I.A.S., 35 Lintratheii Gardens, Dundee. 
1928. Patterson. Charles, F.R.S.E., Lecturer. 

University of Edinburgh, 22 Dudley Terrace, 
Trinity, Edinburgh. G. 

1925. Patterson, Richard Ferrar, M.A. (Cantab ), 

D.Litt.(Glas.), Graham's D} ke, l)ear<den, 
Dunbartonshire. 

1928. P\rL, Lieut. -Colonel J. W. Balfoer. D.S.O.. 
Falkland Pursuv ant, Cakemuir, Tyiiohead, 
Midlothian. 

1923. Paxton. Rev. William, F 11. G S.. 48 Creighton 
Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N 10. 

1923. Pfarsov. Rev. Profe.ssor A. 1. Scorr, M.A., 
D.TIl, D.Litt.. F.R.Hi&t.S., The Manse. 
Johnstone, Renfrew shire. 

1930. Peters, .\rthur Bowden, F. 11. Met. 8.. Librarian 
and Cur.ifor. Inverness Pulilic l.ihrary. 

192G. Pilkington, .\lan D., I)ean Wood, Newbury, 
Berks. 

1934. Pinto, Raimondo N. de, 4 Sloan Street, 
Leith. 

19 ol.*PoRTr.AND, His Grace Tlir Duke of, K.G.. 
Wcibcck Abbey, Notts. 

1937. Poulter, <H’'OR(.ie CoLT.iviiWooi) Brownlow, 
Coilingwood Place. Camberley, Surrey. 

1927. Prentice. James, c'o Mrs Osborne, ] Eords- 
wo(nl Clost*^ Bussi-lt, .8outlianij)lon. 

15)11. *PuisTON, Frvnk a. B., riSE, F R.San T . 
F.R E., M.l Struct E., T..R.T.B.A.. M.T P.I.. 
(.'raigrow me, Briarwell Road, Milngavie. 

I 190G. Pringle. Robert M., Sputtisw uode, Barnton 
' Park, DiCi id.son'.s Mains. Edinburgh, 4. 

j 1924. PrLL\R. Peter MacDocgm.l, 21 St Ronan's 
[ Drive, Sliawlunds, Glasgow, S. 1. 

! 192G. PuRDiF. Thom vs, Aucheneck, Killearn, Stirling- 
I shire. 

■ 15)21. PcRVLs, John M., M.C., 1 West Kclugas Road. 
I Edinburgh, 5), 


1928. Qhig. Rev. Gordon. M.A.. B.D.. The Manse. 
Monifioth, by Dundee. 

15)32. Qi'ig, Jami s Symington, Ravenscraig, Falkirk. 
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1921. Eae, John X., S.S.C., 2 Danube Street, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1932. Ramsay. David George, M.A., B.Sc., Rector of 
Kirkcudbright Academy, Skair Kilndale, Kirk- 
cudbright. 

1924. *Ramsay. Dovglas M., J.P., Bo\Gand, Galashiels, 

Selkirkshire. 

1928. Randall-MacIvee, David, M.A., D.Sc., c'o 
jMessrs Brown Shiplej' A: Co.. 123 Pall Mall, 
Luiiduii, S.W. 1. 

1908. *Rankin, William Black, of Cleddans, 2 

Rothesay Terrace. Edinburgh, 3. 

1935. Rankine, William Peancis, Badshot Lea, 
Farnham, Surrey. 

1927. Ratcliffk, Joseph Riley, M.B., C.M. (Edin.), 

F.RSE., 22 Wake Green Road. Moseley, 
Diriningham. 

1900. Raven, Alexander James, c/o The Bank of 
.Adelaide, 11 Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C. 3. 

1909. Reid, Alphonso Stodaet, J.P., Bunk of Eng- 

land, Manchester, 2 

1931. Reid, John, J.P., 27 Lintrathen Gardens, 

Dundee. 

1932. Reid, William, M.B.E., D.L., J.P., 8 Douglas 

Terrace, West Ferry, Angus. 

1931. Renilson, John, (Rieeri Mary's House, Jed- 
burgh. 

1926. Reoch. John, Hawtliomden, Erskiue Road, 
Wliiteeraigs. Renfrew 'ihire. 

1935. Rk’e. D. Talbot, M..V., B..Sc., Professor of 
Fine Art, Edinburgh Euiiver^ity, 33 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1928. *KiOHAEnsoN, Frvnci.s, Blairforkie, Bridge of 

Allan. 

1912.*Ri(’haudson, James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. OlTice of M’orks, 122 George 
Street. Edinburgh, 2 , — Curator nj Mii‘ieum. 
1923. Richardson, John, W.S., 28 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, 1. 

1928. IticHARDSON, John, Solicitor, The Hollies, 

Mu''Selburgh. 

1935. Richmond, Ian A., M A., F.S.A., E«*cturer in 
Roman- British Archteology, University of 
Durham, King's Collt>ge, Xewca&tle-upon- 
Tyne, 2. 

1919. Richmond, 0. L.. M.A., Professor of Humanitj", 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place. 
Edinburgli, 4 

1929. Rideout, Ekic Hakdwicke. M.A., B.Se., A.LC., 

Tiielwall Lea, near Warrington. lamcashire. 

1925. Ritchie, Profe&sor James. M.A,, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 

Natural History ])epar(nu‘nt, Tlie University, 
Edinburgh. 31 Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh, 9. 


1922, Ritchie. William Muir, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 

Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 

1907- Robb, James, LL.B., LL.D., 26 Ormidale Ter- 
race, Edinburgh, 12. 

1033. Robb, James A. T., 128 Beechwood Gardens, 
Ilford. Essex. 

1933. Roberts, Fergus, Joint ToM’n Clerk, Kirkden, 

Kirktonhill, Dumbarton. 

1926. Robertson, Alexander D., M.A., 30 Station 

Road, Carluke, Lanarkshire. 

1927. Robertson, Rev. .\rchibald E., M.A., B.D., 17 

Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1935. Robertson, Rev. Charles P., M.A., ‘’Nor- 
wood." 41 Queen Mary Avenue, Glasgow, 
8. 2. 

1937. Robertson, David. LL.B., S.S.C., Town Clerk, 
Edinburgh, 10 Strathearn Place, Edin- 
burgh. 9. 

1937. Robertson. F. W.. M.A.. Ph.D., Librarian, 
49 Dempster Street, Wick. Caithness. 

1926. Robertson, George S., M..V., The Cottage. 

Viowlield Road, Arbroath. 

1930. Robertson, Jamks Mkiklejohn, .Vrchitect, 
A.R.I.A.S., ‘'llamelin,” 52 Craiglockhart 
Road, Edinburgh. 11. 

1910. Robertson, John, J P., 21 laiininertoii Terrace, 
Dundee. 

1035. Robertson. Ronald Macdon.ald, W.S., Stra- 
loch, Libert on Drive, Edinburgh, 9. 

1928. Robertson. Thomas .Vtholl, Inveratholl, 

.41derimui'.^ Hill, Palmer's Green. London, 
N. 13. 

1905. Robertson. W. G. Aitchison, M.D., D.Sc., 
F. U.C.P.E.. St Margaret's, St Valerie Road, 
Bournemouth. 

1925. Robertson, Walter Muir, M.B , Ch.B., 
Ti\nlaw, llel»‘n>])urgh. 

1927. Koni uTsoN, Willi vm Cormack, 8 Plewlands 

Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. 

1937. Kobfrtson. William Stem'art Irvine, M.B . 
Ch.B.. Medical Gllieer, St Mary's House. 
Dumlries. 

1914. Robison, Joseph, U Castle Street, Kirkcud- 
bright. 

1934. Roderick, H. H., 12 Battlefield Avenue. 

Glasgow. S. 2. 

1925, Roger, George Guthrie, M.A., B.Sc., 3 Myrtle 
Terrace, East Newport, Fife. 

1928. Rogerson, Rev. Charles, M.A., VilU Roma, 

Sandown Road. Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 

1923. Holland, Miss Helen M., 6 Murraytield Drive 

Edinburgh, 12. 

1934. Rosenbi.oom, Isaac. 20 Shandwick Place, 
Edinhurgli. 2. 
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1924. Ross, Donald, M.B., Tigh-na-Linne, Lochgilp- i 
head, Argyll. I 

1929. Ross. James, 10 Midmar Gardens, Edinburgh, | 

10. j 

1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa, Langbank. I 

1928. Ross, John D., LL.D., 9345 210th Street, j 
Bellaire, X.Y., U.S.A. | 

1926. Ross, Dr Winifred M., Auchendean, Dulnain | 

Bridge, Inverness-shire. 

1927. Rowatt, Thomas, Director, Royal Scottish 

Museum, SpottisMOode, Colintoii. 

1915. Rusk, J. M., O.B.E., J.P , S.S.C., Clinton 
House. Whitehouse Loan, Edinburgh, 10. 

1930. Russell. Arthur W., M.A., W.S., 25 Hope 

Terrace, Edinburgh, 10. 

1930.*Kussell, David, LL.D., Rothes, Markinch, 

Fife. 

1937. Russell, James Anderson, M.A., Ph.D., 

*• Alderwood,” Bearsden, Dunbartonshire. 

1914. Russell, John, 2 Brunton Place, Edinburgh, 7. 

1938. Russell. Raymond, Mottisfont Abbey, Rorn&ey, 

Hampshire. 


1935. Scott, Laurence Gray, Vingolf, Lerwick, 

Shetland. 

1921.*Scott, R. L., 11 Newark Street. Greenock. 

1936. Scott, W. Dawson, County Road Surveyor, 

Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1931. Scott, W. Lindsay, D.S.C., B.A,, 7 Lambolle 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 3. 

1915. Scrymgeour, Norval, Fellow of the Institute 
of Journalists, Summerfield, Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1937. Semple, Walter, M.A., LL.B., Neidpath, 

Whitecraigs, Renfrew shire. 

1930. Sekjeantson, R. J., Troughend, Brora, Suther- 
land. 

1929. Seton- Anderson. James. The Haven, Dal- 
beattie Road, Maxwelltown, Dumfries. 
I913.*Shand, j. Harvey, W.S., 38 Northumbeiland 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1927.*Sharp, Andrew M., 8 South Inverleith .\venue, 
Edinburgh, 4. 

1917. Shaw, Julius Adolphus, Mus.D. Tnn. Coll. 
Dubliti, L.Mus., T.C.L , Beech Field, 109 
Withington Road, Whalley Range, Manchester, 


1923. Sr ViOEANS, The Hon. Lord, LL.D., 15 
Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh. 12 — Vice- 
President. 

1925.*S.vlvesen, Iver R. S., 6 Rothesay Terrace, 
Kdmburgli, 3. 

l930.*SALVEsr.N, Theodore E., F.K.S.E., 37 Inverleith 
Place, Edinburgh, 4. 

1934. Samson, David Tho3ias, D.L., Old Cullen, 
Cullen, Bantlshire. 

1930. Sanderson, Kenneth, W.S., 5 Nurthumberland 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1930. ScARTH, Henry W., East Bank, Bowden, 
St BuswelK. 

1936. Scholes, W,, M.A.. The Abbey, F’ort 

Augustus. 

1910.*Scobie, Major Iai.n H. Mackay, 1st Seaforth 
Highlanders, 1 Coates Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

1926. Scott, Douglas H., M.B., Ch.B., 5 King's 
Court, Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19. 

1935. Scott, Rev. Jajies G. Dawson, Manse of 
Logiealinond, Perth-shire. 

1938. Scott, Mi'>s Judith D. Guillt'm, Honorary 
Secretary of the Southern Provincial Committee 
of the Central Council for Care of Churches 
94a Cr(jmwell Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W. 7. 


10 . 

1918. Shaw. Mackenzie S., W.S., 1 Tliistle Court, 
Edinburgh, 2. 

1932. Shaw, Neil, General Secretary and Organiser, 
An Coinunn O'aidhealack, Octa3ia Buildings, 
Kilmacolm. 

1930. Shaw, R. Cunliffe, M.Sc., F.R.C.S.Eng., 
L.R.C.P. (London), 24 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

1017. Shaw, William B., F.R.Hist.Soc., Honorary 
Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian 
Huslorioal Society of England, London, 56 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

1917. SuiELLs, Courtenay John, C.A., 17 Melville 
Street, Edinluirgh, 3. 

1037. Silver, A. S., M.B., Cli.B.(Edin.), B.A(()xon ), 
The Old Parsimage, Davidson's Mains, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 

1030.*Si3ipson, Muss Margaret E. Barbour, M.A. 

Assistant Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Scotlanil, 13 5fanor Place, Ivlmburgh, 3. 

1926. Simpson, Richard J., Hermitage, Corstor- 
phine, Edinburgh, 12. 

1036. Simpson, Victor Ale.xander, Structural 
Engineer, Duiicraggan, Ferry Road West, 
Edinburgh, 5. 

1919. Simpson, William Douglas, M.A., D.Litt., 
Librarian, Aberdeen University, The Chaplains’ 
Court, Chanonry, Old Aberdeen. 

1931. Simpson, W. N., 31 Broomley Drive, Giffnock, 
Renfrewshire. 
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1908. Sinclair, Colin, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.I.B.A., St j 

Margaret's, Ralston Avenue, Crookston, Glas- , 

gow, s.w. 2. ; 

1919. Sinclair, John, Fallin Public School, Stir- | 
ling. I 

1926. Sinclair, John H., 2Q4 West Regent Street, i 
Glasgow. I 

1909. Skinner. Robert Taylor, M.A., F.R.S.E., | 

35 Campbell Road, Edinburgh, 12. 1 

1928. Slater, John Murray, Provost of Kirkwall, | 

Vogablik, Kirkwall. 

1929. Slimon, Alexander M., Moyhali, Kirkintil- 

loch. 

1928. Smallwood, Robert Henry Gough, Banker, 

5 Carlton Villas, Wrexham, N. Wales. j 

1922. Smeai.l, Thomas Young. Solicitor, CastleuooJ, I 
Jedburgh. 

1933. Smith, Alexander, M.A., F.R.S.A., 34 

Holly Avenue, Jesmond, Xewcastle-upon- 
Tyne. i 

1930. Smith, Miss Annette, 11 Midmar Gardens ' 

Edinburgh, 10. | 

1931. Smith, Rev. Colin, M.A., Free Church Manse, : 

Campbeltown. 

1910. Smith, David Baird, C.li.E., LL D., 5 Kirkleo 

Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 

1934. Smith, John, B.Sc., Chief Conservator of 

Forests, Sudan Government, lUrkhill, Coal- 
burn, Lanarkshire. 

1936. Smith, John Frederick (Chief Librarian, 
Liverpool Puldic LibraricN), Tutnal, Gwydrin 
Road, Calder.stones, Liverpool, 18. 

1938. Smith. W. S. Kennedy. r>.A.. Ayr Academy, 
Ayr, 

1932. Snyder, Professor Franklyn B., A.M., Ph.D., 

LL !>.. Professor of English, Northwestern 
University, 1624 Ashland Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

1921. vSouTAR, Charles Geodes, F.R.I.B.A., 15 South 

Tay Street, Dumlee. 

1935. SouTER, George, Drynie, Dingwall. 

1928. SiMCKM w, Cyril Saunders, R.H.A., L.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.S.A., F.R.S.A.I., The Studio, 
Edridge Road, Croydon, Surrey. 

1910.*Spencer, Colonel Charles Louis, C.B.E.,D.S.0., 

5 Great Western Terrace, Glasgow. 
1910.*Spencer, John Jame.s, 5 Great Western Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

1920. Stephen, Rev. William, B.D.. D.P., Cam 
Dearg, t>8 Gardiner Road, Edinburgh, 4. 

1922. Steuart, Mrs Mackenzie, Down, Whimple, 

Devon. 

1930. Stevens, C. E., M. A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 


1933. Stevenson, Captain Edward Daymonde. 
M.C., C.V.O., Secretary and Treasurer, The 
National Trust for Scotland, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh, 3. 

1927. Stevenson, Major Herbert H. M'D., Culter 
House, Coulter, Lanark. 

1937. Stevenson. Rev. James Patrick, B.A., C.F., 
11 Colemore Road, Bournemouth, 

1895. Stevenson, John H., M.B.E., K.C., Marchmont 
IleralJ, 9 Oxford Terrace, Edinburgh, 

4. 

1913. Stevenson, Norman, Dechmoiit View, Sandy- 
hills, Shettle.ston. 

1913. Stevenson. Percy R., 7a Young Street, Edin- 
burgh, 2. 

1937. Stevenson. William B.. D.Litt., D.D.. 
Emeritus Profe.s&or, 31 Mansitmhiui.se Road, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1922. Stewart. Andrew, II. M. Inspector of Taxes, 

2 Caird Drive. Fartick. Glasgow, W. 1. 

1922. Stewart, Charles, C.A., Bracken Bruach, 
Downfield. Dundee. 

1925.*Stewart, Ian R. H., 11 Fartiuhar Road, 
Wimbledon Park. London, S.W. 19. 
1917.*Stewart, John Alexander. 104 Cheapside 
Street. Glasgow. 

1037. Stewart. Mrs. MurdtKstuun Castle, New mains. 
Lanarksliire. 

1929. Stewart, Mrs John A., Tempar, Kinrioull, 

Perth. 

1925. Stewart, Miss Ranolina, 19 Blacket Place, 
Edinburgh, 9. 

1925. Stirling, Colonel Archibald, of Garden, 
Sandyholes, Kippen, Stirlingshire. 

1908. SriRTON, Rev. John, C.V.O., B.D., D.D., Delvine, 
Dregiiorn Loan, Colinton. 

1925. Storie, William Stevenson, L.A., S.S.C., 
N.P., 9 Merehiston Crescent, Edinburgh, 

10 . 

1930. *Strathcona and Mount Royal, The Right 

Hon. Lord, 14 South Audley Street, London^ 

W.l. 

1929. Struthers, Major James G., D.S.C., Bonawe 
Quarries, Connel, Argyll. 

1933. Sturrock, J. Frederick, 417 Blackness Road, 
Dundee. 

1925, Sutherland, His Grace The Duke of, Dunrobm 
Castle, Sutherland. 

1938. Sutherland, Francis G., W.S., 2 Arboretum 
R».>ad, Ktliuburgh, 4. 

1937. Sutherland, Harald Haco, Solicitor, 23 
Culzean Crescent, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. 

1928. Sutherland, J. R., Christian Institute, Hamil- 
ton Street, Motherwell. 
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1923. SuTirLL, Arnold. L.R.I.B.A., M.Inst.M. & 
r Y.E.. Halifax Chambers. Oxford 

Street. Harrogate. Yurk',hiro. 

1916. Swax.T. Aikman', A.K.I.B.A.. T St ColmeStreet, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


1916. *Tait, Edwtn Seymour Reid, Bydin, St Olaf 

Street. Leruick, Shetland. 

1933. Tail, James, 431 E. Congress Street, Detroit, ' 
Mich., U.S.A, 

1920. Taylor. Alexander B., M.A., D.Litt., 25 
IVestfield Road, Broughty Ferry, Dundee. 

192T. Taylor. Charles, 13 Westland Drive. Scutstoun, 
Cilasgow, W. 4. 

1931. Taylor, Charles Henry, Collegelull House, 
Koslin, Mi'llothian. 

1917. Taylor, Frank J., 21 TankerviUe Terrace, 

Jesmond, ^'ewcastle-on-Tyne, 

1929, Taylor. James, 5601 De Longpre Avenue, Holly- 

wood, California. 

1930, Taylor, John, Collegehill House, Roshn, 

Midlothian. 

1902. Thin. Robert, M.A., M.B., C.M , LL.D., 25 
Ahei’cnuiiljy Place, Edinburgh. 3. 
192C.*Thomp&on, Profe.ssor Harold William, 

Ph.D., Xeu York State College. Albany, New • 
York State. U.S.A, 

1906. ♦Thomson. David Couper, J.P., D L , Inveravon, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1920. Thomson, George Clark, Barrist»*r-at-Uaw, i 
P O, Box ^^0. Swift Current, Sa^katche^van, | 
Canada. 

1913. Thomson. James. The Cedars, 21 F’ortis Green, • 
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Museum of Northern Antiquities, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Czeclio- 
slora kia. 

National Museum, Zagreb. Yugoslavia. 

I Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 

I Norsk Folkemuseum, 0»lo, Norwa}'. 

I Oslo University, Norway. 

Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Prahistorische Kommission der Akademie der 
W issensohaftcn in Ostmark. Germany. 

^ Prussia-iluseum, Konigsberg (P). 

Reale Aecadeniia Xarionale del Lincei, Rome. 

] Rhein. Landesmuseum, Trier. 

Rijks-Museum van Oudheden, Leiden. 
Romisch-Germanisehes Central Museum, Mainz, 
Germany. 

^ Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 

Royal Society of Xorthern Antiquaries, Copenhagen. 
Selile^isolier Altertumsvereiii. Breslau. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 

Societd d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Societe des Antiquaires de I'Ouest. 

Societe Archeologique d’Alexandrie. 

Societe Archeologique du Midi de la France. 

Societe Archeologique de Montpellier. 

Societe Archeologicjue de Moravie. 

Societe Archeologi(|ue de Namur, 

Societe des Bollandistes, Bru.sscl.s. 

Societe Finlandaise d’Archcologie, Helsingfors. 
Societe d'Histoire et d’Arelicologie de Gaud. 

Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 

Societe Prehistorique Franyaise, Paris. 

Societe Prehistorique Polonaise. 

Societe Royale d’Archcologie, Brinyelles. 

Stadtisches Museum fur Volkerkunde, Leipzig. 
Stavanger Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 

Turk Tarili Kiirumu, Ankara, Turkey. 

University Library, Lund, Sweileii. 

L’niversity Library, Tartu, Esthonia. 

Upsala Universit}-. 

Verein fur Nassauisehe Alterthumskuiide, Wies- 
baden. 

Verein von Alterthumsfreunden ini Rheinlande, 
Bonn. 

' Wiener Rraehi.storisclic GesclLeiiaft, Ostmark, 
Germain. 
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Peeiodicals. 

V Anthropologie, Paris. 

Bulletin archeologique polonais, Warsaw. 

Libraries, British. 

Athenseum Club Library, London. 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 

Bodleian Librar3’, Oxford. 

British Museum Librarj’. 

Chetham’s Librarv', Manchester. 

Church of Scotland College Library, The Mound, 
Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

National Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

National Librarj’ of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 

Public Record Office Library, Ixmdon. 

Royal Library, Windsor. 

Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 


Scottish Record Office, Historical Department. 

■ Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

' University Library, Aberdeen. 

I University Library, Cambridge. 

■ University Library, Edinburgh. 

' University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, St Andrews. 

Victoria and Albert Museum Library, London. 

I Libraries, Foreign. 

' Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich, Bavaria, 
j BibUotheque d'Art et d’Archeologie, Universite de 
I Paris. 

I National Librarj’, Paris, 
i National Librarj’, Vienna. 

. Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 

I Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. 

I Public Library, Hamburg. 

I Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

' Royal Library, Stockholm. 

I Sachsische Landes-bibliothek, Dresden. 
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OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHTH SESSION, 1937-1938 

Anniversary Meeting, 30 //i Xove)»bcr 1937 . 

THOMAS YULE, W.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Rev. Will Burnett, B.D., and Dr W. K. Dickson were api^ointed 
yerutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having been coiu-luded. the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to he as follows; — 

President. 

Sir Geok(;i: Mac donald, K.C.B.. LL.D.. D.Litt., F.B.A. 

I i ce- Presi denf.s. 

Luomas Y'cli:. W.S. 

I’jol'ossor T. H. Buyce. iM.D.. LL.U.. F.R.S. 

The Hon. Lord St Vickans, LL.D. 


vor.. i.xxii. 
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Councillors. 


Colonel Charles L. Spencer, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. 

Brigadier-General E. Craic:-Bro\Vx, 

D.S.O. 

Sir Francis J. Grant. K.C.V.O., 
LL.D., Lord Lyon King of Arms. 


Rev. M'illiam Burnett. B.D. 
MC G. C. Han-n-a. O.B.E.. C.A. 
W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt. 
Sheriff C. H. Brown, K.C. 
MTlliam Angus. 

MTlliam K. Dickson. LL.D. 


Secretaries. 

Douglas P. Maclagan, W.S. Angi s Graham, M.A. 


For Foreign Correspondence. 

Professor V. Gordon Childe, D.Litt., Professor \V. M. t' alder. M.A.. LL.D., 
D.Sc. F.B.A. 


Treasurer. 

J. Bolam Johnson, C.A. 


Curators of the Museum. 

James Cukle. LL.D.. W.S. James S. Richardson. 


Curator of Coiits. 
Robert Kerr. M.A. 


Librarian. 

Alexander O. Ci rle, C.V.O.. LL.D. 


Councillors ex-officio. 


The Hon. Sir Hew H.' 

Dalrymple, K.C.V.O. 
K E N N ET H S N D E H s ( ) N . 
MCS. 


Reprcserttinrj 
the Board of 
Trustees. 


John A. Inglis. 


I Bepresetdituj 
I the Treasiinj. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: 

George F. J. Bell. The .Studio. 3 Challoner CresciMit. West Kensinoton 
London. W. 14. 

Andrew Black. Carnetliy." S Clopington Road. Maryficld. Dnnd(>e. 

Miss Mara* E. Boa'LE. Kindrochat. Coinrie. Eertlishire! 

Lindsay Frank Hi llivant. L.R. F.B.A.. (iOO Stratford lload. Binnhwhain 11 
The Kt. Hon. The Fare of Caledon. Caledon Castle, (’aledon. \ Ireland 
William John Cameron. J.F.. Estate Office. Flichitv. bv Inverness 
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James Davidson. M.B., Ch.B.. F.R.C.P.E., 41 Brampton Grove, Hendon, 
London. N.4V. 4. 

Thomas Dykes. 3 Bank Street. Annan. 

Sidney' Fitzpateick, 3.5 Arnos Road. New Southgate. London. N.ll. 

Robeet James Good. .T.P.. Maybank, 32 Almvickliill Road, Uberton, 
Edinburgh. 9. 

The Very Rev. K. M. Sutiiebland Graeme. Provost of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Dundee. 76 Blackness Avenue. Dundee. 

Patrick St tiierland Graeme of Graemeshall. Orkney. C.B.E.. .J.P.. Rose- 
ness. Harpenden. Herts. 

Sir REGiN.\Ln F. Johnston. K.C.M.G., C.B.E.. M.A.(Oxon.). LL.D.(Hong-kong). 

Eilean Righ. Kilmartin, Argyll. 

John Leesb. "Dhu Yarran.” 267 Clepingtou Road. Dundee. 

Charles M. Hepburn Mill.cr, 17 Osborne Terrace. Edinburgh. 12. 

George Collingwood Brownlow Poulter. Collingwood Place. Camberley. 
Surrey. 

F. W. Robertson. M.A.. Ph.D.. Librarian. 49 Dempster Street. Wick. 
Caithness. 

William Stewart Irvine Robertson. M.B.. Ch.B.. Medical Officer. St. 
Clary's House. Dumfries. 

Walter Semple. M..V.. LL.B.. Neidpath. M’hitecraigs. Renfrewshire. 

A. S. Silver. !M.B.. Ch.B.(Edin.). B.A.(Oxon.). The Old Parsonage. Davidson's 
Mains. Edinburgh. 4. 

MTlliam B. Stevenson. D.Litt.. D.D.. Emeritus Professor. 31 Mansionhouse 
Road. Edinburgh. 9. 

Harald Haco Sutiierl.xnd. Solicitor. 23 Culzean Crescent. Kilmarnock. 
Ayrshire. 

Francis .Iames Tyz.\ck. A.R.P.S.. L5 Barkers Toad. Nether Edge. Sheffield. 7. 
Guy' Artih'r W.ird. Genealogist. SI Brookdene Avenue. Oxley. M’atford. 
Alex.\nder Westwater. Publisher. Station Road. Lochgelly. Fife. 

A. Stuart MTght.man. Ashley. Brackeubrae .\venue. Bishopbriggs. Glasgow. 


Tlie Secretary read the list of Members deceased since the last Annual 


Meeting: — 


JhVlloi's. 


.loHN Barthoi.omiav. O.B.K.. LL.D.. of Gleuorchard. Sheriff-Substitute 
of Lanark. Nunholm. 9 N'ictoria Circus, tdasgow .... 

Charles S. M. Bompas. Clat 10. 24 Palace Court. London. tV. 2 
Henry Bortuwk k of Borthwick Castle, 122 Great Western Road, 
Glasgow .......... 

Robert Cr.mg Comwn of Achuadrish. Lochside Cottage. Duddingstou. 
Hdinburgh ......... 

Rev. Tho.mas Crameord. B.D.. The Elms. tVhitehouse Loan. 
Hdinburgh ...... 

D.vvid Dunc.vn. .I.P.. Parkview. Balgay Road, Dundee 

.John Enw.tiios. LL.D.. F.R.S.E.. .5 Great IVestern Terrace. Glasgow 

George Kyre-Todd. .J.P., .Vuchenlarick. by Balloch 


Ell cted. 

1909 

1885 

1903 

1920 

1908 

1917 

1892 

1925 
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Elected 


Scott Guxx, Tynedale Hydropathic, Hexham. Northumberland . 1934 

S. Douglas Jacksox, 73 West George Street, Glasgow . . . 1923 

Frederick Johxstox. J.P., Woodville. Falkirk .... 1935 

.1. Noel -Johxstox. Hon. Secretary. Montrose Natural History and 

Antiquarian Society. 1 Panmure Place. Montrose 1936 

Alexaxder Burgess Kexxedy. 1 Randolph Place, Edinburgh . 1911 

Rev. G. A. Fraxk Kxight. M.A., D.D.. F.R.S.E.. 66 Great George 

Street. Glasgow ......... 1928 

Miss Jaxe C. C. Macdonald of Ballintuim. L.L.A.. Windmill House. 

Arbroath .......... 1923 

JV. Laidlaw McDougall. Sumburgh. Shetland .... 1932 

Thom.vs W. MacDowall. M.D.. of Wadhurst. Tunbridge 'Wells . 1872 

MTlliam !Macixtyre. Schoolhouse. Cronberry. Cumnock. Ayrshire 1934 

R. JY. R. Mackexzie, Springbank. Isla Road. Perth .... 1882 

Rev. Andrew Colquhoi x 4IacEeax. The Manse. Conton. Ross-shire. 1926 
Rev. Kexxeth A. JIacRitchie. Parish Manse, Lairg, Sutherland 1929 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Eust.cce Maxwell, Bart., K.T.. P.C.. 

D.C.L.. LL.D.. F.R.S.. Monreith. CVhaujjhill, Wigtownshire . . 1884 

Mrs Gr.\y Muir. 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh . . 1931 

Rev. Dox.\ld Muxro. D.D., Free Church Manse, Ferintosh. Rogart. 

Sutherland .......... 1928 

.Joiix M’hitehill P.vrsoxs. Bi'oomers House, Pulborough, Sussex 1931 

Alex.cxder Reekie, J.P.. 22 Greenlaw Avenue. Paisley . . . 1928 

JoHX Rennie. Wellcroft. Helensburgh ..... 1921 

Sir H. Arthur Rose. Bart., D.S.O., D.L.. LL.D.. 23 Ainslie Place. 

Edinburgh .......... 1924 

Alexander Simpson. J.P., JVest Leigh, Pitfodels. Aberdeenshire 1927 

Captain George S. C. Swixton. 28 Albert Hall Mansions. London 1900 

Al.vstair N. Tayler. B.A.(Oxon.), 181 Queen’s Gate. London . 1927 

Edward John Thomson. 6 CVindsor Terrace JVest. Kelvinside. 

Glasgow ........... 1921 

Robert F. MTlliamsox, 4 Grange Terrace. Edinburgh 1928 


The Meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society 
had sustained in tlie death of these Members. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the affairs 
of the Society: — 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Re])ort 
for the year ending 30th November 1937. 

FellousJiip . — The total number of Fellows on the roll 
November 1930 was .... 

At 30th November 1937 the number was 


at 30th 
. 1034 

1019 


being a decrease of . 


15 
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The number of new Fellows added to the roll during the year was 
17. while .33 died. 19 resigned, and 12 allowed their membership to lapse. 
During the last six years there has been a loss of about 50 in our member- 
ship. perhajis not serious, considering the large Fellowship and the 
times through which we are passing; but if the Society is to maintain 
its influence and activities losses should, if possible, be made ui). and 
Fellows are asked to do what they can amongst friends interested in 
archeeology to enlist new recruits. 

It is with the deepest regret tliat we have to record the death of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, one of the oldest as he was one of the most eminent 
Fellows of the Society. He 2 )assed away after a very brief illness, at 
Moni’eith, his home in Galloway, at the age of ninety-two. on 30th 
October. 

Though Sir Herbert was distinguished as a man of letters, it is not 
with that aspect of his career that we wish to deal here. That has been 
referred to in numerous notices elsewhere, but it is his interest in 
archseology. his connection with this Society, and his constant interest 
in its aims that we shouhl like to emphasise. 

It was when his father drained the Loch of Dowalton, in 1803, that 
Sir Herbert first showed his interest in archteological research. The 
draining exposed a group of crannogs which were excavated by Sir 
Herbert aird a party of friends, and a itumber of valuable relics were 
recovered and handed over to the National Museum. This led to 
further research in crannogs in Gralloway. with valuable results. 

In the busy life of a copious writer, as Member of Parliament, and 
propriet(jr of a large estate taking an active part in the administration 
of county affairs, there was little leisure, as his life developed, for 
excavations. His early interest, however, remained active. In 1877 he 
was one of a body of frieiuls who founded a Society to publish the 
Records, antiquarian and historical, of the counties of Ayr and Wigtown, 
later Ayr and Galloway, and for a number of years he assisted as 
Secretai-y. He was the author of a commimication on the Heraldrv of 
Galloway, illustrated by plates prepared by himself. From his own 
neighbourhood he gathered together a collection of antiquities which he 
eventually presented to the Museum. 

He was elected Presichmt of the Society in 190U. and continued to 
occupy the post for thirteen years. 

When the Royal t'ommission on Ancient and Historical ^flonuments 
(Scotland) was apiiointed he was the obvious Chairman, a post which 
he gladly accepted and which he filled till 1935, when, owing to his 
advanced age, he considered it wise to retire. 
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He was Rhine! Lecturer for the years 1893 and 1911. his subjects 
being “The Place-Names of Scotland” and “The Early Chronicles 
relating to Scotland.” 

The honours and distinctions that were bestowed on him were 
numerous. He was a Privy Councillor, a Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle. Fellow of the Royal Society, Lord Lieutenant of Wigtownshire 
since 1903, a Lord of the Treasury, 1886-1892. D.C.L., LL.D.. Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, 1897—98. and tliough eighty 
years of age at the founding of the National Library, he was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the Library Trustees. 

At our meetings he was frequently to be seen and occasionally heard, 
and many must recall his short, neat figure, dignified bearing, and full 
clear voice. As late as the Annual General Meeting of 1935 he mos-ed 
the adoption of the President’s Report. 

Proceedings . — An advance copy of the Proceedings lies upon the table. 
Twenty-six pai)ers were read during the session, of which seventeen 
dealt with prehistorical and nine with historical subjects. 

The Museion . — The number of relics added to the collections amounted 
to 355 by donation and 52 by purchase. 

As usual, the largest proportion belong to the preliistoric ];)eriod. 
!Mr ^Yalter G. Grant has again presented a considerable number of very 
important relics, chiefiy from excavations carried out by him in Orkney. 
Tliese include Neolithic and Iron Age pottery and other relics from the 
long stalled cairn, the Knowe of Rowiegar: a Bronze Age urn of clav 
and another of steatite, with two unique objects of tlie same material 
from short cists at Quandale; Iron Age pottery and stone imijlements 
from an earth-house at Grip]>s. and some typical hone objects, including 
long-handled weaving combs from the Broch of Home. Sanday. Orknev. 
Major Harry H. Hehden, 51. C., has given a large collection of Neolithic 
and Iron Age pottery and other relics from a loTig stalled cairn aiid 
another site on the Calf of Eday, Orkney. Dr .1. ,1. Galbraith, 
F.S.A.Scot.. presented a Bronze Age beaker and part of another from 
Findoii. Ross-shire, while part of a beaker and a cinerary urn. with a 
bone pendant contained in it, found at Craigentinny. were purchased. 

Our Roman collections have been augmented by the gift of a Roman 
altar from .Newstead by Dr .lames Curie, and of an intaglio from the 
Roman 5Yall. at Bearsden. by Mr Ludovic 5IcLellan 5Iann. 

Three sculptured stones belonging to the Christian Period have 
been presented; 2 )art of a cross-slab from St Ola, IVhiteness, Shetland, 
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by Mr E. S. Reid Tait ; i^art of a eross-shaft, originally at Cambusnetlian, 
Lanarkshire, by the County Council of Lanarkshire; and a cross-shaft 
dating to about 1500, from Eilean Mor, Argyll, by Colonel D. F. Neill 
of Keills. 


Excavations. — Further excavations at the Roman fort at Fendoch, 
Perthshire, have been carried out by Mr Ian Richmond, F.S.A.Scot., 
and Mr J. Macintyre. The exploration of a Viking site at Freswick Bay, 
Caithness, has been begun by Dr A. O. Curie, and Mr C. S. T. Calder 
has examined a stalled cairn and a later site on the Calf of Eday, Orkney. 
Interesting structural features have been discovered on all these sites, 
and some very imiDortant relics recovered. 

The Library. — The additions to the Library amounted to 111 by 
donation and 2.3 by purchase. In addition, a large number of publica- 
tions of learned societies, etc., have been received by way of exchange 
and subscription. 152 books have been bound under the grant from 
H.M. Treasury for this purpose. 

TJie Riiind Lectureship. — The Rhind Lectures for 1937 were delivered 
this month by Dr C. A. Malcolm, tlie subject being Mediaeval Edinburgh.” 
The course for 1938 will be given by Monsieur Claude Schaeffer of the 
National Museum of Antiquities of France on his excavations at Ras 
Shamra, and that for 1939 will be delivered by Professor Haakon Shetelig, 
Bergen, on the "Early Art of Scandinavia.” 

The Gunning Felloicship. — The Gunning Fellowshixi for 1937 was 
awarded to Mr A. J. H. Edwards to enable him to visit archaeological 
sites in Caithness and Orkney. 


The Chahners-Jervise Prize. — Tlie district selected for the Chalniers- 
.Jervise Prize Essay for 1937 was. Lanark and Bute. Two essays were 
received, and the prize was awarded to Miss Dorothy N. Marshall for 
her essay on "Caves in Bute and the Cumbraes.” 


National Mi>.eum of AntiquitiE'^ of Sihitland, 
Qi'een Street. Edinburgh. 


GEORGE MACDONALD, 
President. 


The Re])ort was adopted on the motion of Mr John A. Inglis. King’s 
Remembrancer, secoinled by Dr Alex. O. Curie. 
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Monday, 13//i December 1937. 

PROFES.SOR THOMAS H. BRYCE, M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

Rev. 'Walter Robert Horth, A.K.C.. “The Bield.’’ Stonebridge. Shalford, 
Guildford. Surrey. 

tViLLiAM Charters Ht’nter. 95 Rentield Street. Glasgow. C. 2. 

James Alexander Loggie. M.A.. Schoolhouse. Manor. Peebles. 
tViLLiAM Macintosh. Hermon Cottage. 7 Well Road, Dundee. 

David Robertson. LL.B.. S.S.C.. Town Clerk. Edinburgh. 10 Strathearn 
Place, Edinburgh. 9. 

Mrs Stewart, Murdostouu Castle, Ncwmains, Lanarkshire. 

The following Donations to the Museum received during the recess, 
from 10th ^lay to 30th November, were intimated, and thanks voted 
to tlie Donors: — 

(1) Bequeathed by iirs Mary B. Stuart, through Messrs .Iohn (k 

Brodie & Sons. M'.S. 

Lain]! in the form of a hollow Silver Ball, measuring 4 inches in 
diameter, showing (lierced nautical designs in circular ])anels. and hearing 
the name JENS ULRICH. 1702. 

(2) By T. I. Malcolm. 98 High Street. Dunbar. 

Sugar Cutter for breaking uji sugar loaves, made by LowK, Glasgoiv, 
and Tea-leaf Cutter, both used by a grocer in Dunbar. 

(3) By John M. Corrie. F.S.A.Scot. 

Piece of Cramp from Pa])a Stour. Shetland. 

(4) By Charles Cumming Caluer, F.S.A.Scot. 

Anvil-stone of subtriangular shape, measuring 7| inches by 7^ inches 
by 3J inches, found in a drystone dyke on White :Mirc Farm. Dyke, 
Morayshire. 
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(5) By IValteh G. Grant, F.S.A.Seot. 

Two pieces of Cramp found near a burial mound at Stenness, 
Orkney. 

Piece of Kelp Slag from North Ronaldsay. 

Four M'eaving Combs of Deerhorn. all slightly imperfect. (1) measuring 
oj inches long, with four teeth remaining and six broken off; ( 2 ) nieasur- 
ino- inches lono-. the end of the handle notched, with four teeth and 

o _L o ' 

stumiJS of two more remaining; (3) measuring inches long, with two 
teeth and remains of seven remaining, has two parallel incised lines on the 
upper face of the handle: (4) both ends imperfect, measuring 2|^ inches 
long, stumjis of six teeth remaining. “Weaving Comb of Deerhorn. ^lartially 
made, the teeth not yet cut out. measuring 4^ inches long; Thin oval 
Plate of Deerhorn. measuring inches in length. 1 ^- inch in breadth, 
and 5 inch in thickness, pierced at one end by a large hole and by four 
smaller ones in other parts: the ui)per surface is almost covered with 
oblique incised lines. Object of Cetacean Bone of unknown use. measur- 
ing 8 -^ inches in length, having broad sliallow grooves at various places; 
Domical M’horl of Bone, made from the proximal end of aii animal’s 
femur, measuring Ij^g- inch in diameter and 1 inch in height; Pin head, 
of flattened spheroidal shape, with a perforation below, measuring 

inch in diameter and ^ inch in height, formed from a horse's tooth; 
Stone M'horl, l^g- inch in diameter; Tooth of seal. Three fragments of 
a vessel of liard dark Pottery; Finger-ring of Silver, in three coils, 
measuring inch in diameter, and Toggle or Ring of Bone, of irregular 
form, measuring 1 inch by ^ inclr in cross diameters. All found 
in the Broch of Howe. Sanday. Orkney, tlie last two specimens lying 
together in a recess or aumrie in the wall. 

Cutting edge of an Axe of greenstone, found in Caithness. 

Barbed AiTow-head of grey Quartz, measuring ^ inch by inch, 
slightly imperfect, found in the held containing a Cairn, to tlae west of 
the steading on the farm of Trundand. Rousay, Orkney. 

Flint Nodide. measuring 1^^ inch by 1 inch by inch, naturally 
perforated and showing signs of battering on the periphery. 

Stone Axe. measuring inches l)y 2jy inches, fountl in the field 

adjoining the Broch of Miilhowe. Rousay. Orkney. 

Collection of relics from the l^oiig Stalletl Cairn aiul later intrusive 
buildings, at Rowiegar. Rousay. Orkney. 

Collection of Stone InqileTiients and fragments of Pottery, etc., from 
an Earth-house at Gri])ps. Rousay. Orkney. (See communications by 
AValtcr G. Grant. F.S.A.Seot.. to aiqjear in Vol. T..XXIII.) 
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Stone Axe-like Object, measuring 6^ indies by 1|^ inch, from the 
island of IVyre, Orkney. 

Mushroom-shaped object of stone with a chisel-shaped stem, tapering 
to a rounded point, measuring 3f inches in length, and 2^ inches by 2| 
inches in cross diameters across the head (fig. 1), found at Rinyo, 
Rousay, Orkney. 



I'ia. 1. Stune Olijf. t from Kumj, ([.) 

Iron Medal, struck by the Germans to celebrate the sinking of 
S.iS. Lusitania. 

Communion Token of Tingwall. 


(6) By Li'jjovic McLellan Manx, F.S.A.Scot. 

Intaglio of ('lialcedony. bearing the figure of a woman, facing right, 
holding a plate in the right hand and an olive branch in the left. ^(^110 
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left is an altar with a fire on it. Found by Andrew Macdougall, when 
digging in a garden on the line of the Roman M all at Bearsden. Glasgow. 

(7) By James S. Richardsox, F.S.A.Scot. 

Early eighteenth-eeiitnry Candlestick of Brass, with octagonal 
domed base, measuring 5f inches in height. 

Pair of pocket Candlesticks of Brass, the component iiarts of which 
can be taken apart and screwed into smaller compass for transport. 

Iron Fish Spearhead, with five barbed prongs, four set in a square 
and one in the centre. It has a sharply tapering socket, without a pin- 
hole, measuring inch in diameter at the month and 11^ inches in 
length; attached to the socket is a stout rope loop. After striking, 
the shaft was retained in the hand, and the creature speared was dragged 
in with a line attached to the loop. 

Flat box of sheet Iron, measuring 3| inches by 2 inches by ^ inch. 
The lid is hinged at one corner and decorated with crossed incised fishes ; 
on the bottom is “BEN SM'ISS. 1726.” 

(8) By H.M. Commissioners of MTirks. 

Four Objects of green Glass, of square section, measuring inch in 
height, and tapering upwards from inch to inch at the toji. Avith a 
deep circular socket in the top. used in Aveaving. Found in the founda- 
tions of old AA'eaA'crs’ houses in St Thomas Street, Arbroath. 

(9) By John Macaskill, Kallin, Grimisay, Lochinaddy. 

M'ooden Vessel, AA ith an OA'al boA\ 1 rudely cut out of the solid, measur- 
ing 8| inches by inches by inclies. the handle 3^ inches long, 
found 8 feet deep in a peat moss, on the island of Grimisay. Outer 
Hebrides. 

(10) By M’ ALTER Dickson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Heraldic Panel of grey Sandstone, measuring 22 inches by 18 inches. 
It hears the Hammermen’s arms (a liammer Avith (toaa'u ahoA'c). and 
“ CAI lA 1686.” The arms are enclosed in a iianel AAith a cheridi’s head 
and drapery at the top. the latter continuing doAAu the sides. It is said 
to luiA'c come from 190 High Street. Edinburgh, the old Hammermen's 
Hall at the foot of Old Fishmarket Close. 

(11) By C. E. Gielon, 2 Brunton Place. Edinhurgh. 

Iron SAvey. 
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(12) By Robert Bryden. 14 Lurgan Road. Parkview, Johannes- 

burg. through Sir JoHY Stirling Maxwell. Bart.. K.T.. 
F.S.A.Soot. 

Stone Axe. measuring 63 ^ inches by 2^ inches by 1-j^ inch, found on 
11th May 190U on the farm of Fodderty, near Dingwall. Ross-shire. 

(13) By ^liss M. C. Grieve. Minnydow. Castle Douglas. 

Silver gilt Memorial Medallion of Charles I., oval in shape, with a 
fixed looiD and free ring for suspension at the top, and a pendant pearl 
below. Ohv. Portrait of the King, in relief, half facing the left, with 
Carolus Primus above: rev. the Royal Arms and initials C.R. 

Gold Memorial Ring of Charles II.. the shoulders chased and 
enamelled black: the bezel is oval and contains a miniature of the 
King under gla ss. 

Gold Noble of Edward IV. 

These objects were a gift from Andrew Lang, the Scottish scholar, 
poet and historian (1844-1912). to his niece. Betlui Helen 
Grieve {oh. 31 : .5 : 37), member of a family which for more 
than three centuries had its home at Branxholm Park near 
Hawick. They are presented by her desire and in memory 
of her and her uncle. 

(14) By Miss ^Iaroaret Hall. 2.5 Brunt sfield Avenue. Edinburgh. 

Horn Ladle originally used in The Allan Ramsay Hotel, Carlops, 
measuring 17 inches in length. 

(15) By Thomas D. B.\thg.\te. F.S.A.Scot. 

Wooden Toddy Ladle, measuring 18j inches long, from Caithness. 

( 1 ( 1 ) By H.M. Commissioners of Northern Lights. 

Irregularly shaped ]hece of Sandstone, measuring 1()| inches by 151 
inches by 5^ inches, with a smooth cavity near oiu' side on the to]), 
measuring 5^ inches in diameter and 2| inehes in depth. Found at an 
ancient structure on the Muckle Skerry. Pentland Firth, which has 
already yiehled sherds of i)ottery. apparently of broeh type, and a double 
small-toothed comb of bone. 

(1)) B^ 1 he I oi nt'\ Ioi'nitl of Lanark, in exchange for a 
Re])lica in synthetic stone. 

Lower part of the Shaft of a Cross of .Sandstone, with a tenon 2^ 

’ -i 
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inches long, measnring 2 feet 7^ inches long. 13 inches wide at the top, 
14 inches at the bottom, and inches thick (fig. 2). On the front, in a 
single jjanel with a inonlding on each side, is a swastika key pattern, 
above which is a transverse four-cord plait, and below a group of three men 



Fig. 2. Fragment of Cross-sliaft from Cambusnethan. Lanarkshire. 


with arms joined, and a smaller figure passing between two of the taller, 
underneath their arms. On the back is a panel, with two four-cord 
plaits at tlie top. a swastika key pattern in the centre, and a mutilated 
interlaced pattern below. Most of tlie interlaced and key iiatterns 
are double beaded. On each side is a panel containing a square kev 
pattern. From the old Kirkyard of I'ambusnethan, Lanarkshire. 
It was re-erected in Cambusnethan Cemetery, and was transferred 
to the National Museum with the consent of the Town Council of 
Motherwell and Wishaw. (See Eurlij Lliristian Montutients, part iii., 
p. 4(31, fig. 482.) 
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(18) By J. Graham Callander, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Director of 
the National Museum. 

Shillinj^ of King George YI.. 1937. Scottish tyiJe. 


(19) By 4Y. Gillies. 8 Gailes Road. Troon. 

Hemispherical Cup of grey sandstone, without a handle, measuring 
inches in diameter at the mouth and 2§ inches in height, found near 
the middle of Sandwick Bay, LTjist. Shetland. 10 to 15 yards from the 

present High Water Mark, where the sea is 
distinctly encroaching on the land. 

(20) By D. P. Maclagan’, F.S.A.Scot. 
Paper Mould of a Ciiji and Ring-marked 
Stone at Bardeston Farm. Freetown. Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. from which a cast has been 
made for the Museum. 


(21) By .James Cuele, F.S.A.Scot. 

Roman Altar of yellow Sandstone (fig. 3). 
measuring 4 feet by 19 inches by 15 inches. 
On the face is the inscription 1.0. M. 
G.ARRIYS DOMITIA YS LEG.XX.Y.Y. 
Y.S.L.L.M.. and two Rotatory Querns with 
u])per and lower stones of Niedermendig 
basalt lava, the ui^per with iron millrind 
ami looi> at tlie sitle for the handle, meas- 
uring l.o^ inches and 10 inches in diameter, 
the U])j)er and lower stones 4| inches and 
3 inches and 4^ inches and 5^ inches in 
thickness. From Newstead Roman Fort. 
(!see .Iames Ci’HI.k. ,1 Homan Hronlivr Post, 
pp. 142 and 1 45.) 
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(22) By Wallace Tiiorneycroft, 
F.S.A.Scot. ' 

Fi\'e rim and two basal fragments of 
red and dark colourt“d Pottery Yessels, 
found in a hut-circle at Dalrulzion. East Perthshire, by the donor. 
(See Procct'dhii/t!. vol. Ixvii. j). 197. Hg. 7. Nos. 1-7.) 


Fig. 3. Konian Altar from XD\\st«*ad. 
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The following Donations to the Library received during the recess, 
from 10th May to 30th Xovember. were intimated, and thanks voted to 
the Donors: — 

(1) By His Majesty’s Government. 

Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West 
Indies. 1721-1725 and 1726-1727. London. 1936. 1728-1729. 

London. 1937. 

Calendar of State Paiiers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs 
Venetian. Yol. xxxvi. 1669—1670. London. 1937. 

Calendar of State Papers. Domestic .Series. William III.. 1699-1700. 
London. 1937. 

Calendar of Inquisitions. Miscellaneous (Chancery). Yol. iii. 
London, 1937. 

Calendar of Treasury Books. 1703. Yol. xviii. London. 1936. 

Close Rolls. Henry III., 1261—1268. London. 1937. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Yol. xvii. Henry YI.. 1137—1115. 
London, 1937. 

(2) By The First Commissioner of M'orks. 

Ancient Monuments of Great Britain. List of Monuments (to 31st 
December 1936) prepared by the Commissioners of "Works. London. 
1937. 


(3) By The Ci.an ^MacLeod Society. 

The Clan MacLeod Magazine. 1937. 

(1) By R. Fokreh. Musee Prehistorique et Gallo-Romain, Stras- 
bourg. Palais Rohan. 

Cahii'r d’Arclu''ologie et (I'Histoire d'Als;ictn Anzeiger fiir elsassische 
Altertumskunde. Xos. 105 110. March 1937. 

(5) By Commander G. E. P. How, R.X.. F.S.A.Seot.. the Author. 

Catalogue of the Airtlnvy Renaissance Gold Globe Ciqi and other 
Objects of great ini])ortance. Originally the property of Donald 
(iraham of Airthrey Castle. Bridge of Allan. London. 1937. 

(6) By Lt.-Col. P. (Jordon Loch. C.I.E.. F.S.A.Seot.. the Author. 
The Family of Loch. Edinburgh, 1931. Privately ])rinted. 
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(7) By Sir Oeorge Macdonald, K.C.B.. LL.D., President. 

Proceeding.s of the Devon Arehseological Exploration Society, 1935. 
Yol. ii.. part 3. Exeter, 1936. 

Archaeological Reconnaissances in North-Western India and South- 
Eastern Iran, carried out and recorded with the .Support of Harvard 
University and the British Museum by Sir Aurel Stein. London. 1937. 

Saint Magnus Cathedral Octo-Centenary. 1937. Handbook. Kirk- 
wall. 1937. And An Octo-Centenary Souvenir, 1137-1937. 

(8) By D. P. Maclagan, F..S.A.Scot. 

La Hougue de Delius, Guernsey, Channel Islands. By Edith F. 
Carey and Miss Y. C. C. Collum. n.p. 1933. 

La Hougue Bie, Jersey. Societe Jersiaise. 1933, 

(9) By Leon Coutil, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Les Statues de Yierges a I’Enfant medievales de I’Arrondissement des 
Andelys (Eure). Les Andelys, 1937. 

(10) By The Board of Trustees. 

National Gallery, etc., Scotland. Thirtieth Rejiort. 1936. Edin- 
burgh, 1937. 

(11) By The Counc il of the Roy.\l .Scottish Academy. 

One Hundred and Ninth Annual Report. Edinburgh, 1936. 

(12) By W. Perctval Westell, F.L.S., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Roinano-British Pit Dwelling at Hawthorn Hill. Letchworth, Herts. 

Reiirintcd from The St Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
Archieological Transactions. 1936. 

(13) By J. Graham Callander, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Director of 

the A'ational Museum. 

Catalogue of the ColliM-tion of Prehistoric Antiipiities. etc., chiefly 
from Ireland, formed by W. J. Knowles, Esf|.. M.R.I.A. 1924. 

The Curraghs of Ireland. By James Hornell. Reprinted from The 
2fariner's Mirror. Yol. xxiii.. Nos. 1 and 2. 1937. 

The Geohjgy of the Coronation Stone. By C. F. Davidscm. Re])rinted 
from The Tratisactions of the Perthshire Society of Xatnnd Science. Yol. ix. 
part vi. 1937. 
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(14) By Richakd Quick, the Compiler. 

What to see iji and aroimd Bournemouth, also Southern and Western 
England. Bournemouth, n.d. 

(1.5) By Lt.-Col. L. M. Davies (late R.A.), M.A., F.R.A.I., F.G.S., 
the Author. 

The (leology of Inehkeith. Reprinted from Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburyh. Yol. Iviii., part iii. 1935-19.30. 

(10) By The Diuectoe. Xational Galleries of Scotland. 

Xational Gallery of Scotland. Illustrations. Ediidmrgh. 1937. 

(17) By The Most Hon. The Marquis of Bute, K.T.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Court Book of the Regality of Bi-oughton and the Burgh of the 
Canongate, 1509-1573. Transei’ihed by Marguerite M'ood, Pli.U. 
Printed for private eireulatiou. 1937, 

(18) By Bex B. Mackixxox. J.P.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Seven Paniiildets. etc., relating to the Clan MacKinnon Society. 

(19) By The Libr.\riax. Fniversity of Aberdeen. 

tjuatercentenary of the Death of Ht'ctor Boece. first Principal of 
tiic Fniver."'ity. .Vherdeen. 1937. 

(20) By Mb Douolas Si.mrsox. Esc(.. D.Litt., F.S.A..Scot. 

Carnousi(>. Re])rint(>d from The Transactions of the Banff'shire 
Field Club. July 193(). 

Bunnottar Castle: Historical and Desc-ri]>tive. Fourth Edition. 
Aberdeen. 1937. 

(21) By The Director, Royal Scottish Museum. 

Ke])oi-t on The Royal Scottish Museum. Edinburgh, for the A'ear 1930. 
Edinburgh. 1937. 

(22) By The Trustees. 

The Manx ^luseiim and Ancient ^lonuments Trustees. Thirtv- 
Second Annual Rei)ort. Douglas,. 1937. 

(23) By 4Tie Secki;tary. Science Musenm .\dvisorv ('ouncil. Board 

of Ldncation. 

Re])ort of the Advi-.ory ('ouncil for the Year 193(). London, 1937. 
VOE. EXXU. 2 
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(21) By The Clax Lixdsaa’ Society. 

Report of Annual Meeting, with Bulletin. 1936. 

(2.5) By Professor Geehard Bersh, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Altheimer Wohnhauser vom Goldberg, OA. Neresheim, MTirtteinberg. 
Reprinted from Germania, .Jahr. 21, Heft 3, Juli 1937. 

(26) By James Cuele, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

A History of Northumberland issued under the Direction of the 
Northumberland County History Committee. Vols. i.-xiv. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 1893—1935. 

(27) By David Coeper Thomson. J.P., D.L., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Ladby Viking Ship, and Pliotograph. National Museum, Copen- 
hagen. April, 1937. 

(28) By Mrs "Wilson. 4 Central Avenue. Cambuslang. 

A Contribution to the History of l..anarkshire. By .James Alexander 
Wilson. O.B.E., !M.D. Glasgow. 1937. 

(29) By The Falkirk Arcti.eological and Nateral History 

So( iety. 

Proceedings. 1935-36. Vol. i. Falkirk. 1937. 

The following Purcliases for the Museum were intimated: — 

Model of the Stone Circle at Cidlerlie, Echt. Aberdeenshire. Scale, 
10 feet to 3f inches. (See Proceeclintjs, vol. Ixix. p. 215.) 

Objects fouiul at the Old Cattlefold. Vallay. North Uist — 

Deerhorn . — Cylindrical Object showing marks of friction, as if 
made by a cord, at one end, measuring 3g' inches long: similar 
Object. 1| inch long, perforated longitudinally; Object with 
one end pointed, the other spatulate, well jiolished all over, 
measuring 3j-g- inches long; two ])ointed Tines, measuring 
4|^ inches and 2i inches long: hollow ('ylinder, measuriiig 
1-| inch long and 1^ im-h diameter; segment of Tine, dressed 
on surface, with two holes begun at the ends, measuring 
2g inches long: segment of Tine, undressed on the surface 
and ])crforated longitudinally, measuring 1^- inch long: two 
])ointed S])linters. measuring 2|^ inches and inch long. 
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Bone. — Pin. measuring 3 inches long: pointed SjAinters, measuring 
inch long. 

Of Bronze ; 

Hook attached to a quatrefoil jdate. measuring inch square; 
Pointed Object with curvilinear ornamentation on one side, 
measuring 1|^ inch long; Point made by lapping over a 
strip of metal, measuring lyj inch long. 

IVhorl made from a sherd of i)otterv. measuring 1^ inch diameter. 

Objects found at Bac Mine C’onnain, Yallay, Xorth Uist — 

Bone : 

Two Proximal ends of animal’s femurs, both dressed, one 
partly perforated on the under side, for making whorls or 
heads of pins 

Two Spear or Harpoon heads, measuring inches and 4 
inches in length, bored longitudinally to form the socket; 
another with socket just begun, measuring 3^ inches in 
length. 

Four Borers or Awls, measuring 3|- inches. 2f inches, 3 inches, 
and 2^ inches in length. 

Half of a Hammer of cetacean bone, measuring Ij^- inch long. 

Decrhorn : 

Part of a Tine, sharpened and cut. measuring 4j inches long. 

Four Segments of antler, cut and partially ilressed. measuring 
'1^ inches, 2-pg inches, 'Zyq inches, and 2j^^- inches long. 

Two Segments of antler, one i)ierced longitudinally, measuring 
2^ inches long, the other partially jnerced from both 
ends, measuring 2§ inches long. i)robably for handles. 

t’ylindrical Segment of antler, deeply pierced from both ends 
and nicely dressed, measuring 2j-| inches long. 

Segment of antler with marks of friction encircling one end, 
measuring 3^ inches long. 

Part of red deer’s skull, showing the root of the burr of the 
autler c-ut off. 

Blade of Iron Knife with tang, measuring 3| inches long, verv 

badly corroded and split. 

Half of a large Stf)ne Adze, broken across the perforation, from 
'arinish. X. Uist. 

M'heel-geared Fire Blower of iron. 
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Cinerary Urn witli a heavy overhanging rim (fig. I), measuring 8|^ 
inches in height. 7 ^ inches in diameter at the mouth. 8 inches at base of 
rim. and .3|^ inches across the base. Tlie overhanging rim is decorated 
by irregrdar zigzags, with transverse lines between them forming a rude 



1.11? I ^ Inches 


Fig, 4. Cinerary Cm from Ciaigentinny. 

pattern of alternate reversed triangles. ,Vl)o\(‘ and below is a single 
marginal line. The space* between the overhanging rim and a slight 
cordon below being occn]>ied by zigzag lines. On tin* tfi]) of tlu* ilm. 
which is shai-jily ])e\'elled towarels the inside*, is a zigzag with a 
single ni:irgin;il line .ibeeve* anel below. All the elesigns :ire forme'el by 
im])ressie)ns eef ;i twiste*el e-eml. O'he urn was pae ke*el full eif ine-iiu“|-ateel 
linniim remains anel the fibreais reeeetlets eef a, plant whie'h h;ul fille*el u]) 
the* s])ae-es anuingst the bones. Amemg the human heau's was a ])e*nelant, 
feirjne'el from the* le-g-beaie* eef an animal (fig. .1). On eine* siele*. ne>ar the* 
narrow end. a pe'rfeaatiem hail b(‘e*u maele by e-utting a neiteh. It 
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measures 24 inches in length. Tliree calcined Flints ( 11 ^. 5 ). ( 1 ) a 


Scraper, measuriji" inch by ^ im 
by f inch, and (3) an unworked frag- 
ment : and Fragments of a Beaker 
Urn (fig. 6 ). of brown ware, the mouth 
measuring barely 4 inches in diameter, 
and the wall j inch in thickness. The 
uiiper part of the wall is decorated by 



Fig. o. i?t)nc‘ IViulant anti Workctl 
Flints found in (’incrary Vrn at 
t'raigcntinny. {],) 


. ( 2 ) another, measuring inch 



Fig. ii. Fragments of a Beaker from 
(’’raigcTitinny. 


a band of horizontal zigzags, placed f inch below the rim. the rest of 
the wall aho^•e and below the horizontal band being covered bv trans- 
verse lines closely set together, except for inch at the bottom which 
shows vertical lines: all are formed by roidetting. Found at C'raigentinnv. 
Edinburgh. 

Liirge turned AVooden Bowl, measuring 17f inches in diameter at 
mouth tind 8 inches in height, from Ardross Castle. Ross-shire. 

Stone Hammer, measuring 3f inches by inch by 1 1 inch, made 
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from a waterworn pebble, the hole countersvink, and the ends sbghtly 
abraded by use, found on the surface of the ground at the foot of the 
Pentland Hills, at Swanston, Midlothian. 


The following Purchases for the Library were intimated : — 

The Place-Names of Shetland. By Jakob Jakobsen. London and 
Copenhagen, 1936. 

Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Roemerreiches. Lieferung 
liv. Berlin and Leipzig, 1936. 

The Leiths of Harthill. By Francis Bickley. London, 1937. 

The Archfeology of Sussex. By E. Cecil Curwen. M.A., M.B.. B.Ch., 
F.S.A. London. 1937. 

Viking Settlers in Greenland and their Descendants during Five 
Hundred A’ears. By Paul Norland, Ph.D. London. 1936. 

Haithabu. eine germanische Stadt der Friihzeit. By Herbert 
Jankuhn. Neumiinster in Holstein. 1937. 

The Anglo-Saxons in England. By Nils Aberg. I'psala. 1926. 

Old English Drinking Glasses, their Chronology and Sequence. By 
Grant R. Francis. F.S.A. London. 1926. 

Irish Free State National Monuments Act. 1930. Dublin, 1930. 

Orkneyinga Saga. By Sigurdur Nordal. Coi)enhagen, 1913-16. 

Stenalderbopladser ved Klampenborg: Nogle Biclrag til Studiet af den 
Mesolitiske Periode. By Eric M’esterby. Copenhagen. 1927. 

Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh. By James Grant. 3 vols. 
London, 1882-1883. 

Acta Archaeologica. Vol. vii.. Ease. 2-3. Copenhagen, 19.36. Vol. 
viii., Fasc. 1-2. 19.37. 
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I. 

THE YITRIFTED FORT AT RAHOA^, MORYERX, ARGALL. By 
Professor Y. G. CHILDE, D.Litt., D.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., and 
WALLACE THORXEAXROFT, F.S.A.Scot. 

The vitrified fort of Rahov is situated on the top of a small steep 
conical hill that rises some 200 feet above the level of Loch Teacuis. 
The fort is 830 yards west o° north of Rahov House and may be 
located by the formula 56° 38' 24" X., 5° 51' 48" W. It stands just 
oi^posite the narrowest point in Loch Teacuis and commands a view of 
the entrance to the loch from Loch Sunart on the north-west and the pass 
to Loch Aline on the south-east. The hill itself is formed by bands of 
the local psammitic schist lying on edge: tlie conical shape is due to 
the wearing away of dolorite dykes which have been intruded into the 
schist at various angles or by lines of weakness caused by faults.” 
The bands of schist vary in comi)osition and hardness, and are often 
penetrated by veins of quartz. The bands in the vicinity of the fort 
are mostly siliceous and hard, but these alternate with softer bands 
containing more mica in thin layers. Owing to the alternation of hard 
and soft bands, the rocks on the hill-top have weathered very irregularly, 
causing the knobs, pinnacles, and sharp variations of level noted below. 
The banded structure also tends to make the blocks weathered or quarried 
off exposed faces cubical in shape, since the “backs” are more or less 
at right angles to the bedding planes. The weathering process is still 
going on actively on the steep slopes of the hill, which must have been 
much more nearly vertical when the fort was built. A granite boulder 
which has been trans])orted by ice from the Strontian region was found 
on the summit. 

The hill-top is surrounded with a bank enclosing a crater-like 
depression, roughly circidar and measuring about 50 feet from crest 
to crest. Oaks and birches had been growing on the bank and within 
the crater, but had been felled before we arrived. The bank was still 
grass-grown save where 5Irs Xewton had made a cut through the bank 
o!i the west, exposing the vitrilied core, which also ])rojected through 
the turf at sevei'al points. 

Excavatiojis began on 2nd .Jidy 1936 and were continued till the 
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22nd: they were resumed on 17tli June 1937 and ended on the 30th. 
In 1930 attacks were made on the rampart sinudtaneously from outside 
and from within the fort, the former operations being under the more 
special supervision of IV. Thorneycroft. those in the interior of Y. G. 
Childe. A line running north and south magnetic across the fort was 
used as a base for all operations (Plate I). 

The Older '‘Face” of the Rampart . — Cuts from the outside have been 
numbered in accordance with the figures on a clock dial, but XII is 
actually 4 feet east of base. In every section as the vitrified mass was 
a])proached many loose stones were encountered. Many of these were of 
considerable size and parallelopi])ed in shape sf) as to be suitable for use 
in dry stone building. Some were pinkisli. others unaffected by lieat. 
Almost everywhere the vitrified mass was markedly undercut at the 
edge. Black char was generally found on the rock under the overhanging 
edge. At III remains of a carbonised hazel stem. 31 inches thick, were 
lying in the black under the overhanging vitrified matter, and in a cleft 
of hed-rf)ck at IV burnt animal hones were included in the black char. 
At 1 and Y vitrified masses were actually welded on to the rock beneath. 
At IX the solid rock that here falls away steeply was observed to have 
been strongly heated some way down the slope. Enderneath the outer 
vitrified Tuass (\ itrified matc'rial extends furtlna- out than usual at this 
point, but a very distinct break was found by the seeticjii. 3 fec't or so 
inwards from the outer face) a piece of solid micaceous schist. 1 inch 
thick, came away welded to a him]) of vitrified material, while the living 
schist's surface was ‘■])impled” by reason of fused mica having been 
extruded through a siliceous layer. 

At XII it was possible to tunnel some .5 feet inwards under the 
vitrified mass up a natural cleft in bed-rock. The stones removed in 
tunnelling were com])aratively loose though they had been heated. 
Excavation from the inside disclosed at the inner end of the cleft the 
month of a built culvert, and rain-water actually drained out along this 
channel during the excavations. The solid rock, both inside and out, 
had been heated and some pieces of fused stone wiue lying loose in the 
culvert. The black de]iosit foninl o])]iosite the culvert's mouth inside 
the fort (]). .31) continued overlying the rock throughout our tumi(‘l. 

At X a set-tion of dry stone walling. 4 feet long and about I-") inclu's 
high, was found below the vitrified face between two ridges of beil-rock 
(fig. 1). There was the usual black layer in front of the wall. 3’he 
latter might have been built after the vitrification to underpin the 
mass where the loose stones, usually found below it. had been removed 
by some agency. 
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Section through Rampart . — Tlie lirfit operation contlueted in the interior 
of the fort was to cut a section through tlie westward rampart along an 
axis at right angles to our base line. Starting at base line near the fort's 
centre, slabs of a pavement, with a tleep black deposit over and between 
them, were exposed less than 1 foot beneath the turf. The pavement 
was followed westward for 8 feet from base line till an outcroi) of bed-rock 



Fig. 1. Srgiiipiit ol' Outer Face at X. 


came u]) to pavement Ioa'cI (lOB-T.I O.D.). Stones, possibly fallen from 
the wall, began to a])pear here in abundance under the turf. and. 10 feet 
west of base, we first encountered an u]>per layer of black deposit (at 
200 O.D. and 0 inches thick) which extended westward for 7 feet, gently 
rising (sectioTi Q-P). Stones mixed with brown or reddish sandy earth 
sejiarated this ■■u])])er black" from the black de])osit on the pavement 
and bed-rock. On the latter, stray burnt bones began to turn up amongst 
loose stones 12 feet from bas(‘ line, and continued to be found for about 
9 I'eet. At 10 feet from base tlie bed-rock, having risen to a boss at 
199-2 0.1).. suddenly di]i])ed again about a foot, the cleft being filled 
with a dee]) black de])osit. At 21 feet from base the stones of the bank 
were com])act enough to stand as a more or less vertical face, which 
could not. however, be accepted as an actual built wall. As soon as 
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this dubious face had been removed, we were coiifronted by a solid 
vitrified face rising 3 feet above bed-rock. 

The face was eventually cut through with dynamite and a sledge- 
hammer. The vitrified mass proved to extend for over 91 feet hori- 
zontally. Just below its outer edge a stone suitable for building was 
observed resting on bed-rock 32 feet from base. Beyond this point the 
rock sloi^ed away steeply. In the section thus obtained the following 
points deserve x^ai'ticular attention. 

Immediately outside the vitrified mass were the usual loose unbeated 
stones of all sizes up to 1 foot square by 8 inches, but mostly smaller and 
mixed with sand, earth, and roots. Above the vitrified mass were 
smaller fragments consisting of all varieties of the local schist. Inside 
the fort large stones, some cracked with beat, were commonest below 
the level of the vitrified mass but near to it. 

The mass of stones solidly fused together bad a vertical thickness 
varying from 2 to 3 feet. Near the bottom of the mass, at least, the 
stones are small where not \'itrified, the spaces between them being 
filled up with material that has been melted. 

Near the outer edge of the mass and embedded low down in it were 
fragments of charcoal, apparently derived from a branch some 3 inches 
thick and 1 foot 8 inches long, lying horizontally at right angles to the 
line of the wall. Vitrified mineral bad i)enetrated into the ])ores of this 
charcoal, forming a cast of the wood fibres and cellular structures. 
Similar casts of wood in vitrified material have been noted at Tap o’ North, 
Finavon. and other vitrified ffuts. Our branch must have been heated 
to a high temperature in the absence of air to convert it into charcoal. 
The volatile organic matter and water have been distilled off and the 
spaces left on the branch’s exterior have been more or less filled with 
molten mineral. 

Below the vitrified mass the stones are loosely welded together near 
the to]j. and further down only cracked and discoloured by beat. The 
stones get larger towards the base of the underlying layer of unfnscd 
stones. 

d’he bed-rock at the bottom batl everywliere been slightly affected 
by beat. But throughout the section under the vitrified mass deposits 
of black material and burnt bones were <ibserve<l in hollows of the rock. 

In 1937 the rampart was cut tlirougb along the eastern extension 
of the same line, starting on the outside at the ])oiut numbered III, 
where the turf bad already been removed in the previous year. Fnder 
the raTn])art’s f)uter margin was a fiat-top])ed boss of bed- rock. 199-2 
feet above 0.1). at 33 feet from (). Hence the rock sloj)ed westwartl. 
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after an interruption at 30, down to 197-5 at 28 feet from O. but rose 
again to a narrow ridge. 198-4 feet above O.D. about 20 feet from O. 
Thereafter it slojjed down again more steeply to 197-2, 17 feet from O. 
A solid vitrified mass was enr-ountered first at 30 and was split off in 
sections. On the north wall of the cutting the mass of solidly fused 
stones was more or less (-ontinuous over a width 6-5 feet and 
attained a maximum thickness of 3-75 feet. On the south the mass 
was only about 3 feet wide and rather thinner than on the oi^posite 
side. The vitrified mass was deeply undercut near its outer edge, so 
that a foot of loose stones intervened between its nnder-surfac-e and the 
rock, but 28 feet from O the lowest fused stones were barely 6 inches 
above bed-ro(-k. 

A thin layer of black material (-overed the ro(-k all tlirough the 
section and filled up depressions to a depth of 4 im-lies at 31 and 23 feet 
from O. In the black material a few s(-ra])s of burnt bone and charcoal 
were observed, and in the dip at 31 remains of a (-harred hazel stem. 
3-5 mches thick, I’an parallel to the rampart edge. In the body of the 
vitrified mass itself some 2 feet above the ro(-k c-asts of horizontal 
beams, similar to that des(-ribed in west (-ut but 4 or 5 inches thick, 
were dete(-ted 29-5 and 24-5 feet from O. Both stems ran ])arallel to 
the line of the wall, the first being c-learly tra(-eable for nearly 4 feet. 
Immediately below it the (-ast (.>f a stouter beam, lying i-adially to the 
ranpjart and sloping down towards the interior, was observed, and is 
shown in fig. 2. Other less com])lete <-asts of timbei’s were also en- 
(-OTintered in cutting through the mass, ami in a few instam-es contained 
the friable remains of carbonised hazel wood. The wood was reduced 
almost to an amorphous powder, but by mounting it in paraffin 5Ir M. Y. 
Orr was able to re(-ognise the vegetable strm-tnre under the micros(-ope. 

The vitrified mass ended, even on the north wall of the cut. east of 
the bank’s present summit. 24 feet from O. West of this ])oint onlv 
isolated vitrified stones were found in an accumulation of stones 6 feet 
high. 5[ost of these stones were small, irregular, and crac ked by heat, 
but 23-5 feet from O. two good building stones were included in the 
bank, 4 feet above the roc-k; they doubtless represent two courses from 
the inner fac-e that had fallen outward. No built inner face was en- 
c-cjuntered though its anticipated line was approac-hed from the interior 
that had already been excavated up to a ])oint where the stones would 
stand almost vertical 18 feet from O. At this point paving-stones 
resting on a loose pac-king 199 leet above 0.1). belonged definite! v to 
the intc-rnal structure of the fort. E])on and below the jiavers was a 
thi(-k dejcosit of loose blac-k matc'rial and very nnmerous burnt bones. 
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Tliis deposit, over 9 inches thick, extended to the crest of the hed-rock 
ridge lO-.') feet from O. and then contracted quite abruptly and changed 
its character. It is jjossihle that tliis contraction may mark the original 
line of the wall-base. A large block resting upon the sloping rock just 
beyond the outermost paver very likely belonged to a foundation course 
that had sliji^ied a little down the declivity. 



Fig. 2. Cast of ]>og in vitritM*d 


Th(' interior of the fort was excavated down to bed-rock by quadrants 
starting from the east-west sei-tion and working outward till a wall-fact', 
or something like one. was encountered (sa\e where oak-stumps were 
too deejily rooted to he reniovetl without thinger). It thus a])peared 
that the origimd rocky peak enclosetl by the ramjiart was extremely 
uneven. Ohlitpiely across the south-west and sf)uth-east f[uadriuits 
runs it narrow ])latform at iin average height of lOO-.-) h'ct. hut rising to 
bosses more than 200 feet above O.D. and interrujited by fissures. .M;mv 
of the latter illustrate the ditferential erosion of the several kinds of 
schist, here lying on edge (the lines on the ])lan indicate the strike), hut 
others, with smooth sides and a V-section. suggest quarrying. Within 
the enclosure the rock dijis to tin* south-west, so that hetwec'u the rampart 
and the jdatform there is an area lying nearly a foot below the latter. 
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To the north and north-east too the rock dips away in steps, first to a 
narrow irre^nlar terrace aboiit 198‘/ above O.D. and then to an almost 
flat surface about 196 feet above O.D. This low ])latform drains through 
a culvert under the rampart into the natural crevice mentioned on p. 24 
(section C~D). 

The centre of the fort is occupied by the pavement resting on or 



Fig. 8. Central l^ivciUYnt antj Hfuitli. 


Hush with the rock tc'rrace (tig. 8) that we exposed almost immediately 
under the turf in tlu‘ first section. The average surface level of the 
pa^■ing-slabs is 198-7.} O.D..aiul they co\ er an irregular area some 14 feet 
across, 'fhe majority of the ])a viiig-stones are large slabs of micaceous 
schist only 2 to 21 inches thick, but solider blocks, often flat on the 
n])l}cr side only, occur among them. The eastern t-dge of the pa\ ement 
in ])artieular was eonstitutt'd by very stout blocks as much as 9 inches 
thick. Wlit're the bed-rock slopes away under it. the ]}avenient is 
sup]}ortetl by a packing of stones that is certainly delibi'rate and. along 
base line, attains a depth of 1 foot 4 inches. Retween and ninh-r the 
])aving-stf)nes was a very black de]}osit exti'iiding down to solid rock. 
The sann- de])osit with its to[> coming up to paviMuent level extended 
northward along base liiu-. where paving-slabs wt're missing for .I feet. 
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but no further. It is therefore integrally eonneeted with the jiavement. 
The black deposit included a very little burnt bone and considerable 
qnantities of small charcoal, but no large timbers. 

At or near the western edge of the paving the stumi^s of two jiosts 
of oak, still standing 3 or so inches high, were x)reserved in a dainji 
corner between jjacking-stones. One jiost rested on a flat stone as 
footing, the other went down to bed-rock, thongh not into a well-defined 
socket. In the same region, about 8 feet west of base, a collection of 
larger stones vaguely suggested the ruins of a wall, but as its comx^onents 
were all loose above the black layer its direction and function cannot 
be defined. Immediately beyond the eastern edge of the x)avement 
there was another large accumulation of substantial stones going down 
to bed-rock, bnt no order could be discerned among the stones, which 
were entangled with the roots of an oak tree. 

In the centre of the slab pavement stands a raised hearth formed 
of heavy blocks. 4 inches or so thick, resting on the paving-slabs. As 
discovered there was a ga]i on the north-east side of tlie hearth. But 
the stone flanking this on the east, which was qnite loose and iindermined 
by oak roots, would conveniently fill the vacant space. If this stone had 
been disi)laced by roots from the gaji. the original hearth would have 
been roughly rectangular like those found at Finavoi^. The big hearth 
stones were cracked and reddened by heat. South of them an irregular 
hea]i of blocks, including a Ijroken saddle qnern. lay }>iled njion the 
]iavement, but rex)resented. if anything, a backing to. rather than a 
continuation of. the hearth. 

The limits of the pavement are regrettably vagne, and beyond them 
neither floors nor constructions could be recognised with complete 
certainty. In clearing the north-west quadrant we reached, below 
debris fallen from the walls (including a band of iqiper black that began 
generally 10 to 12 feet from our centre), at the level of the i)avement a 
brown layer of com[)acted earth and small stones. This ’‘floor.'’ at 
first flush with the xiavement. slox)ed uji towards the xierix)hery to 200 feet 
above O.D. Stones and debris generally came away easily from its 
surface, but the big mass of vitrified material, marked M on the xdan, 
was embedded in it: very few burnt bones were enconntered above the 
“floor.” It sounded quite hollow, and the removal of a stone from it 
exx)osed a gax)ing cavity. The ex<-avation was XJUshed on at this level, 
till, about 18 to 19 feet frfim the centre, the loose rubble fell away from a 
sort of wall-face, very irregidar and coursed only for short segments, 
bnt sufficiently solid to stand nearly vertical (fig. 4). It x>i’oved to 
a])X)roximate to the contonr of a circle with diameter 4U to I.f feet. 
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Lender the “floor” was a eavity going down to the low platform. 
The space between the floor and the gently sloping roek-surface was 
filled with large angular fragments of local rock, many reddened by 
heat. There was very little earth between them, but fragments of burnt 
animal bones were found at all levels between the blocks of rock. The 
large masses of vitrified material, M. went down below the “floor” 



Fig. 4. Innvr Face in noith-wt'st Quadrant and ('ulvort (right). 


level, and at one point bits of burnt bone were bised on to their under-side. 
Small jiieces of vitrified matter were found only a few inches above 
bed-rock. The rock-surface itself was covered with a thin black layer, 
which comprised hardly any bone. Init some substantial pieces of 
carbonised ANood. 

The coursed masoury of the wall-face jireviously exposed did not 
go down to the rock-surface, but the lintel of the culvert, already men- 
tioned. fitted roughly on to the same circle as the segments previously 
ex]josed. The lintel, a flat slab about 1 foot long, was tilted, and at its 
centre about 18 inches above the sloping rock. It sujiported two 
building stones fused together (fig. 4. and section C'~D). 

In the south-west quadrant the rock rises quickly beyond the edges 
f)f the pavement to the high jdatform. Its fiat sui-face was covered 
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with black material and the remains of charred wood. I'nder these the 
nnevennesses of the rock had been bridged over with flat slabs. Among 
these the cracked slabs marked H2 had evidently been the site of a hearth. 
Near them a bed of charred bracken stems was resting on the pavement, 
while above the black layer was a deposit of reddish rather sandy material 
mixed with stones. 

Over the hollow platform to the south the same sort of floor’' 
deposit as that described in the itorth-west continued at about 200 feet 
above O.D. But under it was a dense black layer comx)rising many 
carbonised logs. The hollow itself was partly filled by large irregular 
bl(jc-ks >et flat face ii]) and roughly horizontal 199-0.5 feet above O.D. 
They resemble paving-straies. but are set so far apart as to look more 
like stepping-stones: they wt)idd serv(‘ admirably as supports for beams. 
The series of stones continues on into the south-east quadrant, into 
which the hollow extends (see section E-F). 

In both quadrants about 20-5 feet from O the wall debris could be 
left standing as a nearly vertical face some 5 feet high. Though charred 
material and burnt hones continued untler this "wall." it was accepted 
as the true iinn'r face of the rampaid in the so\ith-west quadrant. In 
the south-east quadrant, however, excavation was ])ushed further out 
and disclosed behind this bdse face the st'gments of unmistakably coursed 
masonry walling tlescribed below. 

In the south-east quadrant the rock platform was partially ]iaved 
with small slabs as in the south-west, .'similar small paving-slabs con- 
tinued over the edge of the slo])e down northward from the platform, 
but the slabs here were tilted witli charred timbers between and under 
them. Further noi-th and in the iK>rth-east rpiadrant a hollow "Hoor" 
deposit similar to that noted in the north-west continued the level of 
the central pavement. Here. 2 feet north of axis and <S feet east of base, 
a large cracked slab at tlf)or-level looked like a hearth: bnrjit bones 
lying all around at pavement-level alforded furtlu-i- c'vidence of occiq)a- 
tion on the " floor." Aearby another large mass of vitrified material 
was embeilded in the floor. From 10 to 15 feet east of base the fhjor 
was bright red instead of being brf)wn. .Inst south of onr axis was a 
line of paving-slabs some 3 feet wide extending from 13 feet t-ast of O 
to the supposed line of the wall-face, which had here totally colla])sed 
(tig. 5). 3’his l)a^•ing was obviously holhjw. as earth trickled down anv 
ga]) betwc(‘n the slabs. 

On raising tlu- pa\ing-slabs and the risl "floor” a hollow space was 
ex|)oscd boumled oii the nortli-east l)y ti built wall that crossed onr 
axis 13-5 feet from O. but coid<l not be traced as far as the line of 
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rampart. This wall (fig. 6) stood three courses high, and was composed 
of fiat slabs measuring between 18 by 6 by 12 and 15 by 7 by 9 inches 
and resting on bed-rock at 196-3. From the wall’s base the rock floor 
slopes ux) towards the south-west, and after 1-5 to 3 feet reaches the 
base of a not quite continuous line of solid blocks that may be treated 
as the south-west boundary of the hollow structure. 

Towards its south-eastern end this hollow contained only loose black 
earth and stones though the “floor” above it was red; westward, as 
far as 13 feet east of O, the whole cavity was filled with red earth and the 
stones of its “walls” gave the imxiression of having been intensely 
heated. The rock floor of the cavity was. however, covered throughout 
only with a thin layer of black earth in which carbonised logs were 
preserved. This ruinous struc-ture is reminiscent of a cellar or oven, 
since its rock bottom was 2 feet below tbe level of the pavement and 
the suxii)osed “floor” that continues it. 

Beyond the north-east wall of the “cellar” no structures were found 
until we reached the inner face of the ramx)art, four courses of which, 
re.sting on bed-rock, were exposed here. In this corner bed-rock reached 
the lowest level uncovered within the fort. 195-0 feet above O.D. The 
moisture accumulated in this hollow had xireserved two stout oak x>osts, 
6 inches in diameter, that had once been standing erect on the rock. 

C'ONfLUSiONS : The 

The Inner Wcdl-faee . — The many barrow-loads of fallen stones banked 
up against the ranqiart inside the fort led the excavators to exx^ec-t a 
\vell-built face within the vitrified (-ore, such as had been exx^osed at 
Finavon. But only the ghost of such a wall survived. In 1936 we dis- 
covered in the north-west quadrant a (-vdvert with two courses of 
masonry above the lintel. These stones were vitrified, but no additional 
courses of masonry Avere recognisable aboA'e them; the lintel itself on 
AA'hi(-h they rested A\'as tilted and sui)X)orted by extremely rude building. 
East of the cuh'ert the AAall had obA'iously collapsed, but A\-est of it aac 
exx)osed a feAA' short segments in Avhi(-li tAA’o or three .slabs still retained 
their relatiA'e ijositions as A\'all courses. But these segments lacked 
any solid foundation. The section seen to the left in fig. 4 is resting 
loosely on the sux^iosed “floor” at 199 feet O.D.; beloAv it there aaus 
no sort of coursed masonry, though it kexrt its xJosition fairly AA'ell aaIicu 
AAC dug doAvn to bed-ro(-k. almost A'ertically beloA\-, at 196 feet. A 
carbonised log AAas lying on the rock x>araUel to the AAall-face almost 
beneath it. In the south-AAest exuadrant AAe ac-c-exited as Avall-footings 
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angular blocks planted firmly on bed-rock, above which the mass of 
stones would stand almost vertically although no coursed masonry, 
and indeed no suitable building stones, were included in the “faces” 
thus obtained. 

It was not till 1937 that we discovered a really convincing section 
of wall. Then in the south-east quadrant, after removing some false 




Fig. 7, Inner fi\co in south-east Quadriint. 

faces and rejecting some angular “footings,” we reacdied a relatively 
long continuous segment of quite recognisable building. Over an arc 
of chord 13 feet two and sometimes three courses were in place 1-5 to 
2-75 feet above the rock (section C-D). For a shorter distance four or 
five courses above the foregoing were also preserved (fig. 7) (they were 
found only when we were sloping off the bank for safety at the end of 
the excavation). But these additional courses were tilted bodily out- 
wards: while they added only 2 feet to the vertical height of the wall, 
they would, if hent back to the vertical, have stood 2-5 feet straight 
up since the topmost course was no less than 1-5 feet back from the 
line of the perpendicular to the bottom course. The masonry of this 
section was composed mainly of long flat slabs 13 to 17 inches in length 
and i to 5 inches thick. 

While this segment of wall really preserved the effect of its original 
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curvature, it cannot be regarded as actually in situ. Below the courses 
of long slabs are only loose and irregular stones, save at one point where 
a lower course was noted; at the same point the two lowest surviving 
courses are vitrified. Nowhere Avas a genuine foundation course solidly 
based on bed-rock discoA'ered, but at two points radial beams coidd be 
seen running in under the building, while everywhere blac-k earth and 



Fig. S. Inner face in noith-east Qua<lrant 

charred wood lie under the stones that now svqiport the masonry. 
Evidently the wall had fallen outward until the surviving courses came 
to rest leaning against the rubble of the core. 

Where the rock slopes down from the high ])latform, the mass 
seems to have slid fcjrwards; more or less continuous courses of building 
slabs. ap])arently corresponding to those preserved in the segment 
described. ap])ear l o to 2-5 feet in front of the positions they would 
be expected to occupy in a <-ontinuation of the curve just traced, but 
here more obviously insecure and out of place. 

The true line of the wall Avas, hoAvcA er, recoA ered in the north-east 
quadrant. Here discontinuous stri[)s of Avail stand four or fiA C courses 
high and resting directly on the rock at about 196 feet above 0.1). 
under Avhat aijpeared from the surface to be the lowest section of the 
ram2Jart Avhere the fort’s entrance might haAc been ex^iected (fig. 8). 
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The foregoing observations prove that the rampart was in fact 
once faced on the inside with a bnilt wall composed in part of coursed 
masonry. But the surviving segments of this masonry are everywhere 
distorted, the successive courses fit only very loosely together, stable 
foundations are missing. If it be assumed that the rampart was 
actually composed of stone and timber on the mums gallicus lirinciple. 
the observed phenomena become intelligible. The decay or combustion 
of the transverse tie beams will account for the yawning gaps between 
the building stones as well as for part of the distortion. The absence 
of a foundation course is explicable if the wall rested on a raft of timbers 
as did that of Burghead. The black material and charred timbers 
found in front of, and even running under, tbe wall afford some justi- 
fication for assuming such a wooden substriicture. Finally, the com- 
bustion of the wall timbers could explain the vitrifaction of the core 
in accordance with the suggestion of Dechelette confirmed by our own 
experiments. 

No solid face of vitrified stone was discovered within the area bomided 
by the wall just described. Isolated masses of stones fused together 
were indeed found in the interior. Many of these lay high up among 
the stones fallen from the rampart and had clearly themselves tumbled 
inwards. But several masses lay on or were embedded in the supposed 
floor. In the north-west quadrant a particularly large mass composed 
of contiguous, but no longer continuous, blocks of fused stones extended 
for over 7 feet at M on the i>lan. At its eastern end it seemed to be 
resting on, or protruding from, the “floor" at 198-0 feet O.D,, but 
further west it was traced below the crust though it did not toucli 
bed-rock. At this level burnt bones wei-e fused on to its under side. 
As Inirnt bones were found scattered about at all levels below the 
“floor.” this observation may indicate that tlie mass fell in among the 
stones and bones while still in a molten state. Alternatively, since 
there are other traces of bones adhering to vitrified material even in 
the core of the rampart, bones may liave been included in the rubble 
filling of the hypothetical Gallic wall and actually served as additional 
fuel for its vitrifaction. 

Within the wall-core behind the face tlie vitrified masses observed 
in situ were nowhere more than 3 or 4 feet deep. While in the west 
section a single mass extended continuously over a width of 9 feet, 
the maximum width observed in the east section was only 6-5 feet. 
And here the superficial area of solidly fused stones was seen to be 
limited by lateral breaks. In other words, a continuous vitrified core 
to the rampart is only an assumption not fully supported by observations. 
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Nowhere in either section did tlie vitrified mass rest on bed-rock, though 
places have been described already where the vitrified material is 
actually fused on to the rock. On the other hand, black material was 
found in patches or continuously all along both sections under the 
vitrified stones. It might be derived from the combustion of the 
timber substructure of our Gallic wall. The casts of horizontal timbers, 
so clearly defined in the east section, are conclusive evidence for the 
former existence of beams within the wall-core arranged much in the 
way attested by excavation in the Galhc wall at Burghead and described 
by Caesar in Gaul. 

Admittedly a munis gallicus should have a coursed outer face at least 
as well built as the inner face, but in this case, the wall being bnilt in 
a circle, the expansion of the stones caused by the heat during vitrifica- 
tion would thrust outwards and naturally destroy the outer face, whereas 
the inner face, being backed by the mass of the wall, althongh crushed 
and distorted, woidd tend to survive. The only trace of such a face at 
Rahoy is the rather miserable little segment at X on the north-west. 
Elsewhere no outer face whatsoever survived. Nevertheless plenty of 
stones suitable for facing a wall were encountered in all external cuts. 
Accepting the segment of outer face exposed at X as marking the 
outer margin, the rampart will have had a thickness of 10 feet, or 
12 feet if the corresj^onding inner face be supposed to have slipped 
outward. Owing to the immense distortion of the face the diameter 
of the enclosure can be estimated only within limits of 4 to 5 feet; 
42 -r 2 is as near as we can get to the internal width. In all probability 
the wall was intended to be a true circle. Certainly, as at Finavon, no 
attempt has been made to adjust it to natural contours. 

The Relics. 

Although the whole interior of the fort was excavated to bed-rock 
by trowelling, the number of relics recovered was very meagre. Pottery 
and bone implements were totally absent. Pottery was certainly not 
made by the fort's occupants, presumably owing to the lack of deposits 
of suitable clay in the vicinity. Doubtless wooden vessels took the 
place of pots. The soil conditions are such that no unburnt bone 
survives. The relics recovered are listed below, the find spots being 
indicated by the corresponding numbers on the plan. 

(1) Small scra])er made from a broken j)ebble of flint, obtainable 
locally from the cretaceous limestone deposits surviving on the hill-tops 
— found in the black deposit between the slabs of the pavement. 
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(3) and (6) Broken saddle querns, one lying immediately south of the 
central hearth, the other among loose stones presumed to have fallen 
from the rampart, above the red and lower black layers in the south- 
west quadrant. Saddle querns alone were found in the vitrified fort 
at Duntroon, Crinan. 

(4) Looped and socketed iron axe-head found lying in charred 



material on the rock in south-west quadrant; a length of charred oak, 
plotted before the discovery of the implement, pointed to the find spot, 
and may have been the handle, but was too much disintegrated to 
reveal any shainng. The axe is 712 inches long and 2-6 inches wide at 
the blade. The loop seems to be -8 inch wide but is much corroded (fig. 9). 
Our axe makes the twelfth aud largest extant specimen of a rare British 
type discussed by Rainbow in Arehaological JourmiJ, vol. Ixxxv. 1928, 
pp. 85 f. Like six of the other examples the implement is asymmetrical: 
the cutting edge droops or broadens downward as in Rainbow's group B. 
“The transitional character of the technique of these axes carries.” 
writes Rainbow, “with it a general api)lication as to their date in the 
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transition period between the Bronze and Early Iron Ages.” But no 
specimen is more precisely dated than ours. Fortunately the early 
fibula found at Rahoy confirms the inference from the implement’s 
obvious resemblance to a cast bronze “socketed celt.” In view of the 
doubts as to the method of manufacture provoked by this similarity 
we submitted the specimen to Dr C. H. Desch, F.R.S. His report. 

printed below, proves that the imple- 
ment has in fact been forged, not 
cast. A duplicate wluch we had 
forged in iron weighed 4 lbs. 

(2) Part of the bow and spring 
of a bronze fibida. The foot is un- 
fortunately missing, as is half the 
Fig. in. Bronze Fibula, (i.) spring, wliich was. however. evidently 

bilateral (fig. 10.) Enough remains 
to show that the brooch belongs to the La Tene series and probably to 
a rather late version of the La Tene I type. The closest parallel is the 
(also imperfecd) brooch from the Gallic- walled fort above Abernethy. 
Outside Scotland better analogies are to be found in Switzerland than in 
Britain. 

Few though the relics be, tliey are of a nature to furnisli information 
on two of the most imxiortant issues raised by the representative vitrified 
fort. On the question of dating, the exclusive use of saddle querns and 
the iron imitation of a bronze axe both suggest some time in the ])re- 
Roman Iron Age. The brooch justifies more precision, and with all 
reserve a figure shortly after 200 b.o. might be bazarded. Rahoy thus 
strengthens the evidence from Dunagoil and Duntroon for a La Time 
Age for vitrified forts north of the Clyde-Forth line as suggested in the 
Prehistorif of Scotland. Still more exj>licitly do the relics siq)])ort the 
theory of a cultural community between the vitrified aiid Gallic-walled 
forts which have been xirovisionally grouped together as the Abernethy 
Complex. In any case, the typological parallelism between tbe fibuke 
from Rahoy and from Abernethy establishes the general contemporaneity 
of a vitrified with a Gallic-walled fort. 

Acknoirledfjments . — We are indebted to Mrs Newton of Rahoy for 
permission to excavate the monument, for kind hospitality and much 
practical assistance during the excavation, and for presenting the relics 
to the National Museum. The success of the excavation is largely due to 
the skilled co-o]ieration of Mr J. I. Sutherland, who. as foreman during both 
seasons, gave ns the benefit of bis four years' experience in arclueological 
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excavation, and of Mr Keith Webster of Dalrulzion. Dr J. B. Simiison, 
who was conducting field work in the district, very kindly came to our 
aid in the solution of geological problems. We have also to thank 
Dr C. H. Desch of the National Physical Laboratory for examining the 
axe, and Mr M. Y. Orr of the Royal Botanic Gardens for identifying the 
charcoal and carbonised wood. 

Mr Orr's examinations of the portions of carbonised wood submitted 
to him show a predominance of oak followed by hazel, with a smaller 
amount of willow or poplar and birch and a very little elm. The j^ost 
stumps found near the hearth and in the north-east quadrant were of 
oak. The stem found under the outer edge of the vitrified material 
at III and the very friable charcoal enclosed in the vitrified core proved 
to be hazel. Only in the case of a minority of the specimens, and these 
all of oak, does Mr Orr add “condition suggests burning.” 


REPORT ON THE AXE. By Dr Cecil H. Descii. F.R.S. 

The iron axe was cut in half and one section ground, polished, and 
etched. The three photographs show its structure. Fig. 11 is the 
cross-section after light etching, slightly enlarged. The dark border 



Fig. 11. rross-sfctittn of Axe slightly enlarged. 


and bands are the corrosion product — rust which has crvstallised in 
course of time. The white is iron, and the grey portions are iron con- 
taining enough carbon to make it steely. Fig. 12 shows, at 1.50 dia- 
meters. large crystals of nearly pure iron, with inclusions of dark cinder 
(slag). Fig. i:i. also at 150 diameters, shows a ]iart containing much 
more carbon, about 0-d per cent. Some parts had still more carbon. 

The structure is that of a bloomery iron of remarkably good (pialitv. 
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Fig. 12. Section of Axe. ( x 150.) 



Fig. 13. Section of Axe. { x 150.) 
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The variation in carbon is usual, but I have examined few bloomery 
irons which are so clean and well forged. The bands extending right 
across the greatest width of the axe show that welding was imperfect, 
which is to be expected in the absence of a power hammer, but it is 
remarkable that pieces of iron so large should have been united so well, 
with presumably only hand hammers. 

The preservation of the sjiecimen is remarkable; the faces have 
only a thin layer of rust, and it is only on one edge that extensive rusting 
has occurred. 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF THE PHENOMENA 
DISTINCTIVE OF VITRIFIED FORTS. By Professor 
V. G. CHILDE. D.Litt.. D.Sc., F.S.A.Scot., and WALLACE 
THORNEYCROFT, F.S.A.Scot. 

Vitrified forts have so often figured in the Proceedings that any com- 
prehensive description is now superfluous. We must, however, recall 
certain features in order to explain the considerations guiding our experi- 
ments and to show how far these were suc<-essful. 'We aijply the epithet 
“vitrified” to those forts — in Scotland or abroad — that comprise within 
their ramparts broken stones fused together to form a solid mass. The 
extent of such vitrifaction varies enormously from site to site. The most 
famous Scottish examples, perhaps not more than twenty in all. at least 
superficially give the impression that a substantial wall of vitrified 
matter once ran more or less continuously round the whole perimeter 
of the enclosure or at least extended over substantial strips. In others, 
on the contrary {e.g. Dundeardail, Ord of Kessock, Trudernish Pt., 
Harelaw), it is necessary to hunt about to find even two or three 
stones fused together. 

In quite a number of instances inspection or excavation reveals built 
masonry wall-faces inside (Rahoy^); outside (Duntroon.^ Carradale. 
Torr Duin.® Lochan Gour,^ Dundee Law); or on both sides of 
the vitrified rampart (Finavon.® Dundeardail. Eilean Buidhe.® Duna- 
goil ■) : sucli faces are frequently so dilapidated and distorted that they 
are liable to be missed by old-fashioned methods of excavation. The 
vitrified masses are always heavily undercut. Neither at Finavon 7 ior 
at Tap o’ Noth ® were they ever found in situ resting on bed-rock. In 
Inverness-shire, acc-ording to C’ol. M‘Hardy.® there is generally a layer of 
loose stones on virgin soil below the vitrified masses, and such a laver was 
observed in some sections at Rahoy and Duntroon. But at Rahoy we 

^ Pror. Sor. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixxii. p. 35. 

" lbi<L. vol. xxxix. p. 275. 

■' Ibid., vol. xl. p. 140, 

* Ibid., vol. xliii. p. 35. 

^ Ibid., vol. Ixix. p. 51. 

® J. Harrison Maxwol! in The Bnieman. February 5, 1037. 

' Tranti. Biftr Aat. Hi^t. Soc.. 102.5, p. (iO. 

" Jas. Macdonald in Hnntly Field Club. Loral Place Same.^, 1887. vol. v. p. 25. 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xl. p. 37. 
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found masses fused on to bed-rock at two points, and at Duntroon "the 
vitrified massed generally stood on solid rock.” In a general way the 
loose stones in the ramparts of vitrified forts seem to he smaller than the 
rubble filling between the faces of brochs and duns. The rocks known to 
have been vitrified include Old Red Sandstones and the Conglomerates 
of that series (Finavon. Craig Phadrig, Ord of Ke.ssock. Cnoc Farril), 
Diorite (Tajj o’ Noth), Epidiorite (Duntroon), Moine Schist (Goat Isl.) 
and other varieties of schist — all rocks that contain a relatively high 
l)roportion of minerals other than quartz. 

In the vitrified forts that have been scientifically excavated and 
adequately described,^ a fierce conflagration within the fort is attested 
both by traces on the sub-soil and by an astonishing number of carbonized 
logs lying under the debris of the ramparts. At Finavon the charred 
timbers lay iqion and abo\'e the hearths and boors of houses built under 
the shelter of the north rampart: at Rahoy they lay npon the rock boor 
round hearth 112. The pieces of wood in question cannot therefore have 
been burned in any vitrifaction process preparatory to the occupation of 
the fortified enclosure. Moreover, both at Eilean Buidhe and at Rahoy, 
charred material extended tmder the foundations of the walls. 

In the vitribed masses themselves we regard the following observations 
as particularly siguibcant: (1) some stones have been completely fused 
and run in the molten state forming what we term "drops": (2) we have 
frequently found casts of pieces of timber enclosed in the vitribed masses 
and exactly similar casts have been repoxbed in vitribed forts in France - : 
(3) more rarely small pieces of completely carbonized wood are included 
in the vitribed masses. 

We have no intention of traversing here the numerous theories that 
have heen proposed to account for the foregoing phenomena. On the 
Continent the most authoritative explanation is that of Schuchhardt 
accepted by Dechelette.^ and subsequently supported by the masterly 
excavations of Hersu.^ These authors maintain that vitrifaction residts 
from the combustion of the wood in a wall comi)osed of stone and timber 
built in the manner of Ca'sar’s tnurtis gallicus and illustrated in Scotland 
by the ramparts of Burghead, Castlelaw, Abernethy. and Castlelaw, 
Forgandenny. This hypothesis not only offers an intrinsically plausible 

^ Duntroon (Proc. *Soc. Ant, .Sco/., vol. xxxix. p. 282), Finavon. Rahoy. 

- Fort dt* la ('ourbc. near Argcntan, Ornv; Puy do Gaudy. (.Vouso and t’hatoau Meignan, 
Mayonne [Revue archeoL. vol. xli. (1881).]). 1*); vol. xUii. (1882). p. 275); Famp do Poran, (’otes 
elu Nord (photographs and information kindly supi>liod by Dr K. Ph M. Whoolor, F..S,A.), Gourdon 
(Declielotte, Manuel d'areheologie pre'hisiorique, ii. 2, p, 705). 

Op. cit., pp. 707 ff. 

* Cf. especially Der Breitenburg bei Stregau, 
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account of the j)roduction of a vitrified rampart, it would also explain 
some of the specific phenomena noted above, viz., the casts of timbers in 
the ramparts, the presence of charred material below them, the existence 
of built wall-faces in an extremely dilapidated state, the relatively high 
proportion of small stones.^ One of us ^ has, moreover, drawn attention 
to a similarity between the relics recovered from munis gallicus and 
vitrified forts in Scotland. The excavation at Rahoy has enhanced the 
impression of similarity. In any case the fibula from tliis vitrified fort 
stands typologically so close to that from the Gallic-walled fort at Aher- 
nethy that the two forts must be assigned to the same archaeological 
period. At the same time the character of the broches establishes the 
use of the munis gallicus technique as early as La Tene I. in Scotland and 
a fortiori on the Continent, too, since the Gallic-walled forts at the mouth 
of the Tay obviously belong to an intrusive complex. This dating 
removes a difficulty felt by De<-helette. who notes that the Gallic-walled 
forts of France are essentially La Tene III. while the vitrified forts seem 
earlier. Incidentally the technique employed in these later examj^les 
seems more advanced than that illustrated at Abernethy aiid Forgan- 
deuny where, for instance, the use of iron clamps for the timbers ® was not 
observed. It may be due to such technical improvements that Ciesar 
was unable to set these walls on fire (in La Tene HI. times). We, however, 
entertained doubts whether the combustion of such a wall woidd generate 
a temperature between 800” C. and 1100° C. such as we had found necessary 
to melt the stones employed at Rahoy and Finavon. We accordingly 
designed experiments to test the theory. 

1. At Plean Colliery, Stirlingshire, a model munis gallicus 12 feet 
long by 6 feet wide by 6 feet high was erected to our specifications 
under the continuous ijersonal sui)ervision of Mr Daniel Wright, then 
coke-oven manager (fig. 1). Old fireclay bricks were used for the faces 
and arched bricks were included in the foundation course, needed to level 
up the slope of the ground, to simulate the vent holes that rock fissures 
would i)rovide on actual Scottish sites. A raft of closely set transverse 
timbers (pit-props) of h inches diameter was laid down resting on the 
earth at one end on the foundation course at the other (termed the inner 
face). The outer face rested on the earth, the inner mainly on the timber 
raft, in accordance with the arrangement described in the munis gallicus 
fort at Burghead. A layer of pit-props and smaller timbers, parallel to 

^ We were much impre.ssed by the value of small angular rubble in stabilizing the woodwork by 
preventing logs from rolling. 

- V. G. Childe, Prehistory of Scotland^ p. 236. 

■' Gecheletto insists on the failure to find such clamps in the French vitrified forts that had been 
excavated. 
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the faces, rested directly on the raft. The two faces were tied together 
with four layers of pit-props set at intervals of 16 inches vertically and 
horizontally. Each layer of tie-beams carried a laj er of longitudinal 
pit-props and smaller timbers lying parallel to the wall-faces. Especially 




Fig. 1. Plean; The Model Wall. 


in the nxiper layers additional half-round timbers had to be nailed across 
the longitudinal timbers to stabilize the structure. The space between 
the faces was filled with basalt (whinstone) rubble, broken to size of l o 
to 2 inches cube. The mass was covered at the top with a turf blanket 
that did not, however, come up quite to the edge of either face. The 
ends were bricked up solidly save for an oj^ening 2 feet square at the 
base of one end. Care was taken that the fire bricks did not fit more 
closely than would the flat stones of a dry stone Avail. About 1 ton of 
l)it-props. and 6 cwt. scrap timber, both dry, AA ere built into the Avail, AA'hile 
the rubble AA'eighed 7 tons 7 caaT. (fig. 2). 

To ignite the Avail, scrap timber and brusliAvood Avere heaiied around 
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Fig. 2, Plean: The Model Wall completed. 

^4 


’ll 



Fig. 3. Plean: The Model Wall burning. 
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it 6 feet liigh and 3 feet thick, about 4 tons being used. The fire was 
kindled at 11 a.m. on March 11 in a snowstorm, the wind blowing from 
the east with a velocity of 15 m.p.h. at noon and 25 m.p.h. later. The 
whole of the timber was ablaze within half an hour. When the timbers 
in the upper layers had burned one hour, the basalt could be heard fall- 
ing to the layers below. The spaces between the fireclay bricks increased 


2LI 



Fig. 4, Plean: The Vitrified Core. 

(fig. 3) and the faces became increasingly unstable till, 3 hours after 
kindling, the entire outer face collapsed, followed by the collapse of the 
east end and two-thirds of the inner face. The collapse of the sur- 
rounding wall allowed the wind to play upon the upper layers of basalt 
and cool it, but the rubble in the centre of the wall that had found its 
natural angle of repose between the collapsed faces continued to get 
hotter and hotter until it was a glowing red mass, attaining its highest 
temperature 5 hours after kindling. An hour later it began to cool and 
next morning, 20 hours after kindling, it was only smouldering. 

When the mass had cooled down it was taken to pieces, revealino- 
the following residts. At the west end of the wall there were three 
distinct layers of fused basalt rubble. The top layer was only 2 to 3 feet 
wide, but the lower layers were vitrified over the whole space between 
the brick faces (fig. 4). At the east end the two bottom lavers of basalt 

VOL. LXXII. ‘ 4 
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were fused into u solid mass 21 inches thick. The heaviest single block 
of vitrified basalt weighed 3-5 cwt.. and the total weight of lumf)s. 
exceeding -5 cwt. each, was 11-5 cwt. One lump had been fused onto the 
brick of the foundation course (just as at Rahov a lump is fused onto 
bed-rock) and the distinctive phenomena emphasized above (drops 
(fig. 5), casts of timber (fig. 6). inclusions of charcoal), were all represented. 


c 



A thick laver of charred material covered the earth under the site of 
the wall. 

2. A smaller mxnts gallicHS was built at Rahov in June 1937 out of 
stones that had been actually used in the anc-ient fort, but we were 
hampered by lack of suitable timber. The wall was built across the 
cut through the rampart that we had made the previous year. This 
was about 4-25 feet wide for the first 3 feet from bed-rock (/.c. to the 
tops of the original vitrified core in the cut’s faces) and widened out 
above. The rock slo]ies iip from the outside to tlie interior of the fort 
so that its surface was about 1-25 feet lower under the outer edge of our 
model than under its inner edge (fig. 7). 

A rough foundation wall was first built on the outside. Four logs. 
4-5 feet long and fi to 8 inches in diameter, were laid horizontally on 
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its top and on the rock slope, the s^jaces between them being filled as 
closely as possible with light dry brushwood. Across the logs short 
lengths of timber of 3 to 4 inches diameter were laid and continued on 
the rock up to the inner face’s foundation, 8 feet from the outer face. 





Fig. 8. Ralioy: Model Wall completed. 


The spaces above and below the timbers were filled with schist broken 
to road-metal size and brought up to a level about 1 foot above the 
first logs. On these another four logs, about 8 feet long and 4 to 6 
inches in diameter, were laid down transversely with smaller longitudinal 
timbers upon them as before, the facing stones being built up with 
considerable batter. In this way the wall was carrit'd up till there 
were four tiers of transverse timbers, eac-h sujijiorting longitudinal 
timbers. The transverse timbers project through both faces (fig. 8). 

All the timbers were covered with loose broken stones and a blanket 
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of turf was laid upon the topmost layer of broken stones, not covering 
it entirely, but leaving an open strip along the outside edge. Rougli 
logs and brushwood were then piled up against the inner and outer faces. 

The piles of timber were kindled at 11.30 a.m. on June 24, when 
there was a light breeze from the north-west (our cut opens to the west). 
By 11.4.5 a little steam was rising from the unblanketed strii^ of the 
wall, and by 11.50 the turf was beginning to smoulder. The steam 
now had a bluish tinge, indicating that the process of distillation of the 
timber in the wall had begun with the formation of some charcoal. 
By 2 li.m. red glow was visible through chinks in the outer face, while 
blue smoke was pouring out from gaps in the upper courses of the inner 
face. During the afternooi\ these manifestations of combustion were 
intensified. But about 5 p.m., believing that too much cold air was 
reaching the core through gaps in the outer face, we temporarily rekindled 
the fire against it in the hope of warming up the draught. Actually 
the steam and products of combustion blown in from without seem to 
have damjied dowii the combustion in the interior since at 5.45 no more 
red glow coidd be seen from outside, though the top and inner face were 
still smoking -s-igorously. 

Revisiting the fire at 10.30 p.m., we saw no more smoke. The turf on 
the top had been entirely consumed, revealing the loose stones glowing 
dull red with flames flickering over them as the carbon monoxide, resulting 
from the incomplete combustion of the charcoal in the wall, caught fire. 
The upper courses of the inner face were also red hot over a sjDace about 
2 feet square with a brighter glow visible in the interior through the 
beam holes. Below all was black. As the wind had fallen we piled 
additional logs on the top to create a draught. These caught fire at 
once and did in fact seem to increase the heat at the centre. They 
were still burning when we went home at 11.30 p.m. 

Next morning the fire was extinct. Both faces were standing, but 
the sagging and buckling due to the consumption of the tie-beams 
produced an effect very strongly reminiscent of the distorted inner face 
of the iJrehistoric rampart at Rahoy itself (fig. 9). The rubble core had 
subsided very little where the turf blanket had been, but at the north- 
west corner had subsided as much as 18 inches. The whole of the timber 
built into the wall had been consumed except the south transverse loo- 
in the top row and 5 longitudinal timbers resting on the ground at the 
base, but a number of fragments of charcoal were focmd among the 
loose broken stones. Some wood ash had fused into the stones. 

When we cleared away the loose stones to the level between where 
the 4th and 3rd layers of tie beams had been, we began to find some 
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vitrified stones in the eentre. and they became more jiumerons down to 
a level between layers 3 and 2. This more or less vitrified mass is shown 
in the section and was estimated to weigh about 2-5 cwt. It broke up 
more or less when we removed it, but there were lumps weighing 5 to 10 
lb. rpiite solidly welded together. 



Fig. 0. Model Wall after burning. 


An essential moment in the production of vitrifaction by the method 
just described is the conversion of the wood into charcoal by a process of 
distillation in which heat is ab.sorbed by the timbers. It is only after the 
comjdetion of this endothermic reaction that the combustion of the 
resultant charcoal under suitable conditions of ventilation and in c-ontact 
with the stones produces the high temperature needed to fuse the rocks 
(cf. the glowing masses observed in the later phases of both experiments). 
The formatioTT of casts of timbers woidd be an occasional and accidental 
by-product of the process. It means that a piece of wood became 
surrounded with molten stone so as to ])revont the charcoal burning save 
very slowly and conseciuently without emitting enough heat to re-melt 
the cast. 

41*0 would insist on the small sc-ale of both experiments. The total 
beat generated by the condnistion of a wall 20 feet wide and 12 to 1(5 feet 
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liigli as at Finavoii or even 10 feet wide as at Ralioy would liave been 
disproportionately greater than anything obtainable in a model. The 
Raboy experiment was handicapped by the unsuitably sha^ied timbers, 
the small height, and the low wind. Bearing these facts in mind we 
submit that onr experiments prove the following points. 

1. The combustion of a murus (jalJiois will produce temiieratnres of 
the order requisite to fuse stones actually used in “vitrified forts” and 
will reproduce the outstanding phenomena of vitrifaction. 

2. Under suitable conditions of wind such a wall could be set alight 
by an external fire — for instance a forest-fire, a fire kindled by enemies 
against the ramjiart. or the conflagration of thatched wooden houses 
built against the rampart inside the fort. 

3. The consumption of the tie-beams may involve the almo.st comidete 
collapse of the faces, leaving a core of vitrified material standing more or 
less on the line of the wall much in the manner ap])arently illustrated by 
e.g. Goat Island, or it may leave the face distorted like the inner face at 
Rahoy. 

4. We admit that only rocks containing a suitable mixture of minerals 
in addition to silica could be vitrified under the conditions we envisage: 
for the range of temperatures producible would be between 950° C. and 
1200° C. Highly silicious rocks such as Garboniferous Sandstones woidd 
not be fused: while the more mixed Old Red Sandstones, formed from 
broken down volcanic and metamorphic rocks, have yielded the vitrified 
ramparts of Finavon, Craig Phadrig. Ord of Kessock, Cnoc Farril, etc. 

To this extent the hypothesis of French and German archteologists 
that vitrifactioir is in general the by-product of the destruction by fire 
of a mums gallicus seems to be vindicated. Whetber it be necessary to 
suppose that this jjrocess Avas deliberately imitated to produce the more 
or less A-ertical faces of A itrified material such as are A'isible for instance 
at Goat Island or Tap o' Noth may be left as an open question. 
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III. 

THE ABBEY’ OF ABERBROTHOCK : TWO EARLY’ THIRTEENTH- 
CENTURY’ SEALS. By J. D. GILRL’TH. M.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

This communication deals with two seals that were found in the 
dehris of the monastery of the Abbey of Arbroath. The church of 
that monastery was founded by King William the Lion in 1178 and 
dedicated to Thomas a Becket, and at the liigh altar of that church 
King William's remains were laid to rest in December 1214. 

Seal No. 1 is at present in the Museum at Montrose. Over a year 
ago Dr Ewart, the Chairman of the Museum Committee, asked my 

help in finding out something about this seal 
(fig. 1). Later I was informed by the late 
Ex-Provost J. Noel Johnston that the seal was 
found in the ruins of the Abbey of Arbroath 
about 1820, and was presented to the Montrose 
Museum in 1841. 

The seal is described by Laing,i under the 
title “Robert Lambile." as “A figure of a 
monk kneeling at i)rayer. ‘S. Robekti de 
Lambile.’ The original brass matrix of this 
seal was found in the ruins of Arbroath Abbey, 
and is now in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Montrose. ’’ 
Birch says that the seal bears “a figure of a kneeling monk with the 
Sun of Righteousness over his head. It is,” he goes on to say, “of 
doubtful identity, as the legend does not absolutely associate Robert 
de Lambile with the monastic ])rofession.” - 

The seal is made of brass, and has a lozenge-shaped surface measuring 
28 mm. by 18 mm. The legend has on both sides a line of small dots. 
Careful examination shows that the words are as Laing wrote. The 
D and E of the DE are separated by the feet of the monk, whose figure 
in profile is arrayed in a simple folded habit that reaches to his feet. 
He wears a hood folded over the shoulders. He is tonsured on the 
corona. His hands are ai)parently together in prayer. Above his 
head there is a star with six points. Above that, and in the scroll of 

1 Descripfivp Catalogue of I mprps.iion.^ froin A arit-nt Scottish Seals, p. 2UG. Xo. 1142. 

2 History of Scottish Seals, vol. ii. p. 74. 



Fig. 1. The Impiv&sion of and 
the Seal of fPrioiA-j Kohert 
de Lanibeley. 
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the legend, there is a cross “potent.” Between the cross and the 
letter E of the Lambile apjjear two parallel scrolls indicating the end of 
the legend. The translation of the legend is “Seal of Robert de Lambile. ” 
Who and what was Robert de Lambile? 

I am indebted to Mr Henry M. Baton, Curator of Historical Records, 
H.M. Register House, Edinburgh, for first suggesting to me that the 
name Lambile is a latinised form of the name “Lambeley” which is 
found in the Registers of Arbroath Abbey. 

Last year Ex-Provost Johnston, Montrose, sent me six letters written 
by Mr Patrick Chalmers, Aldbar, Brechin, in 1846—7. In one of those 
letters he says: “On looking at an old charter from Lord Airlie’s Charter 
Room at Cortachy, I find Richard de Lambeley, Prior of xVrbroath, 
in the time of Abbot Gilbert.” This charter is incorporated in the 
Liber S. Thome de Aberbrothoc, i>t. i. (Cortac. Origin., Xo. viii. p. 334), 
published by the Bannatyne Club, under the editorship of Mr Chalmers 
and Cosmo limes. In a letter dated 27th November 1846 Mr Chalmers 
says: “There is no doubt that the inscription is ‘S. Roberti de Lambile,' 
who was probably a relative of Richard de Lambeley, Prior of the 
Monastery.” Again, on 21st December 1846 he writes: “Richard de 
Lambiley was Prior, temp. Gilbert, Abbot before 1214 and probably 
till about 1225-6. Reg. Morav. ; Charter penes. E. of Airly, and 
Chart, de Lindores.” That the name on the seal is probably a form of 
Lambeley we may all agree. 

Where then do we find the said name of Lambeley? Radulijhus de 
Lamley was Abbot on 30th March 1226. ^ but he appears in the Arbroath 
Registers as Radulphus only. We have to look to the Chronicles of 
Melrose for his surname De Lamley.- There we find it recorded that 
Radulphus de Lamley. Abbot of Aberbrothock. was created Bishop of 
Aberdeen in 1239. The words are: “Dompnus Radulphus de Lamley 
Abbas de Haberbrothoc.” It was ai^parently during this Abbot’s time 
that the Church of St Thomas the Martyr was dedicated on the eighth day 
of the Ides of May. 12,33.® Radulph died as Bishop of Aberdeen in 1247.* 

But the name Lambeley appears elsewhere. In a charter granted 
by Abbot Radulphus (1226-39) dealing with tlie lands of Kenny in 
the parish of Kingoldrum, perambul.ation is mentioned as having 
taken place in the time of the previous abbot, namelv, Gilbert {circa 
1214-25) (fig. 2).® 

^ Liber S, Thome, pt. i. p. 120. 

“ Andei*son and Dickinsun. The Chronicle of Melrose, facsimile edition. 193C, p. 86. 

^ Loc, cit., p. 82. 

* Loc. cit.. p. 107. 

’ Liber S. Thome, No. 306, p. 262. 
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Throuo-li the kindness of Mr ilarryat Dobie, Keeper of Maiin- 
scripts in the National Eibrary. I have had the opportnnity of 
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Fig. 2. The Charter of Kenny (122t5-123!»). 

examining this charter and of ])hotographing the itage. Tlie Arbroath 
Registers have long repttsed in oiir National Library. This charter 
has many interesting features, one or two of which it may not be out 
of [tlace to mentitm. The cluirter is one of excambion or exchange, 
it has a danse f)f '' tputclaim.” John of Othyrlony takes over the lands 
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of Keniiy in Kin^oldruin (the name Kenny survives to the xjresent 
time), and Walter, the son of Turpin, takes over the lands of Othyrloiiy. 
The name of Othyrlony or Ochterlony also survives not far from 
Dunniehen. The family of which this is our first record still holds 
lands in Angus. 

The lands of Kenny are conveyed along ‘‘with the men native to 
Kenny.” The ancient feudal privileges of "Bloodwite and Mercheta” 
are given: “Blodwitis et Merchetis.” “Bloodwite” is a "wite” or 
fine paid as a composition for the shedding of hlood. “Mercheta.” 
or “Mercheta ^Iidierum.” refers to compensation paid by inferior tenants 
to lords for liberty to dispose of their daughters in marriage. 
“Forinsec” services to the king in regard to the land are excluded. 
There is a reddendo of a pound of pepper or twelve pence at Pentecost. 

^Yarrandice is granted to \Yalter, and the lands of Kenny had 
been perambulated iii the presence of the following: G. Abbot (“bone 
memorie"): E. de Laiubeley, “tunc priore” (then i)rior): Clement and 
Jordan, monks; Hugh of Cambron, Sheriff of Forfar, and many others. 
The document is witnessed by a certain Serlo. a clerk to the king: 
Adam, the Lord Abbot’s senescalhis. or steward, and others. 

Yow the editors of the Bannatyne Club Register seemed to doubt 
the E of De Lamheley, so they inserted a capital R after it in brackets. 
The reason for this will he seen later. Professor R. K. Hannay. to 
whom I showed the photo of the document, at once noticed an irregu- 
larity. Before the word “monachis” there is another capital E. a;id* 
this is reproduced in the Bannatyne Register as “es.” But it is clear 
that the monk who entered this document in the Abbey Register 
must have been confused, aud wlien we consider a further document, a 
confirmation of this same charter granted by Abbot ^Yilliam in 1351, 
the confusion is the more apparent. 

There is a Charter of Confirmation {insjieximus) of Kenny. 1351, 
in the Charter Room of Cortachy. A transcript appears in the Liber 
S. Ihome. pt. i. p. 334. This is a copy of the original document seen bv 
Patrick Chalmers in 1846. 

In June 1937 Lord Airlie allowed me to see. examine, and photo- 
graph the original charter in Cortachy Muniment Room (fig. 3). The 
document measures 204 inches by 134 inches, is yellow from age. 
and has been folded for a long time. It is otherwise in good condition 
and legible. This charter is verbally the same as the earlier Charter 
of Kenny until the words are reached that deal with tlu> portioTi i-eferrin<>- 
to the perambulation of the lands. Here the name of the abbot, 
Gilbert, is given in full, and instead of E. de Lamheley, the name given 
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is Richard de Lamheley. As before, he is “tunc priore” (then prior). 
After that we liave the same monks. Clement and Jordan, but instead of 
“e monachis nostris” there appears “et Adam monachis nostris.” In 
view, therefore, of the contracted and inaccurate record of the perambu- 
lation inserted into the old register, and the greater care with which 
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Fig. 3. The Confirmation of the Charter of Kenny (1331), Cortachy Muniment Room. 


the Airlie document seems to have been prepared, tve may fairly assume 
that the latter, the charter of “ inspeximus, ” is the more correct, and 
that the name of the prior tvas really Richard de Lambeley. 

M'e have thus encountered two De Lambeleys, one an Abbot and 
one a Prior. 'Who then tvas Robert of the same name? 

There was an Abbot Robert in 1261, ttventy-two years after 
Radulphus yvent to Aberdeen. i Could he have been the man? In this 
regard it is interesting to note that in 1260 one Eustace, Abbot of 
Aberbrothock. accompanied the Bishop of Brechin in a pedestrian tour 
through the kingdom. ^ That is certainly in Robert’s time. But there 

' Eeg. Prior. St And., p. 2,SB; Liber S. Thome, pt. i. p. 208. 

Spottiswoode, History^ pt. i. p. 213. 
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is no record of Eustace in tlie Arbroath Registers. Could this have been 
the cause of the wrong entry of E by the monk in the early Kenny Charter ? 
Spottiswoode does not give his source, and we have no means of finding 
where he received his information. All we can conclude from the evidence 
is as follows: — 

1. There was a family of De Lambeleys. 

2. One of them, called Richard, was a Prior between 1214 and 1225. 

3. One, called Radulph or Ralph, became Abbot in 1225 or 1226. 

4. One, named Robert, owned a seal, and was an officer in the Abbey 
holding an office entitling him to the use of a seal. The only office 
one can guess at is the office of Prior, and this question must await 
consideration of our other seal. 

The name De Lambeley is probably a territorial name, and in this 
view let us consider where Lambeley or Lamley may have been. 

The name Lambeley or Lamley may be, as suggested by David Miller, 
the name of laiids still known as Langley, or Langley Park, near Dun, in 
Aligns.^ But it is iJerhaps more probable that the name refers to lands 
to which reference is made in the later charters of Arbroath as Lamlaw. 
This was a small property in the near vicinity of Arbroath which, we 
find from a register in 1500, lay just outside the considerable tract of land 
which the monks used as a farm known as their “W'ard.” ^ It was leased 
along with Cairnie, part of the Ward, in 1500. The let specifies “'terrain 
que vocatur terra fabrice jacentem prope Carny et terrain subtus Lamlaw 
extra icardam nostram”; "The land called the Smith’s land lying near 
Cairny and the land lying below Lamlaw outside our Ward.” The 
same terminology appears in a later lease in 1527.® The position 
of Lamlaw is now unascertainable, but it must have been somewhere 
near the xu'esent lands of Cairniehill in the north outskirts of Arbroath. 
The change from Lamley to Lamlaw in three hundred years is not so 
violent as to be incredible. 

Seal Ko. 2 is in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh 
(fig. 4). It is No. 981 in Laing’s Catalogue, 13. 174. This is how he 
describes it: "A full length figure of an Abbot, in pontifical vestments, 
his right hand raised, and his left holding a crozier. On each side is a 
figure of an angel with the thurible. At the lower XJart of the seal is a 
demi-figure of a monk laraying. ‘ S'P. (F“?) ^Y. MATHI MONAC. D. 
ABIRBROTHOT.’ The original brass matrix of this seal was found 
at Arbroath the latter end of last century.” 

^ Arbroath and its Abbey y p. 192. 

Liber S. Thome, pt. ii. p. 321), Xo. 408. 

^ Loe. cii., p. 473, Xo. U73. 
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Birch says it is "of the thirteenth ceuturv." and "appertained 
to Brother AY. Matthew." "Here,” he says, "under a canopy of triple 
arcades, we observe a figure of the Patron Martyr, the renowned Thomas 
of Canterbury', lifting up the right hand conventionally in the attitude 
of one iwoiiouncing a benediction, between two kneeling angels, one 
of whom holds a censer and a palm branch, the other the quatrefoil 
flower of divine love and a palm branch; in base under a smaller 
canopy is the fignre of the monk half length in profile to 
the left. The legend in this case leaves no doubt that 
the seal belonged to the above-mentioned monk, for the 
legend reads: ‘S. F. W. AIATHM AIONACT D’ABIR- 
BROTHOT." 

The matrix is made of brass, is oval in shape, and 
measures 29 mm. by 22 mm. (fig. I). 

The figure of the Archbishop in the centre stands 
under a canopy of a debased cusped ogival arch, orna- 
ment('d above by three crockets of fleur-de-lis character. 
The archbishop holds his right hand raised in bene- 
s!'”/orw'^^tiit^ diction. In his left hand he holds the crozier, the 
son of .Mrttfnnis, distinctive feature of an archbishop. Bishops hold the 
mf)nk of Abu- (.j-ook. Tho two small censing angels, one on each side, 

blothut. . o o ' ? 

are swinging the thuribles, which appear at the level of 
the saint’s head. The feet of the archbishop stand on a platform formed 
by two conjoined triangles, panelled, the space immediately underneath 
the figure arranged to accommodate the small kneeling figure of a monk. 
He is in the attitude of prayer. On his shoidder he has a folded hood. 
TIun figure iji profile, especially the hands, the hootl, anil the fokled habit, 
corresponds narrowly to the figure in the Lambile Seal No. I. 

I am indebted to Air James S. Richardson. H.AI. Inspector of Ancient 
Alonuments for Scotlanil, for valuable assistance in elucidating tlie 
various ecclesiastical vestments seen on the seal. If we compare the 
detail with plate III. in the Glossary of hJcclesiastical Ornament by 
A. \Y. Pugin, we readily recognise the archiepiscopal dress. He holds 
the crozier and wears the mitre. The amice is unmistakable round 
the neck, and the pallium is distinct l.ving over the orphrey of the 
chasuble. The chasuble itself is neatly folded, and covers arms and 
body. The albe reaches to the feet, and the two terminations of the 
stole are clearly delineated. One cannot detect a dalmatic, but the 
maniple is noticeable falling from the arm on the left side. 

It is interesting to compare these vestments with the splendid 

^ Loc. cit., p, 74. 
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fragment of sculpture, n’liich has survived to us iu a sadly mutilated 
state, found and preserved in the Abbey (fig. 5). It is all that we have 
of a noble figure of Saint Thomas that oiiee stood in some sacred place 



Fig. 5. Statue of Thomas a Beckot, Archbishop of Caiiteibui y. 
Abbot’s Houst* Museum. Arbroath. 


and probably in some conspicuous position. It is made of fine free- 
stone. and stands 4 feet 6 inches in height. The right hand and forearm, 
now lost, had apparently also been lield up in benediction. That he 
held the crozier in his left hand, now also similarly torn off with its 
forearm, admits of no possible doidA. as we see where the long staff 
impinged against the chasuble. The orphrey of the chasuble is richly 
decorated with intricate embroidery, and so are the amice, the stole, 
the maniple, and the aiiparel of the alhe. The stole and mani])le are 
tasselled. Minute evidences of gold embroidery can still he seen. The 
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statue itself was at one time decked out in many colours, and must have 
been an imposing sight. 

The illustration is taken from a photo of the statue kindly lent for 
the purpose of this paper by the Department of Ancient Monuments, 
H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

The legend runs almost as Laing read it. S stands for Sigillum. 
The next letter may be a P or a D, more probably the latter, represent- 
ing “ Domini ” or " Dompni,” a common designation for a monk. The 
large W may he William or it may be Walter. The M of MATHI is 
Lombardic. and when we examine the lettering further we notice that 
the letters adhere to the Lombardic character, to a large extent if not 
entirely. The MATHI has a definite circumflex sign over the second 
half of the H. denoting the genitive as in the Abbey Charters. This 
means that the word is ilathei, the son of Matheus. The D before 
Abirbrothot is attached to the rest of the word and not separated by 
a dot as Laing indicated. The translation submitted is: “The seal of 
Prior W. (or Dom. W.) the son of Matheus, monk of Aberbrothock.” 

A small i)ortion of the outer band round the legend at the top left 
shows a faint dotted curve. 

M'hose name does this seal record? Professor R. K. Hannay, to 
whom I submitted an impression of the seal, gave me the first clue to its 
interpretation when he suggested that it must belong to one of the 
officers of the monastery. Of the various officials in the earlier period, 
the one to whom the seal most readily applies is the Prior. 

This office of Prior is disclosed to us in very early charters. Later 
the office of sub-i)rior is mentioned. The Prior seems to have acted as 
Vice-Regent to the Abbot. Later we have direct evidence that he 
presided over the meetings of the monks when the Abbot was elected. 
There is no reascni to think that this function was not exercised even 
at an early period. Further consideration must be deferred until we 
discuss the evidence regarding Prior W. 

Two priors are mentioned in early thii-teenth-century charters of 
the Abbey of Aberbrothock, and only two. This does not mean that 
the office of Prior did not continue. One prior we have already met 
in the form of a certain De Lambeley, the surname denoted on No. 1 
Seal; the other is Prior W., who figures in Charter 63, p. 42, of the 
Liber S. Thome, in connection with certain lands in the territorv of 
Rossyn or Rossie, near Montrose. This charter has also been seen and 
a portion photographed in the National Library, and is here submitted 
(fig. 6). 

The charter records that Hugo Malherbe, the son of Hugo Malherbe, 
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gave “two bovates of land” to tlie Abbey, and tliat those two bo^ates 
were perambtdated “coram domino W. Priore de Abirbr. et coram 
domino Clemente ejusdem loci monacho,” also in the presence of others 
wdiose names are mentioned “et multis aliis” (and many others) 
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Fig. 6. The Charter ot two bovates of land in the territoiy of Rossie {1211—1214). 



(fob 57). Amongst those names we find that of Roger de Balcathyn, 
wdio is mentioned elsewhere as one of two Provosts of Arbroath, 
(“ prepositus ”).^ He also attests as a witness. Other witnesses are 
Scrlo, the clerk, and A. [Adamj, the senescalhis, with his son Robert; 
also another senescalhis, named Robert. Note that we have already 
encountered both of those names Serlo and Adam in the Charters of 
Kenny. 

The date of this charter is given as 1211—14 by the editors of 
the Bannatyne edition.- King William the Lion confirmed this charter,® 


VOL. LXXII. 


^ Liber S. Thome, i>t. i. p. 55. 
' Loe. cit., i>. iv. 

’ Loe. i U., p. 43. 


O 
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and as he died in December 1214, the gift of Malherbe occurred 
in or before 1214. Compare now this charter with the Kenny Charter 
further. Both charters deal with records of perambulations. The 
monk Clement was present at both perambulations. Adam, the senes- 
callus, and Serlo. who were therefore alive before 1214 and after 1225, 
as pointed out, witnessed both documents. The name De Lambeley 
and that of Prior W. in one and the other correspond, to some extent 
at least, with the two seals under examination. We can also fix an 
approximate date for the perambulations. The Kenny Charter, although 
in Radulph’s time (1226-39). tells us that the perambulation was 
carried out in Gilbert’s period (1214—25). The Rossie Charter deals 
with a perambulation in or before 1214, so that we can conclude 
that the Prior Richard de Lambeley and Prior W. both held this office 
in a period with its centre round about the end of the second decade of 
the thirteenth century. 

Priors do not apjiear again in our Abbey Registers for two hundred 
years. The first sub-prior we are told of is called Thomas de Fowlis. 
(1425)^ and he acts as Vice- Abbot in the Abbot’s absence, “abbate in 
remotis agente.” Later, in 1455, Thomas Driden is claustral sub-prior 
of the monastery, in a document regarding the resignation of Abbot 
Richard, which resignation is placed in the hands of Thomas.^ At the 
election of Richard Guthrie, Abbot in 1470, described as Professor of 
Sacred Theology and prior of the monastery, a certain John Ancoll, 
then claustral sub-prior, presided.® 

On 8th August 1482 William Bonkyl, a monk of the xVbbey, was 
elected Abbot, and Thomas Bet, the Sub-Prior presided.* The speech 
proposing election is recorded. After the election the monks sang the 
Te Deum Laudamus, and caused the bells to be rung in the Abbey 
Church. 

The name following the large W is Mathi. As said, it is probably 
the genitive of Matheus. 

In the charters of the early thirteenth century many piersons called 
Matheus appear. One, an early witness, is the son of Dufsyth, the 
ancient celtic lord of Conan, or Cairnconan.® The son of Matheus, the 
son of Dufsyth of Conan, also appears.® Matheus is also a burgess of 
Aberbrothock in 1242,^ .showing how early persons claimed their burgess 

^ Liber S. Thome, pt, ii. p. 56. 

Loc, cit., p. 87. 

^ Loc. cit., p. 165. 

* Loc. cit., p. 184, 

® Liber 8. Thome, pt, i. p, 40, -post 1180. 

® Loc. cit., p, 162. 

’ Loc. cit.f p. 82, 
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rights. Magister Matheus was Chancellor to Alexander II., and he 
attests a charter in 1229, ^ also in 1219. From the beginning of our charters, 
Matheus, Bishop of Aberdeen, previously Archdeacon of St Andrews, 
is witness to documents. He it was who, in 1178, consecrated Abbot 
Reginald, who came from Kelso as first Abbot of Aberbrothock, the see 
of St Andrews being vacant at the time. This ceremony took place in 
the presence of the King. William the Lion, at Arbroath.^ This Matheus 
of Kiiiinmonth founded the Cathedral of St Machar at the Bridge of Don.^ 

We may now conclude by summing up the visible and documentary 
evidence which may have some reference to the seals under review. 

(1) Both the seals belong to the early thirteenth century, and are 
connected with Arbroath Abbey Monastery. (2) They were probably 
made by the same person, and about the same time. (3) They were 
Ijrobahly used by (a) a prior of the family of De Lambeley, which 
family gave at least two other officials to the monastery, Richard de 
Lamheley, Prior, and Radulph de Lambeley, Abbot; and (6) a i^rior 
named M". whose father may have been one of the several persons called 
Matheus mentioned in the documents, and whose name may be recorded 
in a particular charter. (4) The seals were probably in use by those 
Priors in the election of new Abbots, and when they acted as Yice-Regent 
in the Abbot’s absence. 


‘ Loc. cil., p. 79; also p. SO. 

“ Liber S. Thome, pt. i. p. 9. 

’ .Spottiswoode, History, pt. i. p. 200. 
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IV. 

ANCIENT PORTABLE MONEY-BOX OR • OFFERAND STOK. ” 
By CHARLES TAA'LOR, F.S.A.Scot. 

This portable money-box is of oak, circular on plan, made from a 
single stick, and cored, bound and riveted with wrought iron with a 
lock and double hasp covering the key-bole, and with an additional 



P’ig. 1, 01(1 Mono) -Box or “Ofti ranil Stok. " 

ljrotecti(ui of a ring or has]) for a padlock (tig. 1). Tlie slot in the centre 
of the hinged lid for the admission of coins has a good balance-flai) inside 
which makes it impossil)le for any unantliorised person to abstract any 
coin. A handle and ring surmount the hinged lid. 

Unfortunately its history is unknown, excejh that it has been iii its 
present owner’s possession all his life and his father’s before him. 

It appears to be an offerand stok such as the one believed to belong 
to St Eloi’s altar in St John’s Church, Perth, which is described and 
figured in our Frofrcdiurjs. vol. xx. jj. 50. The Perth box, however, is 
larger and square oji plan instead of circidar. 

The illustration is from a drawing by J. Jeffrey Waddell, F.S.A.Scot. 
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Monday, 10th January 1938. 

The Hon. LORD ST VIGEAXS, LL.D., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows; — 
James Fairbaikn. Shotheads, Oxnam, .Jedburgh. 

Miss E. MacAndrew, Curator, West Highland Museum, Fort tVilliam, Allt-a- 
Bhruais. Spean Bridge. Inverness-shire. 

.James C. MacDonald Hay, "Taigh-na-Bruaieh," 415 Vista Grande Avenue, 
Daly City, California. 

P. T. Mackintosh, W.S.. 30 Murrayfield Avenue, Edinburgh. 12. 

William A'oble, 8 Churchhill. Edinhurgh. 10. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By Captain Hugh P. Lvmsden of Auchindoir, Clova, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Collection of Prehistoric Relics, found chiefly on the Clova estates 
in the parishes of Auchindoir and Premnay, Aberdeenshire. 

Flint Implements. 

Two horse-shoe sha])ed. ground round edges: one circular with 
ground edge: sixteen Knives, two with ground edges and one highlv 
polished on edge; two hundred and seventeen Barbed Arrowheads: one 
hundred and ninety-one Leaf-.shaped Arrowheads: seven Lop-sided 
Arrowheads: thirteen Spearheads; two Saws and one Axe; and fiftv- 
six miscellaneous objects — Scrapers, Cores. Flakes, etc. 

One hundred and sixteen Stone Axes and live iierforated Stone 
Hammers. 

Objects of Bronze. 

One Sword: part of a Dagger or Rainer Blade: six Flat Axes: three 
Flanged Axes: five socketed Axes and five miscellaneous objects. 

T’es*‘e/.s of Clay. 

One Beaker I rn and fragments of another; fragments of six Cinerarv 
Urns, and one small fragment of an Urn, probably Xeolithic. 
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Miscellaneous . 

Five Glass Beads; two Stone Beads; one Jet Pendant; five Carved 
Stone Balls; five Stone Cups; thirty Whorls and thirty miscellaneous 
objects of stone, bone, etc. 

(2) By Miss Daeeoch, 21 Gardner’s Crescent, Edinburgh. 

Silver Brooch in the form of a bow, known as a lover’s knot, measuring 
If inch in length, engraved on the front. 

(3) By Caeeon Company, Falkirk — 

Relics found in the Roman Fort at Croy Hill, Dunbartonshire. 

See previous Communication by Sir George Macdonald, Yol. LXXI, 
p. 32 ff. 

The following Purchases for the Museum were announced: — 

Pointed oval boat-shaped, cup-like object of Steatite, slightly im- 
perfect at one end, measuring inches by 2| inches by 1 J inch. Small 
lip fragment of a vessel of dark steatitic clay, the lip is sharply everted 
and has two grooves on the top. Found at Kirkure, Leasome, Eshaness, 
Northmavine, Shetland. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By The Dieectoe, Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum, 

Bournemouth. 

Bidletin. Yol. XVI., No. 3, September 1937. 

(2) By John Mooney, J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 

A Short Account of S. Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall. For the use of 
visitors. By George Walker, T.D., D.D. Aberdeen, 1937. 

(3) By W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Lapicidorium de Kyndromy. (Reprinted from Aberdeen Unirersity 
Revieic, Jvdy 1937.) Aberdeen, 19.37. 

The Deeside Field. Eighth Number. Aberdeen, 1937. 

(4) By Abeedeen Univeesity. 

Aberdeen University Studies: No. 113, Philosophical Orations of 
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Thomas Reid, delivered at Graduation Ceremonies in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, 1753, 1756, 1759, 1762. 

Teinds and Agriculture: An Historical Survey. By Alexander A. 
Cormaek, M.A., D.Litt. Oxford University Press, London, 1930. 

(5) By Fergus Roberts, F.S.A.Scot., the Compiler. 

Roll of Dumbarton Burgesses and Guild Brethren, 1600—1846, with 
a continuation thereof to the Present Day. {Scottish Record Society, 
Vol. 71, Part cxxxiii. September, 1937.) 

(6) By Commander G. E. P. How, R.N., F.S.A.Scot. 

How (of Edinburgh, Limited) 1937. Illustrated Catalogue of Early 
Silver, etc. 

(7) By James Curle, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Inceputurile vietii Romane la gurile dunarii. Vasile Parvaii. 
Bucarest, 1923. 

Runa : En Skrift for Faderneslandets Fornvanner, utgifwen af Richard 
Dybeck. Stockholm, 1842-1845. 

Svenska Konstminnen friin Medeltiden och Renassansen Aftecknade 
och Beskrifna pa Foranstaltande af Svenska Fornminnesforeningen. 
Stockholm, 1878-1897. 

(8) By Gilbert H. Askew, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Northumbrian Bagpipes. Overprint from Heaton Works Journal, 
Vol. II., No. 5. 

(9) By The Director, Hull Museum. 

Hull Museum Publications, Nos. 191, 193, 194. 

(10) By Professor H. Dragendorff, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 
Der Altar der Roma und des Augustus in Lugdunum. Reprint from 

Jahrbtich des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts. Band 52, 1937. 

(11) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Prehistoric Pottery found at Iver, Bucks. (Reprinted from The Records 
of Bucks. Vol. XIII., Part 4, 1937.) 
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(12) By Frank Miller. F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Poems from the Carlyle Country, together with Papers on Two of 
Carlyle's Early Friends and some Fragments in Prose. Glasgow, 1937. 

(13) By The Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Societa'. 
Proceedings. Yol. II., No. 3. October 1937. 

(11) By The Clan :MacCrimmon Socteta'. 

Genealogical Chart of the MacCrimmon Family. Compiled and 
Prepared by Mr George C. B. Poulter, Hon. Secretary. 1937. 

(l.j) By Thomas McGrouther, F.S.A.Scot.. the Author. 

Carmuirs and Camelon. How they got their Names. (Rejirinted 
from The Falkirk Herald. 20th November 1937.) 

(16) By E. M. M. Alexander, Redhouse. Bridge of Allan, the 
Compiler. 

Scottish Sculptured Stones recorded since F.C.M. was published. 
Yol. I., A. to G, and Yol. II., H to Z. 

(17) By Professor Dr P. Bosch Gimpera. Rector of Barcelona 
University. 

Monografies d’Art Hisiianic. L’Art Grec a Catalunya. Barcelona, 
1937. 

(18) By L. M. Angt'S-Bctterworth, F.S..\.Scot., the Author. 
Notes on the Family of Butterworth of Bellidd. (Reprinted from 

Transactions of the Rochdale Litcrarij and Scientific Socictii. Yol. XIX. 
193.'3-1937.) 

The following Purchases for the Library were announced: — 
Dicti(^nnaire tl'Archeologie Cliretienne et de Liturgie. Yol. XIII., 
Part 1. Os-Papyrus. Paris. 1937. 

Ccmgres Prehistoi-ique de France. Com])te Rendu de la Douzieme 
Session. Toulouse-Foix. 1936. Paris 1937. 

The Dictionary of National Biogra])hy. Supplement. .Jan. 1901-Dec. 
1911. Vol. I. Aljbey-Eyre. London, 1927. 

Index cf)vering the years 1901—1921. Londf)n. 1927. 

Index covering the years 1901-1930. London, 1937. 

The following Communications were read: — 
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W. Douglas Simpson. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Papfo 73, line 14. For “north-west” rend “north-east.” 

Paffe 80. lino 2(). Foi “neighbours” read “ neijjhbonrliood.” 
Page 82, note 1. For “xx” read “xxi.” 
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I. 

DOUXE CASTLE. By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSOX, 

M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Doune Castle, built within the earthworks of the earlier dun or 
fort which gave the site its naine,i occupies a lofty and commanding 
position, overlooking the River Teith, and in the sliarjj angle which 
that “arrowy” stream makes with its brisk tributary, the Ardoch 
Water. The castle was built, towards the end of the fourteenth century, 
by Robert Stewart. Duke of Albany, Regeirt of Scotland in the reign 
of Robert III and James Id 

In all save minor alterations and additions a work of one uniform 
building effort, the castle (see plans, Plate III) forms an irregidar ijentagon 
in plan, the habitable buildings being on the north and north-west 
sides, while the remainder of the enclosure is screened by a high and 
massive curtain wall (figs. 1, 2). These domestic buildings divide 
themselves into three great blocks: the donjon or tower-house at the 
north-west corner; the hall block extending westward from the donjon; 
and the kitchen wing, or tower, which occaipies the south-west corner. 
The donjon — called “the grait tour” in 1581 ® — contains the entrance, 
covered by a powerful round tower, and forms a complete and segregated 
residence for the lord, his family and their personal staff. The long 
vaulted trance is strongly defended by a portcullis, worked from a window- 
bay in the hall above, by wooden folding <loors, and bv a massive two- 
leaved iron “yett.” On either side are vaulted guardrooms, cellars, and 
a prison. From the guardrooms the trance is commanded by loopholes 
suitably disclosed. On the first floor is a spacious and well-lit. vanlted 
hall: there is a solar above, with a neatly fitted up little oratory in 
a window bay: and over all were garret bedrooms. At the north-east 
corner of the donjoji is the stont round tower which (as already stated) 
flanks the entrance. It is vanlted from bottom to top. containing a 

‘ -Most jirobably pivlustoric. though we cannot cxcKulc the possibility tliat they may lie thi' 
remains ol an early Xorman castle. At Invernoehty in Aberileen.shire tiie Celtic word ••nouno’' 
is iipi)lied to such an cartliwork. 

- The history ot Uoune Castle is fully set forth in Sir William Fraser, Th,' Bed Hook of McnU'ith, 
vol. i. jip. 4il-ih). It is architecturally ile.scribed. with a full serie.s of measured drawings, by 
J), -Macgibhon and T, Koss, The Caslellaird iniil Donieslir Architecture of Scotinuil. vol, i. pp. 41,S-2!», 
The plans accompanying the present paper an- based on those of M,u'gibhon and Ross, with certain 
additions and collections. 

R. S. Myliu-. The Master Masons to the Croirn of Scotlantl, p. (io. 
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well-room in tlie basement and a succession of private chambers above. 
On the inner side of the donjon is a shallow square projecting tower 
(fig. 2) affording a look-out over the court. 

The donjon hall is entered from the court by an exterior stone stair, 
which was defended by an iron gate at the foot, while the door above 
was secured with a drawhar. There is no communication, other than 



Fig. 1. Doune Castle: View from north-east before Restoration. 
photo in the Mnrbean Jacohit^ f'oUeclion, Aht'nleen f'not'r.sitij Lihrunj.] 


by a trap-door, witb the storage in the basement, but two good spiral 
stairs lead to the floors above. The great dovdde-arched fireplace in 
the hall is a notable feature. Originally there was no direct access of 
any kind from the tower-house to the hall block adjoining — the one 
door which now leads through, on the first floor, being a modern 
insertion. 

Tbe hall block contains the great or common hall of the castle, as 
distinct from the lord's hall in the tower-house. It is entered by an 
external stair, like that which serves the lord's hall; but it is significant 
that this common hall stair is not secured in any way, either below or 
above. The hall had a ceiitral hearth, with a louvre overhead. Under 
the hall are vaulted cellars, with the usual service stairs — again in 
contrast to the absence of such communication in the tower-house. 
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Above the hall there is nothing to correspond with the solar in the 
tower-house, as the hall block was only two storeys in height. It had 
an open-timber roof whose enriched corbels still remain. At its west 
end were the screens, with a minstrel’s gallery above. 

The kitchen tower is connected with the hall by a cleverly managed 
service room. It has cellars in the basement ; the kitchen itself, lofty 
and vaulted, with two enormous service-hatches, adjoins the hall 
on the same level: and above is accommodation for guests — namely, 
one large and well-eqniiii>ed room over the kitchen, and two storeys 
of smaller chambers over the service room. These are reac-hed by a 
sixteenth-century turret stair which must replace a predecessor, 
perhaps of timber. A notable feature is the complete severance of 
these guest rooms from the tower-house, which was evidently strictly 
reserved for the lord's own use. The kitchen communicates by an 
outside stair with a liostern, covered by a bold machicolation. With 
the exception of the main entrance and this postern, there is no oijening 
of any sort, not even a loophole, in the lower part of the outer walls. 

Tusks in the south wall of the kitchen tower show that it was in- 
tended to carry further buildings round the courtyard. The foundations 
which still remain, on the south and east sides, are paltry aiad seem 
to be late: but the large windows in the south wall — the eastmost 
being pointed — show that an ini])ortant building was to have stood 
here. Yery likely this was the chapel, which in this position would 
be oriented. In 1587 there is a record of two chapels of St Fillan. one 
within and the other without the castle. As the former can hardly he 
the tiny oratory in a window arch of the donjon solar, it seems probable 
that a chapel had actually been built against the south curtain. In the 
centre of the courtyard is a second draw-well. 

An allure walk between front and rear ])arapets goes all round the 
curtain, and along the wall-heads of the residential buildings. On 
the tower-house and the hall block it is carried over the high-pitched 
ro(jfs by steps. The curtains have open turrets at the angles and in 
the centre of each face. These seem to be additions of the sixteenth 
century, and were i)robably put on in 1581, when the "allering” of the 
castle was renewed. ^lidway in tlu' north front (tig. 2) is a small, 
solid, half-round bastion tower, carrying an open turret at the wall- 
walk level. In general, the castle exhibits the rugged and unadorned, 
gloomy grandeur that characterises most Scottish secular architecture 
during this period. The masonry is coursed rubble, with dressed stone- 
work at the (|U()ins and voids, and the moulded detail is of the lu'avy 

^ Mylne, Master MasonSy p. 60 . 
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kind usual in Scotland about 1400. Around the whole castle was an 
outer breastwork, scraps of which still remain. 

It lias long been recognised that Doune Castle exhibits close affinities 
with the great French Chateau de Pierrefonds, erected by the Due 
d'Orleans about 1390—1400. At Pierrefonds, as at Doune. we find 
(figs. 3, 4) that what is called the donjon forms a great composite mass 
of building, containing in itself all the accommodation required in a 
seignorial residence of the first rank. As Yiollet le Due says: 

" Le donjon du chateau peid etre completement isole des autres defenses. 

. . . Le donjon tHait I'hahUation specialement reservee au seigneur 
et comprenant tons les services necessaires : caves, cuisines, offices, 
chambres, garderobes, salons, et salles du reception.” 

As at Doune, the donjon contains the entrance, covered by a special 
drum tower. Around the courtyard, in the same way as at Doune, 
are ample halls and other accommodation for the general household 
and for guests, but kept wholly apart from the lord’s establishment 
in the donjon. The separate outside stairs, affording access to these 
different apartments, which we have seen at Doune. are a distinctive 
feature of Pierrefonds. At Pierrefonds also we note the lateral postern 
and the absence, or almost absence, of openings in the basement of the 
thick outer walls. 

In Scotland a close iiarallel to Doune, in thesis if not in elaboration 
or in scale, may be studied at Sanquliar Castle in Xithsdale.- As we see 
it now, Sanquhar Castle is a piecemeal structure, but tbe great lifteenth- 
century frontal consolidation is a work of one design anti building effort, 
and obviously aims to meet the same requirements provided for in the 
donjon of Dtmne. At Sanquhar the tower-house contains on the ground 
flot)!- the main gate, vaidted pend and guardroom, with a large hall, 
kitchen, and private accommodation for the lord above; at Sanquhar, 
also, a bold rountl frontal tower serves the double pur])ose of enclosing 
the well and flanking the outer portal. As at Doune. the pend is com- 
manded by an observation loop from the guardroom, and there is no 
direct communication between the basement and the main floor, which 
is entered by an outside stair from the courtyard. The side gate at 
Pierrefonds and Doune is again repeated at Sanquhar. 

Obviously these throe castles belong to a specialised type, which 
must owe its development to a specific cause. That cause was inherent 

‘ Description du Chateau de Pierrefonds, 4th od., p. 15; Dictionnaire de I'architerture. vol. iii. 
p. 153. 

- See my papi-r in Trans. Dumfries and (lalloicuy Sat. Hist, and Antiquarian .Society (fui thcimiing). 



CHATEAU DE PIEHREFONDS 



Fig. 3. Cluit(‘au do J*ii*rrofonds: Plan, after Viollct Duo. 
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in the great change that came over feudal warfare in the later Middle 
Ages. In olden times a baron would luirsue his quarrels and defend 
his castle with his own vassals, dwelling around him. All that he 
required, therefore, was a towered curtain wall to fence his house. In 
time of siege, the tenants whom he called up for garrison purposes would 
be lodged in the towers. Ofteii, under the system of tenure by castle- 
guard, each important vassal might have a special tower to look after, 
and in some cases these towers still bear the vassals’ names. But in 
the later Middle Ages the attack and defence of fortified places had 
become a high art. for which the tumultuary feudal levies, untrained 
and ill-equipped, were little fitted. Field warfare also had grown into 
a specialised science, and campaigns were now pushed through ruth- 
lessly until one side or another was broken. Der totale Krieg, to borrow 
Ludendorff’s expressive phrase, had now superseded the cliivalric contests, 
with all their polite conventions, which are so familiar to us in the 
picturesque pages of Froissart. For warfare of this new type the 
feudal levies, bound only to serve for short periods at a time, were no 
longer suitable. More and more therefore — particularly in France 
during the social breakdown that accompanied the Hundred A’ears’ 
War — the great barons in their incessant private quarrels with each 
other came to rely iq)on mercenary soldiers whom they held in their 
pay. Quarters for these professionals had t(j be available; and this 
meant, for the first time, standing garrisons in each castle. "Whereas 
in former days the castle, in time of peace, would contain only the lord's 
fainiUa or household, it must now provide accommodation for a compact 
body of mercenary troops. The neighbours of these hard-boiled 
Icnizkneehts would always be inconvenient and often dangerous, for 
they did not owe the natural allegiance f)f vassals, and were at all times 
liable to be tampered with by their emidoyer's enemies. Hence, for 
i-easons both of privacy and safety, the great French lords of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries took care to provide their castles with self- 
contained residences for their families ami their ]:)ersonal retinue. 

In England a similar development came about in the closing stage 
of feudalism, before the M'ars of the Roses put an end. once for all, to 
the enlisting of i)rivate armies V)y the bar<jnage. Every student of this 
period knows how serious an evil the armed retainers of the powerful 
lords had become, and how energetically the Tudor monarchs grap]fied 
with it in their statutes against “livery and inaiTfienance.’’ The mischief 
had already begmi in the latter part of the fourteenth century, and the 
first Act passed against livery and maintenance dates from 1390. In 
the overseas wars the English barons had only too aifily learned their 
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lesson from their French antagonists. Instead of vassals they now 
surrounded themselves with armed retainers, each wearing his lord’s 
livery and bound to fight for him in all his quarrels; while on his part 
the lord pledged himself to “maintain” them against all legal conse- 
quences of their actions, either by suborning or intimidating juries, or 
by still more violent measures. Matters drifted from bad to worse 
after the English were turned out of France, and large numbers ofi un- 
employed ex-service men, habituated to violence, were only too glad 
to accept the fivery of a powerful lord; — 

“Great landowners, who had crowds of armed retainers in their 
service, bribed and bullied juries till the administration of the law 
became a farce, and on the rare occasions when this course failed, they 
knew how to vindicate their claims by maiming or assassinating their 
opponents, or by laying siege to houses the possession of which they 
coveted.” ^ 

All over Western Europe, and as far east as the lands which the 
Teutonic Order had conquered beyond the Vistula, this new develop- 
ment led to a profound change in the art of castle planning. The 
mercenaries could not be trusted, and so for their own safety, as well 
as to ensure their privacy, the lords began to segregate themselves in 
quarters separate and jealously isolated from the main castle fabric. 
Sometimes they added a self-contained tower-house so as to provide 
solar accommodation to an older domestic, lay-out within the enceinte. 
This is what happened in England at Tattershall and Buckden; at 
Holyrood in Scotland; and, on a very great scale, at Marienburg in 
East Prussia.^ In other cases the lords withdrew' into a tower-house 
or donjon wholly separate from the domestic range — often for that 
purpose reverting to the long abandoned inoiie of an earlier scheme. 
That was what led to the building of the great donjons at Dudley and 
Warkw'orth,^ crowning disused rnotles, and to those of Xunney and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where no motte was available. But in France, at 
Pierrefonds, where the whole castle was built on one plan and at one 
period, we see the new' thesis developed ab initio, comi>letely and with 
Gallic logic. That the builder of Doune should so closely have followed 
a French model is no more than w hat we should expect from the intimate 
association of the two countries at this very time. And already in 
Scotland itself, at the time when Doune w'as a-building, there was a 
precedent, equally French in inspiration, for the new' conception. 

* S. R. Gaidinor, Inlrorhiclion to English History, p. 98. 

Soo my paper on tliose castles in Journal Brit. Archwol. Association, new ser., vol. xl. pp. 177-92 • 
and, for Buckden, ibid., 3rd ser., vol. ii. pp. 121-32. ’ 

“ See my paper in Archaologia .EUana, 1th ser., vol. xv. pp. 115-13(1. 

VOL. LXXII. (! 
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TantaUon Castle, which was certainly in existence by 1374, shows in 
its tall central tower, containing a complete suite of aiiartments for the 
lord or castellan, fjierced at ground level by the main entrance, the same 
idea, worked out in a simpler way. Caerlaverock, in its original form, 
illustrates the like thesis, more fully developed .i TantaUon. Caerlaverock. 
Doune, and Sanquhar, all alike are a i)roduct of identical conditions, of 
the time when a lord’s power came to rest no longer on his vassals but 
on his armed retainers and mercenaries. This characteristic develop- 
ment of the later Middle Ages was as rampant an evil in Scotland as 
elsewhere, as the legislation of the Stewart kings, from James I onwards, 
ainx^ly shows. 

The influence exerted uiion the late mediaeval castle plan by the 
advent of specialised mercenary warfare, and all the comx)licated evils 
summed up in England under the comprehensive term ‘’livery and 
maintenance” — this “revival of anarchy in a civilised society" — has 
hitherto not been recognised. Rightly api>reciated. it affords the 
exiflanation of much that has seemed xmzzling in the secular archi- 
tecture of the fourteeivth and fifteenth (-enturies. For examifle. the 
grouj) of late tower-houses in England, already mentioned, which 
hitherto have been regarded as a kind of conscious architectural atavism 
— “a deliberate return to the donjon of earlier days.” ^ now fall into 
their natural x)lace. not as the product of a meaningless antiquarianism 
quite foreign to the sx)irit of their age, but as the most jjyractical embodi- 
ment of urgent current requirements. The atavistic theory of these 
late tower-houses has reached its climax in the language of a recent 
writer, who describes tbat at Warkworth as “the fiiiest tribute ])aid to 
the memory of the ancient keexis.” ^ Nothing is more certain than 
that the “stout Earl of Northumberland” would have kicked his master 
mason downstairs had he presented himself before his lordshiii with 
any such xaous i)ro])osal. There is naught whatever of jiiety about 
the late tower-houses of England. Quite on the contrary, for the sx^ecial 
needs of their time they are the most ui> to date and aiqjosite thing that 
their builders could have devised. 

It is extremely instructive to note the effect which the new x^roblems 
of mercenary warfare exercised even on the most rigidly conventionalised 
castles in the world, those of the Teutonic Order to which I have alreadv 

' Sf(.- my jiapci' in Tran.s. Dnmfrtei anil (taUoirai/ Xat. Hi^t. awl Anlkiuarian Sor., 3td ser.. 
vol. XX. Cf. Prorcrditigs, yo). Ivii. }>]>. 2!>-40. 

- (t. .M. Tievelyan, Hisf. E/igland. ]). 251». 

^ A. Hamilton Thompson. Tatirrtyhnll. The Mfoior, The Coslle, The Chuirh, pp. 11-12; also in 
Tatfershall Castle, by the Marrpios ('iiizon ami IT. Avray Tip{)ing. p. 1S2. 

* H. Hraun. The English Castle, p. 5U. 
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alluded. 1 Here the combination of the cross and sword, in the hands 
of the military monks, entailed a corresijonding combination of the 
fortress and the cloister in their dwellings. Each castle was built to 
house a commandery of twelve religious knights, and so their design 
is rigidly claustral and their arrangements as highly standardised as 
those of any western monastery. But from the latter part of the 
fourteenth century onwards, the crusading fervour of the Knights of the 
ISable Cross began to wane, and they grew more and more to rely, for 
the maintenance of their power, upon mercenaries and u]>on the swarms 
of knightly adventurers whom the prestige of the Order, combined with 
the love of excitement and the hope of booty, induced to take service 
in the long series of cami>aigns against Poland and Lithuania. The 
result is strikingly seen in such a castle as Neidenburg. erected shortly 
before 1400. Here the concentration of the mass and weight of the 
building over the entry, and the jirovision in this part of a separate 
quarter for the commandant, who instead of being the i^rovost of a 
fraternity of his fellow-knights, is now the chief of a gang of hirelings, 
is in all essentials the same as what we have seen at Pierrefonds and 
at Donne or at Caerlaverock. In these four contemporary castles, so 
widely separated in space, and so different in their political antecedents, 
we obseixe how the same results were px’oduced by the same powerful 
cause. 

I have to acknowledge that this paper has been prepared under a 
scheme of research supported by a travelling grant from the Carnegie 
Trust for the ITniversities of Scotland. The ilhistration at fig. 2 is from 
a hitherto unpublished drawing by the late Dr Thomas Ross. F.S.A.vScot. 

'■ The standard work on these castles i.s Conrad Steinbrecht. Di,' Bauk unt^t des Deiitscheii liitler- 
ordens in Preiiitficn. specially vol. ii. See also Karl-Hoinz Clasen, Du- M ilMaltcrliclu- Kunst im 
Gebiete <h’s Dcutschonlensataafc!^ Preuasen, vol. i. 
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II. 

THE ARMORIAL DE BERRAL (SCOTTISH SECTION.) 

By J. STORER CLOUSTON, O.B.E.. F.S.A.Scot. 

In the matter of ancient records of all sorts, Scotland may be comjiared 
to a traveller who has fallen among thieves so often that little of his 
Inggage is left. All the more reason then to make the most of what has 
survived the perils of the journey; which is the excuse for this effort to 
treat, with more attention than it has yet received, one still existing 
heraldic record — the Scottish section of the French Armorial de Berry. 

The good fortune of England in preserving so much of her past is 
nowhere more conspicuous than in her great collections of heraldic rolls 
or lists of nobles, knights and squires, with the arms they anciently bore, 
from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards. Ours in Scotland 
begin so comparatively late as the sixteenth century, and there is very 
little of definitely certain date then, till one reaches the 1540’s. Before 
that period, however, some limited light is thrown by three of the great 
Continental armorials. The earliest is the collection of Scottish coats in 
the Armorial de Gelre, c. 1.380; but they only number 42, and include but 
22 separate families {i.e. with separate surnames) which can be identified 
with certainty. Moreover, these families, apart from the earls, come 
almost all from the east side of the country, mostly within a limited range 
of Edinburgh. 

The Armorial de V Euro})e, c. 142.5,* has rather more Scots coats. 57 
in all, but 5 of these have no names and it is impossible to be sure of the 
owners, so that only .33 separate families can be identified. They aie 
rather more widely s]5read than in Gelre, yet they still come mostly from 
the same eastern counties (again apart from the earls). 

The Armorial de Berry is the latest of the three (c. 1445, as will ajijjcar), 
and its proi)ortion of those heraldic slips and errors only to be expected 
in a foreign work is somewhat higher, but in tw'O very important respects 
its Scottish section is far and away ahead of the others. It is much longer, 
including 125 names (not counting one repetition jiresumably in error), 
and some 93 separate families who can with reasonable confidence be 
identified. Also, it has been deliberately designed to cover the greater 

* The dates both of this Armorial and of Gelre can be told pretty exactly from internal evidence. 
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part of the country and display a representative collection of arms for 
all Scotland; and in actual fact, apart from one north-eastern area, it 
includes almost all the most outstanding families of the j)eriod. It will 
be found, moreover, to make certain contacts with history which throw 
some fresh light on shadowy comers. These features, together with its 
date — practically a century older than the first certainly dateable native 
armorials — give it a value and an interest to Scotsmen which has scarcely 
been realised. 

It has already been reproduced in colour in Stodart’s Scottish Arms, 
though with only the briefest accompanying text, little more than the 
identification of the often oddly spelt names, together with a few notes 
on some of them. Stodart’s volumes, it may be added, are not very 
generally accessible, while their gigantic dimensions put them definitely 
outside the category of objects that can be man-handled with comfort. 

Furthermore, his plates have not the advantage of photographic 
accuracy, as can be seen by comparing them with the illustrations which 
accompany this paper. Details of drawing, colours, and names all show 
a certain number of deviations; good though they are on the whole. 
For my own plates. I am indebted entirely to the generous interest of 
Mr Walter G. Grant, F.S.A.Scot.. to whom I am under a deep debt of 
gratitude for providing the most interesting part of this article. I mav 
explain here that the photograi^hs were obtained through the Office de 
Documentation in Paris, and the correc-t tinctures given by their heraldic- 
expert. who checked and when necessary corrected the outline tricks I 
sent him. He also sent me samples of the actual red and blue used in 
the Armorial ; though it must be understood that these actually vary 
somewhat in shade, and that to reproduce such variations would entail 
far too costly a colour process. 

On its artistic side, medieval heraldry is seen in an animated and, one 
may fairly say, a slap-dash mood. The quaint spirited lions, the admir- 
able boar heads, the extraordinary conceptions of the griffin of Lauder, 
the unicorn of Kerr of Hamuelston, the otters of Meldrum, the lion faces 
of Macgie. the parrots of Pepdie, and the other more or less successful 
endeavours to depict animal forms, are interesting and entertaining 

additions to the heraldic menagerie. As to the ordinaries bends, 

chevrons, etc. — the paint was splashed on without a pause for measure- 
ment or the ruling of a line; to such an extreme in the case of the cross 
fleury of Carlyle that it would be unrecognisable unless one knew what 
it was. Nor did the artist even slacken his headlong career to make his 
shields approximately symmetrical. To this passion for si^eed must no 
doubt be attributed many, probably most, of the errors to be found in 
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the Armorial. On the other hand, one does get a liveliness denied, in 
this as in other matters, to the severely conscientious. 


2 . 

Gilles le Bouvier. author of the Armorial, was a writer, herald, and 
traveller of no small distinction in his day. His life and works are treated 
at some length in M. Yallet’s scholarly monograph on the Armorial.^ 
From this authority we learn that he was born in 1386 of a minor armorial 
family in the province of Berry, set out into the world to make a career 
in 1402, became Berry King of Arms and premier herald of France in 
1420, and served his master King Charles YII. faitlifnlly and diligently 
in the capacities of envoy and agent as well as herald till his death in or 
about 1455. His travels took him all over Europe and the near East, 
and both his accounts of them and his historical works are highly praised 
by Vallet for their sagacity, impartiality, and cool judgment : while his 
Armorial was a really immense and heraldically most vahxable under- 
taking. In his own preface to it. Bouvier narrates how he travelled 
through every Marche or district of France, collecting his material at first 
hand from the owners of the arms themselves, and we shall see clear 
evidence that he followed the same procedure in Scotland. 

He adds in his preface, in case any be dissatisfied with the arms he 
assigns to them, that he was guided neither by love ixor hate, but set 
down the arms exactly as they were given him. In other words, he 
exercised no official control hxit accepted the coats on the guarantee (xf 
their bearers; a valuable fact in connection with the question of official 
control of arms during the ])eriod when the arms-bearer was a formidable 
and frequently fiery warrior, and the herald a jiacific officer deixendent 
largely on the hosjxitality and largesse of his patrons. 

From a critical examination of the original, together with Bouvier's 
own account. Yallet gives this interesting description of the premier 
herald’s methods. The hla.sous. he says, ajipear to have been the direct 
and original work of the herald himself, the armorial being ])robably 
composed of sej)arate “cahiers” ([>ai)er booklets) of sketches, “done on 
the si)ot and successively by the author. He himself, xio doubt, having 
arriveal at the stations on domiciles a lai f>erso)iels, traxiscribed and r(‘- 
touched. with the hell), if necessary, of his heraldic painters and his 
pursuivants or assistants. Thus are explained, in our o])inion. the 

' Armoriul ilr France, AngMcrrc. ^ros.-ip. AUemugne. Italic, el mitres puissances. Compose eers 
1450 par (lilies le Bouvier (lit Berry. Uar M. Valk-t (de Virivillf). Paris, IStiti. 
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iiiGC[i.i&liti0s of GXGciitioii . . . tliG hldsons uiictcliiGA gcI, cIticI tli0 f raiij^posi- 
tions wliifli s0V0ral chapters present.” 

These last words refer to a not infrequent mix-up of folios, made in 
binding the cahiers together, such as one that occurs in the Scots section, 
where several folios of Norman arms interrupt the sequence of pages. 
Four “Masons unachieved” are also found among the Scottish arms. 

Yallet adds one other point, the importance of which will appear later. 
Inclusion of the arms was voluntary, and ”we must supiiose also that a 
certain fee {droU), a certain charge {taxe), was the price of insertion: a 
charge paid to the profit of the herald, for whom the work entailed costly 
and constant travelling. This payment was a matter of right, according 
to the books of arms of the period, and entirely in harmony with the 
ancient traditions.” (In a footnote A allet cites various early authorities 
for this.) 

Regarding the date of the Armorial, Yallet shows strong reasons for 
holding that a considerable part, at least, of the French sections or chapters 
(which include the vast bulk of the work) was done in the late lIIO’s or 
early 14o0’s. and that it ended with Bouvier’s death in 1455. The foreign 
sections, however, might have been collected at almost any time after 1420 
— or even before, and only in a few countries is there e^•idence for dating. 
In Scotland there is none, apart from internal evidence, and Stodart’s 
date. 1450-55. is merely Yallet’s estimate of when the whole Armorial was 
completed. I may add that the period 1440-48 is a particularly j^robable 
one for Berry’s foreign armorial journeyings, since his name is not found 
in French records during those years. 


3. 

Coming now to the Scottish arms-bearers. they nnmber. as was said, 
125, and consist of 15 earls, 101 barons or greater lairds, and 9 individuals. 
In their arrangement one sees a marked advance on the more haphazard 
methods of the two earlier armorials. Both in Gelre and Europe, though 
a batch of earls comes first, others appear later mixed up with the baronial 
arms, while the legends sometimes give the owner's Christian name and 
sometimes not. Berry's mind was orderly and (for that period) precise. 
The earls are confined to 5 rows at the beginning, and the Christian names 
to a group of 9 all together at the end. The earls’ arms are each labelled 
"Le conte de” So-and-so. and almost all the others “Le sire de” or 
‘‘Ceulx de” (those of), followed sometimes by the surname, bnt more often 
hy the name of the estate (there appears to be no definite distinction 
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between these designations “sire” and “ceidx” — or anyhow no con- 
sistent distinction). A few others are styled “Monsieur de”. This 
last title is interesting. It is used nowhere else in the ' ArworiaZ. and 
from that fact alone the pecidiar Scots title “Master of” is suggested. 
A detailed examination in each case where evidence is available not only 
puts this. I think, beyond reasonable doubt, but gives valuable help in 
dating the Scottish section. 

As was just pointed out, one has to seek this date in such significant 
heraldic and other facts as can be discovered within the Armorial itself: 
and the following items seem, between them, to provide pretty definite 
evidence on. the point. 

1 . It cannot well be earlier than the creation of the short-lived earldom 
of Ormond in 144.5, or later than its extinction in 1455 (which was also 
the date of Berry’s death), though since there appears to be no record 
of the creation, merely the first appearance of the Earl of Ormond in 
1445, a year or so earlier is just possible. 

2. The inclusion of no fewer than three Livingstone and three Crichton 
coats not only shows that the date coincided with the rivalry of those two 
houses, but seems to make it definitely before January 1449-50 when the 
Livingstones crashed, and Berry would no longer be apt to piit in three 
of their armorials. 

3. The arms of Lyon have a baston or bendlet gules. This appears 
in the seal of the father of the first Lord Lyon who died in 1435. But 
it is not in the seal of the son. appended somewhere between 1435 and 
1445; nor does it ever in fact appear again. i In 1445 this son was raised 
to the peerage, and it seems unlikely that Berry would include the baston 
in the coat of “Le Sire de Lion” after that year. 1445 woidd seem in 
fact to be both the earliest and the latest date possible — or at all events 
probable — on the actual evidence so far considered. 

4. The evidence supporting the view that “Monsieur” must surely 
mean “Master” consists of a number of facts showing that, in five cases 
ouf of six. there actually was a Master c. 1445, who was of full age and 
responsible position, and who might quite well therefore, for one reason 
or another, have had his own arms entered in place of the head of the 
house, to whom he was heir. 

It would be going too far afield to enter at all fully into the question 
of the early usage of this designation, but since it is one of the matters 
on which the Armorial throws a ray of historical light, I may say here 
that Mr Thomas limes of Learney, Albany Herald, has kindly and verv 
thoroughly gone into the matter with me, and agrees in the first jilace, 

* act! Scottinh Armorial lieals (Kae Macdonald) for all these seals. 
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that “Monsieiir” must be taken to rej)resent Master. He further rejects 
the suggestion that at that date the term might have been used loosely 
of the eldest son or heir of a baron below the rank of Earl or Peer of 
Parliament. These Monsieurs of the Armorial must therefore have been 
the heirs to peerages ; from which it follows that several Scottish families 
were at least created Peers of Parliament at a considerably earlier date 
than has hitherto been known: even though, for one reason or another 
(probably the trouble and expense entailed), they backed out of the 
dignity and are not found as peers in any other record. As will be seen, 
this would apply to the families of Oliphant, Wemyss, and Murray of 
Tullibardin, on the evidence of our Armorial. These are Mr Innes’s 
opinions. His reasons were very fully stated, and I for one would accept 
his authority on the question. 

Returning to the facts supplying evidence both of date and of the 
identity of “ Monsieur ” with Master: Patrick. Master of Gray, eldest son 
of Andrew first Lord Gray, was married in IIIO and married a second 
time before 1445, so that he was certainly old enough to appear in the 
Armorial then, with some years to spare. This applies also to Patrick 
Ruth veil of that ilk who was Sheriff Depute under his father Sir John 
Ruthven, Sheriff of Perth, in 1444. Similarly, the Master of Forbes 
appears in Parliamentarv records in 1445, and succeeded his father in 
1448; facts which in themselves point to a date for the Armorial before 
the latter year. As for Monsieur de Rues (Rires). Sir Thomas Wemyss 
of Rires succeeded his father Duncan before 1443; this Duncan being 
elder son of Sir John Wemyss of Wemyss. The princixial family of 
Wemyss, however, descended from David, younger son of Sir John, and 
David’s son John, who succeeded c. 1430. only came of age c. 1446. 
Consequntly Thomas Wemyss of Rires was next heir and presumablv 
Tutor of Wemyss in 1445. 

Though the Murrays, like the family of Wemyss, are not previously 
known to have held a peerage till long after this period, it is a coincidence 
whic h now seems not without significance that Sir David Murray's estate 
of Tullibardin. Gask, etc. was erected into a barony in 144,3-44, while 
Sir David’s son and heir William is considered to be probably identical 
with William Murray, arbiter between Lord Ruthven and the town of 
Perth in 1442. Again we have a Master of sufficient age and resjjonsible 
position.! 

As will be seen later, “Monsr de quohon” is jcretty certainly a mistake. ^ 
and the only remaining Master is ^lonsieur de Quili, a designation which 

^ All the above evidence is. fi-oin the Scots Peerage. 

I.e. “^lonsr’ itstdf is. witli little doubt, a mistranscription. See next section. 
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can now be read as Arehellie, part of the estate of Lord Olijdiant. Here 
alone the evidence presents a difficidty. Sir John Oliphant died in 
January 144.5—16. and Lawrence his heir was tlien a minor and only came 
of age c. 1450.’^ Whether there may perhaps be an explanation on the 
lines of Wemyss of Hires, I am not aware. Or again, the foreign herald 
may be responsible for some inconsistency. Lawrence may have been 
the Monsieur even though under age in 1445. In any event five out of six 
cases accord with the reading “Master.” and are also consistent with a 
date round about 1445. 

5. Later on. in dealing with the 9 individvials at the end. the very 
year 1445 gains added significance; though certain facts strongly suggest 
later additions. 

Taking all the evidence together, 1445 stands out as the most probable 
year in which at all events the maiii bidk of the information was collected, 
with some items added later, and perhaps the lapse of a few years before 
the coats were painted in their final form. 

4. 

Tlie next question concerns the accuracy of Berry’s Scots arms, both 
as to heraldry and names. 

Taking the names first; an examination of the so-called “facsimiles” 
in Stodart leaves an impression of a handwriting so bad and misspellings 
so extraordinary as to make one wonder how far those names are to be 
relied on. But when one sees the i)hotographs one discovers that the 
writing, except where it has occasionally faded, is cpiite bold and legible. 
The facsimiles, in fact, not being really done by a mechanical process, 
but by careful tracing by hand, have the defect of all tracings. Tliev 
tend to make a handwritiiig lof)k “spidery.” and, especially where it has 
faded, produce a totally wrong im]>ression. Moreover, they are by no 
means all correctly shown in Scoff ish ^irms. From the idiot ographs it 
has been possible to c-orrect a number (»f them, and this again has facili- 
tated the reconstruction of the names. For the readings given lun-e I am 
indebted to :Mr William Angus and Mr H. M. Paton cd' the Historical 
Department of the Register flouse. and I may say that in everv case I 
have accepted their opinion: though at the same time I must adtl that 
their readings were corroborations, or sometimes corrections of mv own, 
and the responsibility for them is entirely mine. 

As for the misspellings, one must fir.st allow for the almost purelv 
phonetic efforts of a foreigner to tackle .Scottish names, and for his use of 


* .Sco/s Pt'i'ragv. 
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qu to represent the sound k, and then realise that these names, as we have 
them, are evidently copies of those in his first rough notes, and the 
mistakes usually due either to misreading or careless copying. 

That this is undoubtedly the case can be shown by a few examples. 
For instance. Carrick appears as “quant” (with “fie” scored out before 
it). Even a foreigner would never make such a mistake excejjt by mis- 
reading an already written “quaric,” which coidd very easily be done. 
Similarly “morat” was clearly “moral” in the first note, “beue” was 
“leue” or “leus,” and “mandoel” was “macdoel.” or perhax:>s “maicdoel.” 
These are evident cases, and I may add that even the French names some- 
times show the same sort of error, clearly due to misreading an original 
note: e.g. “Pestiman” for Pestivien, and “Pruscalet” for Phiscallet. 

Instances of names a little more difficult to reconstruct are “bouesel” 
for Duchal, where d has been misread as 6, a fairly common error; 
“nesegles” (tresegles) for Terreagles: “de bes” (veg or vec) for Dunvegan, 
and “du lar” for Dunbar, where an original “dun” has been misread as 
“de” in one case and “du” in the other. 

Other cases will be mentioned later, but these samxdes serve to show 
the kind of error frequently found, and its usual source — the misreading 
of an original note. Contractions are also met with, while occasionally 
a mistake seems to have arisen where the original name has been corrected 
by scoring out one or two letters, and then co|)ied uncorrected. In one 
or other of tliese ways it is usually i)ossible to explain such misreadings 


as “tic” for “fif” (Fife), “saijicton” for Swinton. “losec” for Leslie, 
etc. One result of this investigation is to raise a sus])icion that the 
coiiying of the names was left to a “pursuivant or other assistant.” 

Once or twice one finds mi.stakes in the attribution of names to coats. 
On PI. YIII. it will be seen that “tranquart” (Cathcart) has been written 
over two sliields, the right one and tliat of Kennedy of Blairquhan. while 
“blairian” (Blairquhan) is over Kirkpatrick. Two other x)uzzling legends 
seem due to a curious error of exchange. The unmistakable quartered 
coat of Ogih-y of Auchterhouse (PI. VI.) is labelled “Monsr de quohon.” 
while the equally unmistakable ermine, fretty gules of Macculoch (PI. XII.) 
is styled ceulx de boisglaui.” It took a long time to realise that, to 
all axqjearances. the names have actually been interchanged: “Monsr 
de quohon” being a mistranscription of “macqulou.” or something like 
that, and “boisglaui” a mistranscrqfiion of “d’oisglaui.” It may he 
adtled that on PI. XIII. two shields are without a legeud at all. but fortu- 
nately the arms are again unmistakable — Rait ami Monixienuy.i 


■ In Valk-t's Armorial de France, i-tc., those two coats are inehuleil in error among the an 
ot Normandy (Nos. GTl and G72). 
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In the matter of heraldic errors, these, as already hinted, may, as a 
rule, safely be put down to overhaste. They consist mainly in the 
omission of charges, such as the ribbon of Abernethy in the coat of the 
Earl of Crawford, the three stars in Lindsay of Byres, the engrailed 
bordure in Gray, the tressure in Lyon, and the annulet in Maxwell of 
Pollock: together with such errors as the crosses placed on the crescents 
of Cathcart instead of above them, and the escutcheon instead of voided 
escutcheon of Rutherford. One also has at least one definite error of 
addition, in the ribbon put in the second and third quarters of Wemyss 
of Rires. And various other mistakes, greater or less, will strike heraldic 
critics : some of which will he referred to later. 

But at the same time one must beware of assuming an error when 
some dissimilarity from the orthodox arms appears. The evidence of 
early seals sometimes definitely supports Berry as against later recog- 
nised forms: as. for instance, the chevron and boar heads of Buchanan 
(PI. YII.), the tressure of Murray of Cockpool (PI. YII.). and the chevrons 
of Scott of Balwearie (PI. NIL) and Glen (PI. XIIL). where in the books 
lion heads and martlets alone are given. ^ In view of these last four cases, 
where Berry certainly was justified by the early evidence available, one 
realises that his Artnorial sometimes provides valuable evidence as to the 
form in which arms wore actually borne at dates earlier than those covered 
by official records. 

When we come to his colour deviations from orthodoxy, the same 
question arises — is he simply wrong, or does he show the colours as they 
really used to be? Here seals, of course, are no hel]n and one can only 
say. on the one hand, that his tendency sometimes to reverse the colours 
of field and charges — as in Kirkpatrick. Melville, and Harcarse. and his 
red for blue and black f(jr red in the well-known arms of Montgomery 
and ^Menzies — must be put down to sheer error: and. on the other hand, 
that the various Scottish coloured armorials are often themselves con- 
tradictory (see Nisbet for instances of this). Hence, just as in the case of 
charges, he may sometimes be giving the true colours as useil in his day. 
In one particular, however, he certainly was aj>t to make mistakes, for 
Yallet specifically says of his French arms that he frequently confounds 
black and blue. One must therefore always make allowance for this. 
The black field of Murray of Gask. for instance, and the black boar heads 
of Cochrane, may simjdy he disregarded as evidence of colour. Nor, it 
may be added, need the bear heads of Forbes, caboshed instead of couped. 
be taken as anything more than a slip on the artist’s part. 

Later on. various cases will be referred to in more detail, in which 

‘ See their seals in for fvhlence in each of these cases. 
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Berry would seem to have had grounds, and perhaps strong grounds, for 
displaying unfamiliar colours or charges. Here it may be said generally, 
as some guide to forming an opinion, that the nett result of the various 
departures from recognised heraldic orthodoxy in the Armorial is to leave 
an impression of considerable licence and frequent changes in earlier 
Scottish heraldry; and that impression, it may be added, is strengthened 
by a study of Rae Macdonald’s Scottish Armorial Seals. We have Berry’s 
own assurance, already quoted, that he himself took the arms as he found 
them, in France anyhow, and one must presume that in Scotland he also 
consulted the susceptibilities of his warlike patrons, and certainly made 
no alterations that might disi^lease them. But this is not to say that he 
might not occasionally gratify them by making an addition pleasing to 
my lord. There is one actual case, inexplicable on any other hypothesis, 
and very curious in itself. 

This is the appearance of a galley in the arms both of the Earl of 
Angus (PI. IV.), and the “Sire de Grain’’ — i.e. Graham (PI. VII.). In the 
first case it is blue and rei^laces the red heart of Douglas: in the second 
it is red on a gold field, with three black escallops in fess above. This 
last coat, it is to be iiarticularly observed, is evidently that of the Grahams, 
claimants to the earldom of Strathearn and afterwards Earls of Menteith, 
since the escallops are not on a chief: see Nos. 1107 and 1108, Scot. Arm. 
Seals. This Berry coat is exactly like the second of those in particular, 
with the escallops moved up to make room for the galley below. Neither 
Douglases nor Grahams ever bore a galley, nor is it found in any other 
coat representing the earldoms of Angus or Strathearn. There seemed, 
in fact, to be no conceivable reason for its appearance. 

The explanation (if my reasoning is right) is interesting and illuminat- 
ing. Only one other galley appears in the Armorial, and that is in the 
fir.st and fourth quarters of the arms of William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney 
(PI. IV.), where it rei)resents his island earldom, and when one remembers 
that the two previous lines of Orkney earls were actually the houses of 
Angus and Strathearn, it is difficidt to regard these three appearances of 
the galley as unconnected. 

Now, at that very date William Sinclair’s right to the earldom of 
Orkney was being challenged at the Danish court, and in either 1443 or 
1446 there was issued at Kirkwall the well-known Diploma, setting forth 
the evidence for Sinclair's claim, via the lines of Strathearn and Angus. ^ 
Charles of France was nearly akin to King Christopher of Denmark, and 
naturally highly influential at his court. Berry was Charles’s premier 
herald, and Earl William himself was keenly interested in heraldrv. He 

^ Printed in the Bannaiyne Miscellany., vol. iii. 
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was. indeed, its only patron in Scotland at that period known to record. 
Our first Scottish treatise on the science was written at Roslin Castle by 
Sir Gilbert le Hay at the Earl’s special request. 

The appearance of the galleys in the Angus and Graham coats may 
thus be read as instigated (and handsomely paid for) by William Sinclair 
in order to supplement by heraldic demonstration, via Berry and his royal 
master, his claim to the earldom of Orkney. Certainly this line of reason- 
ing explains what is otherwise a complete mystery. It is. moreover, to be 
observed that the other two arms-bearers could feel nothing but gratified 
by having this record of former dignities added to their arms. 


5. 

Considering the jiroblems that were set him by so many of the names 
(not so difficixlt to read once you know what they ought to be, but a very 
different story for the first man in the field 1). Stodart’.s identifications of 
the coats are remarkably successful, and his judgment was extremely 
sound. Later investigation, however, has enabled corrections to be made, 
or uncertain coats to be identified in five instances. 

The name “Le Conte de Surdelle” (PI. IV.) naturally seemed to be 
intended for the Earl of Sutherland, but the blue field with three white 
lions is so ixtterly different from the Sutherland red field with three gold 
stars that Stodart suggested a confusion between that earklom and Ross 
— with the colours beyond the reach of explanation. 

The true reading of “Surdelle,” however, may, I think undoubtedly, 
be seen by comparing it with “dillcs” (d’illes) above. It must contain 
the same word “island.” while “surd” can well be a corrujxtion of Sodor, 
the old name for the Hebrides, still found in the title Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. The "Earl” of the Hebrides-isle was, of course. Macdonald, Earl 
of Ross and Lord of the Isles, and now one sees how the three lions of Ross 
reappear in error, instead of the galley of the isles. With both titles, one 
arms, and the colours of both coats all wrong, “Le Conte de Surdelle” 
was pretty thoroughly disguised, but I believe he can now be safely 
identified as that turbulent magnate, the Lord of the Isles. 

These two coats of Ro.ss and the Isles, and the confusion between them, 
are Berry's worst mistake; and the explanation of it, I think, must be that 
he never visited the far north personally, but simply put in these coats 
from hearsay, as being of such importance that he considered they should 
be included. One is reminded of the oriental potentates whose* fabulous 
arms the heralds <jf old thought essential in any respectable armorial. 

The arms of “cranoc " on PI. VI. were attributed by 8todart to 
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Gourlay of Kincraig; the proper colours being reversed. In addition, 
however, to this colour mistake, and more important, the word Kincraig, 
even in the form “Kincroc,” is exceedingly difficidt to convert into 
“Cranoc.” as can be realised by trying the experiment. Cranoc is in 
fact a most unlikely corruption, and I am indebted to a suggestion by the 
Lord Lyon for what I think must be the true solution — Carnegy. This 
coidd easily become Cranocy, while, as has been pointed out. a black 
charge can always be read as blue. One is then only left with the field 
wrong; argent instead of or. and there is more than one instance in Berry 
of these metals being confused: e.g. the fretty of Lyell and the field of 
Jardine. 

The coat labelled “quoqnenton” (PI. YII.) was attributed to Moffat: 
but there is no known connection between the Moffats and any place 
resembling this, while their actual arms, as given by Nisbet. have the 
colours of field and charges again reversed. As they actually stand, the 
arms are the original coat of Johnston (see Nisbet). only without the 
cushions on the chief, and since there is no evidence of the Johnstons 
bearing cushions before the sixteenth century, and the Kirkpatricks 
certainly did not add theirs till after 1357.* the coat is inherently more 
likely to be Johnston. This is all the more probable since the families 
of Dumfries and Galloway in the Armorial are such a particularly repre- 
sentative collection that the Johnstons are very much more likely to be 
included. Indeed it would be surprising if they were not. As to the 
name ‘‘quoqnenton.” if one spells it ‘‘Gockenton.” and then supiioses 
a bent I has been read as c. and r as n (both quite possible mistakes), one 
gets Lockerton, a by no means improbable French version of I.iockerbie. 
one of the Johnston headquarters. This suggestion at least shows 
that there is no inherent difficulty iu the way of accepting a 
Johnston attribution for this shield. 

The coat on PI. IX. assigned to “bediton” was left by Stodart as 
uncertain, but it can now be confidently attributed to Maitland of ‘‘ledi- 
ton”: i.e. Ledington or Lethington. Robert Maitland of that date was 
son of Agnes, daughter of the Earl of Dunbar, and this Robert was given 
the custody of Dunbar Castle by his uncle.- Thus the red roses and white 
bordure of Dunbar are explained, while the rest is the proper Maitland 
arms, or a lion gules. The roses shoidil presumably have been x>roperly 
idaced in the bordure. 

On PI. XIII. will be seen a shield labelled “ceulx de lorn.” showing a 
quartered coat. The first and fourth (juarters. or a chief sable, cannot 


‘ Kirkpatrick bcah in 
“ Scots Peerage, 
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be identified and must surely be an error. In the second and third the 
bend has lost all its colour save a few scraps of blue paint, and charges 
might quite well have been borne upon it once. If these were three 
mascles, the arms woidd be Haliburton, and though this is undeniably a 
shot at a venture, “de lorn” could certainly quite well be a corruption 
of “dirleton,” and no other reading is apparent which could possibly fit 
the arms. Hence with considerable confidence I would advance Hali- 
burton of Dirleton as the iiroper family here. 

A sixth shield, that of “maquele” on PI. YI., is so dubious that it 
would be rash to do more than suggest as a jjossible solution the family 
of Ht Michael, one of whose branches bore argent, a chevron between 
three cushions sahle.i Cushions are occasionally shown like this, though 
not in the two other cases in this Armorial (Dunbar of Mochrum and 
Kirkpatrick). This suggestion is only advanced owing to the complete 
dearth of any alternatiA'es, and it is advanced with no confidence whatever. 

6 . 

There remain a few other coats which, for one reason or another, call 
for some special comment. 

Of the earls’ coats in general (Pis. IV. and V.), it may be mentioned 
that most of the Scottish earldoms were at that time in the hands of the 
Crown, largely through the high-handed operations of King James I. Of 
the rest, though Ross was held by the Macdonalds and Mar hy the Erskiiies, 
the arms of neither family are quartered with their earldom arms. No 
fewer than four were held by the Douglases — Douglas, Angus, Moray, 
and Ormond; Crawford was lield by the Lindsays, and Orkney by the 
Sinclairs. It is characteristic of the times that this last, though really a 
Norse dignity, should be included in a Scottish roll of arms. 

The peculiarly shaped roses in the Lennox coat are evidently what 
are styled ‘‘carrees ou Anglaises” roses when they occur in the Norman 
arms of des Grages in this same Armorial. The still more peculiar first 
and fourth quarters of Moray, however, quite defy elucidation. Stodart 
suggests that the intention api)arently was to depict Randolph — a 
tressure and .3 cushions, and when only the first was done, the red saltire 
was painted on top. So far there seems to be no other explanation ; though 
this, of course, does not explain why that haijpened. 

The very first of the baronial arms. Swinton on PI. V., has two j)uzzling 
features. Why should this family, ancient though they were, take the 
lead, ahead of a string of the greatest baronial houses in Scotland, seven 

* St. Michael of Bramsjon (Xisbet). 
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of tliem on that same page being either Peers of Parliament already or 
shortly to become so? And why shoidd Swinton have entirely wrong 
colours — a white shield with red charges, instead of a black shield with 
gold and white? 

The only answer apparent — which covers both features — is that this 
Alerse or Berwickshire coat is jdaced beneath that of the Earl of Alarcli 
(the Alerse) who heads the row above, and that it is given the Dunbar 
colours as those of the feudal sux3erior. Furthermore, it is to be observed 
that the boar heads are placed in the unusual j)Osition of “erect,” thus 
“respecting” the coat above. 

In more than one of the marches into wliich the French arms were 
divided, there are evident indications (seen in the charges of the coats) of 
a connection between arms in the same iJerjjendicnlar column, even when 
not on the same page.^ A"ery far from all the coats are thus connected: 
that would require infinitely too much time and trouble, but the herald 
seemed to use this method occasionally. In our Scottish section all the 
boar heads are erect (save in the last coat, which, as will appear, was 
added later), while the other animal heads, when not full-faced, look 
ui)wards, suggesting the same principle at work. And the following 
three cases may all be exx)lained on the same lines as Swinton. 

On PI. XII. the arms of Baillie of Lamington show six red roses in a 
white field, instead of white stars in a blue field: at first sight a bad error. 
But before acquiring Lamington, these Baillies were of Hoprig in Berwick- 
shire, close to the ancient Dunbar fortalice of Cockburnsj^ath. and here 
one has not only the Dunbar colours, but their very roses. Again the 
arms are in the first column, headed (on PI. V.) by the Earl of Alarcli. 

On the same PI. XII. Buchan has the colours of the earldom of Buchan, 
gold lion heads in a blue field, instead of red or black heads in a white 
field, and is in the same column as “Le conte de boqnan.” 

On PL A III. Kerr is black and white instead of red and white, or green, 
bite and black. I or black read blue, aud both colours and charges are 
those of Douglas, lord paramount in Roxburghshire. And again Douglas 
is in the same column. ^ 

In all these cases, the column is the same column 1. and a linking 
together of arms in such a very involved and unclear way admittedly may 
seem more fanciful than probable. But this method certainly seems 
to have been used sometimes with the French coats, and even if the 


This is best seen in the arms of the 


iignaiges’' of Metz in Lorraine. 


js also pretty evident 


in Pi'ovence, and to some degree in Poitou. 

= The inscription over the Kerr shiekl, "ceulx de lloncastel (or Moucastel),'’ is puzzlinR. Tlie 
original Kerr lands lay in .'Morohattle parish, Roxlmrghshire. This comprised the ancient parish of 
-Mow, and a vanished stronghold there called .Moivcastle suggests itself as a possibility 
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appearances in the same column here be mere coincidences, the actual facts 
with regard to colours and charges in these last four cases are very striking. 

On PI. Y. the arms of Stewart of Darnley have the bordure with 
buckles round the wrong quarters, 1 and 4 instead of 2 and 3. The 
family also appears as Le Sire d’Aubigny among the arms of the marche 
of Berry, with the same mistake. There they are also given a cotice 
gules over all. The or and azure of the fess cheeky is. of course, a mere 
error for argent and azure. 

On the same plate an extraordinary confusion will be seen in the arms 
of Pollock. They ought to be vert, a saltire or and three hunting horns 
argent. Apparently Berry has confounded these with the arms of 
Maxwell of Pollock, and started off with argent a saltire sable. Then, 
realising his mistake but having no note of the proper arms, he has 
adapted them to the name of Pollock by the addition of canting charges 
— a pollock fish and three poulets. This effort runs “ Le conte de Surdelle” 
pretty close for the wooden spoon. 

According to the books. Leslie, on PI. YII.. should have Abernethy in 
2 and 3 — or. a lion gules with a ribbon sable over it. But out of 9 Leslie 
seals in Scots. Arin. Seals with this quartered coat (6 being of the Rothes 
family), not one has a ribbon. It seems therefore impossible that these 
quarters were Abernethy originally. The arms shown by Berry, a black 
lion in a white field, are those of Mowat, and seeing that the Mowats of 
Buchollie aiid Leslies of Leslie were both Aberdeenshire families, the 
Armorial is in all ])robability quite correct. Evidently, one would say. 
Abernethy was introduced at a later period. We have here one of several 
pieces of evidence showing that sometimes apparent mistakes in Berry 
actually show early usage. 

Plate YIII. : there seems to be no known explanation of the appearance 
of the Lindsay quarterings in the arms of Herries of Terreagles. A^et 
their addition is hartlly likely to be a mere mistake. 

On the same plate appear the mysterious arms of Yedenmeton” ; 
clearly a branch f)f the Campbells, but otherwise obscure. It was the 
fact that the contem])orary Sir Duncan Cam|)bell. second son of Sir Colin, 
first of Ardkinglass, and ancestor of tlu‘ .Vrdentinny liiu*. was a Knight 
of Malta — which might acc-ount for the crosslets; and also the difficulty 
of seeing any other ])ossible reading but “ Ardenneten.” that suggestetl 
this solution. On imtting the i)oint to the Duke of Argyll, whose know- 
halge of Cam])bell history is unrivalled, his Grace kindly went into the 
matter, and fully agreed with my suggestion. Henc(> I offer it with 
increased confidence. 

The arms of Blackwood on PI. IX. ])rt‘sent a ])uzzle which I have been 
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quite unable to solve. There would seem to be no family of Blackwood 
in a prominent position at that period. Nisbet only mentions a minor 
Fife family from which came Adam Blackwood, defender of Mary Queen 
of Scots, who acquired a French estate late in the sixteenth century, and 
to this family he gives the arms, argent, a saltire and c-hief sable, the last 
charged with 3 leas es of trees or. At the same period, however, ^Yilliam 
Blackwood, Yicar of Duddingston, apiiended a seal with the arms, a fess 
between a star and crescent in chief and a mascle in base.i which pretty 
closely resemble those in the Armorial. The Irisli Blackwoods use both 
these coats, which merely deepens the darkness. On the other hand, the 
likeliest family is Weir of Blackwood, since their estate (which they held 
well before the date of the Armorial) was not only the most important of 
the name, but lies in Lanarkshire, and the immediately preceding and 
following arms all come from that neighbourhood. But unfortunately 
the Weir arms are quite different from these, and they did not acquire 
their estate from the Blackwoods, but from the Church, Lender the 
circumstances one can only say that the coat in Berry must ha^■e belonged 
to one or other of those families — Weir or Blackwood. 

Also on PI. IX., the arms of Livingstone of Callander have the second 
and third quarters, for Callander, curiously distorted. Instead of sable, 
a bend between 6 billets or. the billets form a compony pattern on the 
bend. This is certainly not due to hasty drawing, since it is a much more 
com])licated bit of work, but presumably to the original note of the arms 
not being clear enough. 

On PL XI. the arms of “bel" must be those of Dunbar of Biel. 
Idiey are the same as those of “Patry de Dombar” in the Armorial tie 
VEurope. c. 1I2.‘). who may pretty safely be identified with Sir Patrick 
Dimbar of Biel, ambassador to England in 142.3; cxcoih that his (in Europe) 
have the field or and the charges vert. But these are incredible colours 
for a Dunbar coat, and doubtless Berry’s can be acce]>ted as correct. 

The two ^lonipenny coats on Pis. XII. and XIII. are dealt with in the 
article by Mr Albert Yan de Put on the Monipenny Breviary in the 
Proceed iiujs for 1921-22, and an account of Sir William Monipenny. after- 
wards Lord Moui])enny. will be found there. He is styled here "Le Sire 
de Meui]jeguy." and it will be seen that the dol])hiu in his first and fourth 
cpiarters is markedly different from that charge as shown in Stodart — an in- 
stance of the necessity of photogra]>hy if absolute accuracy is to be secured. 

‘ S.A.S. The tlatc wa.s 30th OotitluT 15S4. Tlinv an* n<> fewy'r than four places called Black- 
wood in t\\v C)r<i. (lazcitdcr for ScotloinJ. i\\\ di'scriluMl as estates : in lauiark-shin*, Renfrewshin*, and 
Dumfiie-s'shire (two). (Later) Fnincisque-Michel in Les L'cossais en /•Vtoicc giYes tlie Fn-nch Black- 
wood's. az. a lr''S or l)etween a lozange arg. and a star or in chief, and a crescent ai’g. in base; 
(liiartering gu a j'tag heatl couped arg. (Reid.) 
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Finally, it will be seen that tlie shield of Scott of Balwearie on PI. XII. 
has had the legend above it scored through. This, however, was 
apf)arently accidental, as the name is evidently meant for Balwearie. 

7. 

On going carefully through the Armorial with an eye on the locality 
of the barons’ and lairds’ estates, one feature becomes early apparent, and 
that is the large batches of consecutive names from the same part of the 
country. This feature is not seen in the earls’ names; naturally enough, 
since their estates were usually widespread ; but beginning with Stewart 
of Darnley one has a run of eight west country names, and then come 
five from the east side north of the Forth. A little later on, beginning 
with ^lurray of Cockpool. comes a run of seven from Dumfries and 
Galloway. Further on, beginning with Sandilands, no fewer than sixteen 
consecutively belong to the Lothians. or in one case (Cockburn) only just 
outside. Other shorter runs from one district or another will be found 
here and there, and there can be no doubt, from this evidence alone, that 
Berry toured the country, as he did in France, collecting arms first from 
one district and then from another. 

A certain number of names are isolated from their geographical 
neighbours. Some of these may well have been picked up at odd times, 
say when the herald was in Edinburgh, though, on the other hand, it is 
likely enough that the arms got more or less mixed up when the final 
work was being done in France. 

The two coats of ^lacLeod. the Lewis braiudi and that of Harris or 
Dunvegan, are of ]iarticular interest in this connection. Unlike the 
Macdonald arms, they are quite correct, though they came from an 
ecpially remote region. How this happened one caii only guess, but 
perhai)s an odd time pick-up is the likeliest explanation. One thing, 
however, seems (dear; the Lords of the Isles and the MacLeods were at 
that time definitely accounted the greatest Hebridean families; the two 
whose arms should be included in a representative Scottish collection. 
In fact. a])art from the Gamjibells. they are the only purely Highland or 
Island families in the Armorial (counting only the then Scottish islands). 

It is a fact to be noted that the total number of barons and lairds is 
101.' whi(di points distinctly to an intention of collecting a hundred 
as nearly as possible. Moreover, they work out as axiproximately a 
(luartcr of that tcjtid from the west, from the east south of Forth, and 

^ This is not including tlie s»‘Con<l appfamnci* of Colviliu on PI. XTII. Xo arms arc* shown, and 
I haYC assumed it to he a repetition in error. 
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from the east north of Forth, with most of the remaining quarter from 
the south-west and western Border country. This is only very approxi- 
mate, hut it does distinctly suggest that Berry (who was an enthusiastic 
geographer) aimed at more or less equal quotas of arms from the natural 
divisions of Scotland. This, I think, can jwetty safely be accepted on the 
evidence as one of the principles guiding his selection. 

In itself, this systematic collection of arms on a geographical basis 
adds ^•alue to the Armorial, and the value is increased by an evident 
endeav our to have the collection representative of the greater families 
ami most responsible and outstanding men of the day in .Scotland. The 
number of Livingstone and Crichton coats alone makes this purpose 
plain. Further, on careful examination it Avill be found that nearly a 
third of these 101 baronial families either held a peerage then or hecame 
jieers (Barons of Parliament, or in a few cases Earls) before the 
end of the century — and that at a time when the Scots jieerage was 
extremely limited, and, in fact, outside earls, only just beginning. 
Also, a high proportion of the names on the Parliamentary and Cleneral 
Council records of the j^eriod appear in the Armorial, while the number 
of arms-bearers known to have held such offices as Sheriff. Warden of the 
JSIarches. Justiciar, Chamberlain of .Scotland, and Ambassador is con- 
siderable. and would doubtless be much augmented if more natioi^al 
records were available. And the significance of the two MacLeod coats 
has already been mentioned. The Armorial, in fact, gives us a very good 
idea of who was who in Scotland at that period, and it will be found 
interesting to note how high a proportion of the names are still borne 
by landed families. The contrast with England, where the old feudal 
families were so largely replaced by new men in Tudor times, and the 
names found on old rolls of arms have only a minute proimrtion left 
to-day. is very striking. 

There are. however, a number of notable omissions in a representative 
roll of Scottish arms, such as the hereditary constable and the hereditarv 
marshal: and here one strikes another principle, characteristic of the 
financially prudent race to which the herald belonged. We have seen 
that a fee was a condition of insertion in the roll, and to secure the fee 
from a member of an equally prudent people he obviously had to collect 
it ill person. At the same time the cost of a too extensive tour would 
seriously diminish his profits. Hence no doubt the fact that his north of 
the Forth quota was largely drawn from the convenient county of Fife, 
while the country north of Angus has a mere sprinkling of names. Among 
the outstanding families omitted are Hay and Keith, the constable and 
marshal. Eraser. Abernethy and (tordon. as conspicuous examples; not 
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to speak of Irving. Inne.s, Grant, and various more from Aberdeenshire 
and the northern counties adjacent. That district, in fact, is the one area 
in Scotland to which Berry has done no sort of justice. 

The same cause — the necessity of collecting his fees in person — 
presumably accounts also for a few conspicuous omissions in other 
districts, such as Sommerville and Boyd. If the lord of the castle were 
away from home, the herald would pass on. 

There was, besides, one particular ground for inclusion, which brings 
us at once into the realm of history. During the whole j)eriod of Gilles 
Bouvier's active life and particijiation in the affairs of heraldry and state. 
England was his country’s relentless and for a while triumphant foe. and 
Scotland her faithful and valiant ally. It was thanks largely to the 
powerful aid of the Scottish armies led by Bucban. Douglas aud the other 
famous captains from over the North Sea. that France at last threw off 
the English yoke and struggled to her feet again. The herald must have 
known many of these men personally, and all the more outstanding by 
name at least : and it would be only natural if his selection of Scots coats 
was largely influenced by the service they had rendered to his country. 
How markedly this actually was the case caTi be seen by a comparison 
between the exhaustive lists of Scotsmen on record as serving in France 
or visiting France in some official capacity during that time of stress, 
given by Forbes-Leitli in his Scofs Guards >71 Frcn^rc, and the families 
whose arms are recorded in Berry's Ar777orial. 

The following names in these lists are also found in the Ar 7 )wrial: 
the Earls of Buchan (Stewart). Doviglas, Mar (Stewart). Moray (Dunbar). 
Orkney (Sinclair), and tVigtcju (Douglas). Also these other families: 
Bickerton. Buchanau, Campbell of Loudon, Carlyle, Colville. Crawford, 
Crichton, Cunningham. Fleming. Fockart or Flockart, Forbes. Forrester, 
Graham. Gray, Hamilton. Herries, Home, .lohnston. Kennedy. Kirk- 
patrick. Leslie. Lindsay. Lyell. Maxwell of Calderwood. Meldrum, Melville, 
Montgomery. Murray, Normanville f)r Norvel, Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, 
Pringle, Rutherford, Seton, Scott, Sibbald. Stewart of Darnley, Swinton, 
Turnbull. M’ardlaw of Torry. ami tVishart. 

Further, as showing how few of the Scots names famed in France 
Berry omitted from his Ar77iorial. out of 14 knights and one esr|uire 
recorded as slain at the Battle of ('revant in 1423. the families of all but 
2 are included: out of 19 ca])tains who fell at Yerneuil in 1424. all but 3; 
and out of 14 magnates who accompanied the Earl of Orkney on his 
voyage to France with Princess Margaret in 1431). the families of every 
one are entered. 

M e ha\ e here in these facts and figures striking evidenc-e of the close 
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fonnectioii between the Armorial de Berry and those pages of history 
wherein are recorded the exploits of the Scots contingents who fonght, 
and so often died, in France. Also we can now nnderstand how certain 
families who never played a conspicuous part on the Scottish stage, and 
who have long since ceased to play a part at all. ajii^ear in this select 
company. Four Bickertons. for instance, three of tliem knights, fell at 
Yeriieuil; Patrick Fockart was Captain of the Guards and Seneschal of 
Saintonge: and more than one Normanville led his men on the stricken 
fields of France. 


8 . 

But it is when we come to the 9 names of individuals at the end that 
the most remarkable evidence appears of the intimate relationslni') between 
our Armorial and not oidy the history of France, but one of her most 
typically national institutions, her army. 

That there is some essential distinction between these 9 and the other 
names in the Armorial is evident from the mere fact tliat they alone bear 
their Christian names instead of the “Ceulx de” or “Sire de" affixed to 
the others, and form, moreover, a definite group occupying the last three 
lines (Pis. XIII. and XIV.). For some reason individuals, not families, are 
here recorded, and the problem was to discover the reason. After an 
exhaustive search through Hcottish records, in which I enjoyed the 
invaluable and most obliging assistance of Mr 'SVilliam Angus. Ivee])er of 
Records, only two of these 9 emerged as men who might perhaps be 
identified with the holders of offices sufficiently important to provide a 
Ijossible rcascni for their inclusion; though, even so, it was not at all 
a])parent why the herald should have selected them. 

One of them, simply style<l Abercromby. is beyoml the reach of 
documentary research, since his Christian name has been manufactured 
by dividing his surname into two -“Abre Fommier.” Moreover, his 
arms were added somewhat later, as slK>wn by tbe use. in his case alone, 
of white paint for argent (which has now turned dark), instead of merely 
leaving the paper blank as in all the other cases. i and also by the dift’er- 
ently drawn and i)laccd boar heads. This, l\)r the purpose of ijiquirv. 
reduces the individuals to 8. 

Examining the six shields shown (three unfortunately being ■’blazons 
unachieved"), one valuable heraldic clue apjiears; and this is the vassal 
or official relationship to one or another of the greater nobles, indicated 
by added charges. William of Motherwell has a cincpiefoil ermine 

' Inform.'itiun from tlie Otlico do Documontation, Paris. 
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superimposed on each end of his cross moline (a most pecidiar arrange- 
ment). and as the cinquefoil ermine is the unmistakable bearing of the 
Hamilton family, and ^Motherwell lies close to Hamilton, there can be no 
doubt he was a follower of Lord Hamilton. John Sempill's buckle, placed 
on a quarter underneath his chevron, can pretty safely be read as showing 
that he Avas in the service of the buckle-bearing Stewarts of Darnley and 
Aubigny. a RenfreAvshire family like the Sempills; the extraordinary, if 
not unique, position of the quarter apparently indicating that it AAas not 
really part of his arms, but a kind of label affixed by the herald to sIioav 
AA’hose man he Avas. The odd position of WiUiam MotherAvell's cinquefoils 
presumably has the same significance, and in the light of these two cases, 
the nnheraldically minute star in William CraAvford’s arms may be taken 
to be another label — x)robably of the Douglas family. 

The collided saltire in base of Alexander Maqnen strongly suggests 
another instance of the same thing. As there is no such name as 
“Maqnen,'’ or anything resembling it Avith arms at all like these, he may 
])retty confidently be counted a Muir Avhose name has siiffered at the 
hands of the transcriber of the original note. If so. he is presumably 
identical Avith Alexander Muir on record as “bailie” or “seneschal" of 
Kirkcudbright in 1426 i and 1429.2 and “jnsticiare” in 1448.2 yjj under 
William Earl of Dcniglas. and also recipient in 141 7 of the laiids of HershaAv 
and Drumbog in Lanarkshire from Earl Archibald.^ As the Earls of 
Douglas at that period held the lordship of Annandale, the added saltire 
probably indicates his office under them. The error of making the field 
blue as Avell as the fess. and converting the edges of the fess into two reel 
bars, is ])erhaps due to the sket<-h having been made from a seal in Avhich 
the fess Avas not raised itself but indicated by raised edges Avhich Avere 
mistaken for bars. The red border shoAVs that Alexander was a cadet 
of the Muirs of CaldAvell. 

Of the re.st. the Aucheidecks of that ilk in Angus Avere hereditarv 
arnunir-bearers to the Earls of GraAvford; s while “ Guille t'liston" can 
only be William Chmston, since tliere is no ])ossible alternative surname 
(ami confirmation of this Avill appear ])resently) ; and as William Thor- 
gilson or Glouston Avas LaAA'man of Orkney in 1422 and 142.5 under Earl 
William Sinclair.® yet another official relationshi]i to a great noble is 
suggested. Thus six of the eight seem to have borne either this or a 
A-assal sort of relationship to certain outstanding magnates of the daA' 

* R.M.S - K.M.S. 3 yjoo/,. Cairldi-crock. 

* Dodgin'! Book. - Broc. Sor. .!«/. BroL. I'.lUi-lT. p. 22,S. 

' S,.,. Pror. Sor. Ant. Srot.. 1917-l.S. p. 185. f,,r an account <>( liLs seal of anus. Tlic foi-rn.s Clistoun 
and Cli.stcn ai c found in Oikncy in 11355 71. the heai-ei- havinfj apparently sojourned long abroad (ruv 
own papei-s). 
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the Earls of Douglas, Orkney, and Crawford, and the Lords Hamilton 
and Stewart of Daridey. And if this be so. we can pretty safely take it 
that the same ai^plies to the other two. 

But why should these particular men have been selected for inclusion 
in the Armorial'^ The answer, discovered at last by a fortunate chance, 
will perhaps only be fully api‘>reciated by those readers, not too modern 
in their tastes to be wearied by great literature, who have ridden to Liege 
with Quentin Durward and fought through its streets with Le Balafre. 
They were, in fact, members of that famous corps the Scots (luards of 
the French King. In the muster rolls published by Forbes-Leith seven 
of their names are there: Guillaume Craffort, Guillaume a Cluisson 
(Clouston).i Jehan Simide, Guillaume de Moudreville dit Clisdal (Clydes- 
dale), and Guillaume Achlet (Auchenleck) of the Archiers du corps dn 
Hoy. and George Banathin and James Rooz of the Ilommes d’aruies de 
la Garde dii corps du dit Sire. 

These cannot be seven mere coincidences; they are our very men 
themselves. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the evidence 
of vassal or official relationship supplies the reason why these seven 
jDarticular guardsmen were selected. The great nobles must have had a 
hand in the matter. Further, by a significant coincidence, the apparejit 
date of Berry’s visit to Scotland. 144.5. was also the very year in which 
tlie French standing army was instituted, with the reorganised Gendarmes 
Ecossais and Scots Guards as its two premier companies. Putting all 
this together, it would seem, with really very little room for question, 
that the di.stinguished herald and royal envoy combined his ^Irniorial 
with some persuasive recruiting work. He would appear to have secured 
from certain Scottisli nobles the promise of one or more men of family 
for the reconstituted Scots Guards, each accompanied, no doubt, by the 
five or so followers, such as obeyed Le Balafre: and this service to his 
country he acknowledged in his Anuorial by entering the names and arms 
of these gentlemen, ticketed, so to speak, in such a way that their liege- 
lord would get the credit for his generosity.- 

^ “Actiiisson” in the printed roils; I having been read as t. I am indeided to the Office tie 
Documentation for pointing tliis out to me. Some y<‘a!*s later James a Cluizton. Cluizon, or (’luL'iSon. 
is also several times misspelt Actuisson. The prelix “a” is the Scots "o'." and at one time or 
another in these muster rolls a great many of the Scottish territorial surnames have it atlixeil tt» 
them, and are misleadingly printed Abourdit or Abounlie (Borthwick), Alomesdei (Lumsden). etc. 

“ Tile (“arliest muster rolls, from 1440 on for some years, contain a number of foreign nanit's, some 
evidently German. It is evitlent therefore that there was some difficulty, just at that iieriod. in 
securing a sufficient number of Scotsmen of the right type for the Guards; for they had to be both 
Well boi n and real giants. ” as a contemporary observer describes them {Scots Guai-ds in France). 
This fact accords remarkably with the evidence of the Anuorial and lielps to exidain the recognition 
given to the assistance afforded by these particular vSeottish nobles. The foreign element disappears 
later. 
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Of the seven, all bnt two appear in the earliest extant muster roll ol 
1449. and may reasonably be presumed to be in the missing- rolls wbicb no 
doubt began at the reorganisation of the Sfot.s Guards in 1445. The 
exceptions are James Ros or Rooz * who brst appears in 14.)0. and George 
Bannatyne who does not appear till 14-52. AY't these two are in the brst 
line of three. One must suppose, then, either that Berry knew they were 
going to .join, or that all nine names were added a few years later than 
the rest : unless we are to redate the whole Armorial, and against this is 
the evidence already cited, together with the significance of the year 1445. 
Yery likely both suppositions are correct, and one may also reasonably 
think that the whole work of putting the Armorial into its bnal form was 
only done some little time after the herald's .Scottish tour. 

The eighth man. Alexander Hacpien or Rnir, is not in the muster rolls, 
hut there is a considerable collection of Galloway and Annandale names 
from his jurisdiction, including a quite remarkable number of south 
country Macs: Maclellans. Macmorans. Macgies, and Macauslands 
esx)ecially; also Macuiguen (McQuiggan), McCreary, Macharry. !Macalem 
(McCallum). Macartney. Maclaie. and McClure. And Maxwells and 
Johnstons are strongly rei^resented. besides one or two more from the 
same district. Moreo^■er. there is a still more sur]:)rising collection of 
Orkney, and even Shetland names, chiefly Sinclairs, Cloustons. and 
Rendalls, but also including (either in the Guards or Gendarmes Ecossais) 
various other distinctive Orkney surnames, such as Braver. .Machin 
(Magnus) of Brogar. Arcus or Arcusson.- Arold (Harrold or Haraldson). 
and Oniand. to cite some of the most unniistakahle examples: and from 
Shetland. Acle (.\clay). Nysvenon or Nytt'enain (Xeven). and apj)areutly 
Howich (Hawick). M'ith little dovd)t \Yilliam Clouston actually was the 
Lawman of 1425. since he was clearly an old. or at the least elderly, man 
in 1451. when he alone of the Archers du C'or])s got no horse allowance, hut 
instead CTOO "pour lui aider a riire et ■'<ou1enir ■'!on estat" a veteran of stand- 
ing evidently.^ He and Alexamler Muir, as Lawman and .Justiciary, mav 


* He is also ttnee sp**lt and IVoin tliese forms he \y<»uUI appear to liave lH*lonpjed to one ofthe 

f.imilies of Ross m* Rose wlio }>ore water hudj^ets. not to the tliree-lien Itossi'S. 

’ Riintetl Artus and Aitussoii; r having hern reatl as /; a very coniiiioii lA erywlieir. 

^ Fuitlier eviiieiice <d hi.s age is afforded hy the note in I4h2 nn Donat a (’luisson ( prisimia hlv a 
younger hiother) and anoth«'i, wlio iiatl ceased to he fit foi service owin^j tt) then* ”anrien a;ij;e td 
dehilitation <le h'urs personn<*s/’ In these notes on c<*itain of the duai'dsmen their are also to 1 m‘ 
loLind references, to t\so mole ol the seven in the Ai'moriaK showing; them to he men of ahilitv oi- 
iMcsition above the average. In 14Th (hiille Craftoit "homme triirrnes e\t raordinaire de la ^jirde du 
Roy" had lately V)een taken hy the kinj; ”onltie le riomhre oniinane pour le seivii' et •'ov tenir a 
l entour d«* sri peisimne." And in 14f>2 (vol. i). when theoii^nnal elenu'nt <if nien-at-.u-iu'. had heen 
'•eparated from the archer gimds ami heroine i>ait ofthe (iendaniies Hcos^ais. a note leteis to 
“•(h-orKe Rannaytin escuyer <le Rovauim* ti'H-coce. ayarit la conduite de XIH liomrnes d'annes et 
XX.XIV archiers." 
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very likely, then, have taken out contingents from their jurisdictions at an 
eailier date: Muir snhsequently returning home. Certainly Norsemen 
from those far northern archix)elagoes and strange Macs from the wilds of 
Galloway are not inherently likely ingredients in the Scots Guards of the 
King of Erance, so that some sx>ecial effort instigated hy the Earls of 
Orkney and Douglas is very definitely suggested. There is not the same 
firm basis of recorded facts in the (-ase of Alexander “Maquen” as with 
the others, but this solution apiiears far from unlikely. 

The peculiar interest of this Scottish section of the Armorial de Berra 
can now be realised, in that it not only gives a rei>resentative collection 
of the arms of the greater families of Scotland in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but is linked to the history of France in so far as it was nearly 
and most beneficially affected hy the old alliani-e with Scotland. It may, 
indeed, be considered as to no small degree a tribute to the gentlemen 
adventurers from overseas who so valiantly hel])ed France to regain her 
freedom and self-resj^ect. 


9 . 

A comparison between the ty|)es of arms in one country and another 
seems to have had little attraction for writers on heraldry. i7i this country 
at least: ^ yet it is ]iretty evident that one is hound to learn at least 
something thereby, and actually it will be found that the differences in 
tyi)e suggest intei’estiug (piestions. In the dim beginnings of heraldry 
there was clearly some fundamental reason why in Central Enrox)e (c.(/. 
Germany mid Poland) allusive charges, mostly animals, figured so largely, 
while in Western Euroiie {e.g. France and England) arms were mainly 
either founded on the ordinaries, or consisted of fields divided into 
strqies. checkers, lozeugy ]iauels. etc.: or of small charges usually of a 
mathematical form - circular, oblong, or diamond shaped, together with 
sini]ile conventional objects such as stars and <-rescents. 'fhe follies and 
fancies of earlier heraldic writers, by giving recondite ex])lanations of 
such simple charges as a fess or a ])ale, instead of using their eyes and 
observing that maritime flags are sfrijied in exactly that way for the 
practical reason of distinctive visibility at a distance, obscured the subject 
with ciiiite remarkable success. Though it is well enough recognised 
that the jirimary object of armoury was to make each cajitain in the field 
distinguishable hy his followers and fellow-leailers (t)ften at a considerable 
flistance). not even yet has the ju’etty obvious conclusion bt>en drawn. 

^ Onr must makp an t-xcpiition in lavtmr <it W. S. Ellis, who went into thi-^ feature in liis 
Andquitifs of Heraldry. 
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There is no space here to pursue tliis line of reasonino; further, heyoncl 
suggesting that anybody interested in the subject would find it a ])rofitable 
form of entertainment to take a selection of Bayeaux tapestry banners, 
early arms of a simple pattern type — to coin a usefid word — (such as de 
Grey and Warren), and International C'ode signal flags, mix them up. and 
then see if he cotdd tell which was which. If he remains of the oiiinion 
that heraldry took its origin from devices painted on the shield (practically 
invisible to any but the enemy in front of it), and at a date as late as its 
adaptation to the totally different purpose of sealing, he will have a gift 
for faith in traditional views denied to the present writer. 

In a general way, Scottish arms are of the same type as English. But 
there are certain national characteristics, and this collection of 122 
representative coats, almost all belonging to the greater or the most 
ancient families in the land, illustrates these excellently. The pattern 
tyjie, quite meaningless, excejit where, as in the case of Stewart, it can 
be readily combined with an allusion, is prominent throughout ; sometimes 
quite simple, as in Carriok, Strathearn, and Ruthven: sometimes with 
stereotyped small charges added, as in Douglas and Muir; sometimes 
coni[)osed of these last alone, like Seton and Livingstone (apart from 
their later tressures). But compared with early English arms, before 
heraldry had reached the new rich in Tudor times, one or two marked 
differences can be seen. For instance, out of the whole 122 shields, only 
4 have two ordinaries of the same kind — two chevrons (twice), two 
cotices. and three bars; while in the 110 coats in the Falkirk Roll of 1298 
there are 15: aufl this represents a fair average for English collec-ticnis. 
Further, the English ordinaries frequently have engrailed or indented 
edges, whereas in this Armorial only 2 are shown, while another ought to 
be (engrailed bordure in Gray). 

Again, the English coats are constantly powdered or semee with small 
charges — crosslets. billets, and fleur-de-lis especially: and in numerons 
other cases the definite groups of small <-harges — or even lions — rim up 
to six. That in fact is the favourite number, and groups of three jilaced 
2 and 1 are comparatively rare. There are. for instance, only 9 in the 
Falkirk Roll. The Scots shields in Berry, on the other hand, include no 
fewer than 41 with such groiqis of three, and only half a dozen with more 
(excluding four charges jilaced round a cross or saltire) : none at all being 
semee. Furthermore. English armoury is rich in divided fields — check v, 
quarterly, harry, etc. : while Ruthven and Campbell are the only exam])h‘s 
here. 

The consequence is a ’S'ery much greater simplicity, severity, and 
regularity of a])])earance in the Scottish coats. They would seem, in 
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fact, to characterise a race already destined to Presbyterianism, business 
habits, and a marked anti-decorative mentality. English armoury 
rather accords with the riclmess of cathedral and college architecture, 
and its shields, lavishly besiDangled with small gold and silver charges (in 
the great majority of cases these were or or argent), remind one that on 
the south side of the Border a “real gentleman" is one who makes no 
parsimonious comments on the hill. 

Another, and an interesting national difference, is to be seen in the 
matter of animal forms. The lion is almost equally common in both 
countries, and is far and away the animal oftenest displayed. In England, 
of other animals, the martlet alone appears at all frequently, and this 
curious little bird is practically only used in groups of at least six: whereas 
in these Scottish coats where it ai>pears — Rutherford, Normaiiville, 
Cairns, and Glen — there are three in each case. One finds also a very 
few eagles, hut. apart from these three, animal forms are almost negligible. 
In our Armorial, on the other hand, at least 16 different species ajipear in 
47 separate coats; o (including the lion) more than once. A few make a 
canting allusion to the surname, but the great majority do not : and this is 
ajiart from the lion, which was very rarely used anywhere for tliat puiqjose. 

A sufficiently kenspeckle animal form, such as a hedgehog or a stag 
head, would make almost as distinguishable a device on a fluttering 
banner as a harry or cheeky pattern, and could be quite as ancient a 
bearing. 1 (It may be observed that on the i.)rescnt line of reasoning, 
antiquity must be closely allied to utility, since the original purpose of 
cognizances was obviously to be of use —not mei’ely to indicate gentility.) 
Even if an animal form was not quite as ideally distinguishable at a 
distance as a fess or a chevron, it had the compensating advantage of 
indicating the owner by the play either upon his name or some locality 
associated with him. One must, in fact, always expect an original 
allusion to something in such charges. But what was this something in 
so many of those old Scots coats bearing boar heads, otters, and other 
animal forms, of wliich we have samples in Berry, and which certaiiily 
did not ijun iqjon the surname? 

^ Tliid applies equally to the two very interesting MiicLeod coats, both of which display a single 
and particularly distinctive charge: a inouiitaiii inflamed and a castle. Here again the temptation 
to wander too far atield has to be resisted, but I may mention briefly that they both seem to be 
mastering-pIacc charges — a beacon hill (a Ward or Wart hill as it is called in Orkney, from var^a, 
a bihicon) somewhere in Lewis; and the famous castle of Dunvegan. This type of charge appears 
to have been peculiarly associated with the Noi-semen of the Scottish isles, and also with a number 
of flighland familie> — though in tin* latter case it is usually found in the form of a war-cry. such as 
“ Tulloch Ard ! ’* of MacKenzie and ” Craigellachie! ” of Grant. 8ee Hvmldnj in Srofland (Stevenson), 
p. 218, and ’‘Our Ward Hills and Ensigns’' in the Froccedings of the Orkney Antiquarian Society for 
lfl31-32 (J. S. C.). 
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Ill the case of a couple of such cognizances it is possible to cite a scrap 
or two of evidence, which I trust may not be considered altogether outside 
the range of this paper. These two are the animals just mentioned — 
the otter and the boar. 

The otter will be found in our Armorial forming the arms of Meldrum 
(PI. XII.). Originally they bore a paly coat, and the first record of the 
otter is in the arms of Alexander Meldrum of Seggie in 1449.1 Of other 
early otter coats, not canting (like that of Otterburn). four are on record 
in Scotland: those of Balfour. Fullarton, Lithgow of Drygrange. and 
Graden of that ilk.- Xow it is a noteworthy fact that the estate of Seggie 
in Fife lies just at the point where the River Eden falls into its estuary: 
Balfour at the confluence of the only other two considerable Fife rivers. 
Leven and Ore: Fullai-ton at the mouth of the chief river in Ayrshire, the 
Irvine: Drygrange at the junction of the Lauder \Yater with the Tweed; 
and Graden close to the junction of the burn of Graden and the Tweed. 
Seeing that the otter is pre-eminently a river animal, this remarkable 
series of coincidences is definitely suggestive. The locality was surelv 
alluded to by the charge. 

Several boar-head coats are to be seen in the Armorial, but we must go 
outside it to find the one exam]ile that seems to throw a ray of liglit on the 
origin of the charge. In the twelfth century William de firaham actpiired 
the estate of Dalkeith. aTid his descendants held it till about the middle 
of tlie fourteenth. Out of eight Graham Seals from c. 12()()-8o to 1320.® 
five had boar heads placed outside the shield, one having this charge also 
within the shield, while a sixth replaced the family escallo])s by three 
boar heads. The estate passed from them to the Douglases, and o 7 i the 
seals of these Douglases of Dalkeith (afterwards of IMorton) the crest, 
when one is shown, from 1344 onwards was a boar accompanied bv cither 
one or two trees: ■* clearly, one would say. the same boar as in the Graham 
arms. 

The bfjar was. of course, a wot>dland animal, and withiji the ])ark of 
Dalkeith there still survive remnants of the ancient Caledonian Forest. 
Here it would seem not only as though the animal again alluded to the 
hxality. but that the boar existed as a cognizance before the Grahams 
acquired the estate, sinee it ai)])ears as an addition to their own ancient 
arms. It woidd be interesting to see whether a coiuiection of boar or 
boar-head charges with ancient forests can be traced elsewhere.® Anvhow, 

‘ 2 Tlifsc la.st two will bo found in Xisbet. 

’ a.A.S. ' ,S'..1.,S. 

■' It is woltli noting tliat tlio cliief liomo ol the boar-head charges was the Mei-se or Kerwiekshii e, 
where Swinton. (ioidon, Nishet. Hedpath. Duns, anil seveial other families bore them (see Nishet)! 
and that the ScamUmuian lorm of .Meise or Match was mork. properly '■ hurder-land.” which came 
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there is in this Dalkeith ease and that of the otters a distinct indication of 
a very ancient native element in Scottish armoury, ijeculiar to the soil. 

It only remains to exjDress my deeji obligation to the Lord Lyon. Sir 
Francis J. Grant, for the facilities he has most kindly afforded me for 
pursuing this investigation at a long distance from records usually avail- 
able; to Mr Thomas Innes of Learney, Albany Herald, for invaluable 
heliJ in various matters: to Messrs George Waterston & Sons, for the great 
pains they have taken with the plates; and to the staff' at the Historical 
Department of the Register House for so patiently and courteously 
gratifying a voracious appetite for facts. 


to have the moaning of ‘'forest.*' owing to the border-lands usually being forest country. If this 
was the history of the Scottish name Mei'se. one lias pretty strong support for the view advanced 
above. 


Plates IV-XIV. 


Pi..\TE It', (folio LIT Vei-j-o) 

Le conic dc hoquan Lc conic dc craffori 

Earl of Bnclian Earl of Crawford 

(1 and 4 Lindsay; 2 and 
8 Ahcrnctliy) 


Lc conic dc fic 
Earl of Fife 


Lc conic dc snrdcllc 
Lord of tlu' Isles 


Lc conic dc qiuini 
Earl of Carrick 

/.(' conic dc Icnai/ 
Earl of l.ennox 


Lc conic dillcs 
Earl of Ross 


he conic decirti ttc 
Earl of Stratheai n 

he conic dc niorc 
liarl of Mar 


he conic dain/os Lc conic donjiicndi/ 

E.arl of Angus Earl of Orkney 

(1 and 4 Angus; 2 and 3 (1 and 4 Orkney; 2 and 3 

Douglas) .'Sinclair) 


Lc conic dn(/lc.s 
Earl of Douglas 
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Plate Y. (f° 158) 


Le conte de la marche 
Earl of March 
(Dunbar Arms) 

Le conte de morat 

Earl of Moray 
(1 and 4, see Text) 

Le conte dorniont 

Earl of Ormond 

Le ^ire de saineton 
Swinton 

Le sire de linesay 
Lindsay (of Byres) 

Le sire de seton 

Set on 

Le sire de dcrneic 
Stewart of Darnley 
(1 and 4 Aubigny) 

Lc sire de ntongobij 
Montgomery 
(2 and 3 Eglinton) 

Lc sire de qjoloc 
Pollock 

Le sire de hey art 
Fleming of Biggar 
(2 and 3 Fraser) 

Le sire de hamcleton 
Hamilton 

Le sire de quiinaus 
Cunningham of Kilmaurs 
(2 and 3 Dennistoun) 


Plate YI. (f" 158 \°) 


Le sire de bouesel 

Lyell of Duchal 

Le sire de Roualle 

Muir of Rowallan 

Xe sire de cranoc 
Carnegy 

Monsieur de qnili 
Oliphaiit of Archellie 

^fonsieur de gray 

Gray 

Monsieur de quohon 
Ogilvy of Auchterhouse 
(2 and 3 Ramsay) 

Monsieur de Rouen 
Rutbvcii 

Le sire de beue 
MacLeod of Iiewis 

Le sire de lion 

Lyon 

Le sire de maquele 
(see Text) 

Le sire de bes 
MacLeod of Dunvegan 

Monsieur de forbois 
Forbes 


Plate VIL (f<> 159) 


Le sire de grain 
Graham 

Le sire de losec 

Leslie 

(2 and 3 MowatV) 

Le sire de houquenel 
Buchanan 

Monsieur de Rues 
\V(‘myss of Rires 
(2 and 3 Hisset) 

Le sire de ehastehnont 
Stewart of Castlemilk 

Le sire de cojial 
Murray of Cockpool 

Le sire de quei ninunt 
Carlyle of Kinmont 

Ceulx de quoquenton 
Johnston 

Ceuljr de Mandoel 
Macdowal 

(JeuLr //u sfiji.s 

Criohtoii of SaiKiuliar 

CeuLr de daplieton 
Stewart of Dalswinton 

Vcul.t du lar 

Dunbar of Mochrum 
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Plate YIII. (f° 159 ¥“) 


CeuLc de nwucasfel 

Kerr 

Ceulx daiulresel 
Lordsbip of Annandale 

Ceulx de nesegles 
Herries of Terreagles 
(2 and 3 Lindsay?) 

Ceulx dapegurt 
Jardiiio of Apjilegarth 

Ceulx de blairiuti 
Kirkpatrick 

Ceulx dc Irauquurt 
Kennedy of Blairquhan 

Ceulx de iranquart 
Cathcart 

Ceulx dc bouldg 
Maclellan of Bombie 

Ceulx de maligng 
Macgic 

Le seignuer de lodun 
Campbell of Loudon 

Ceulx de vedeniueton 
Campbell (of Ardentiimy V) , 

Ceulx de foueurt (o/i .-') 
Foekart 


Plate IX. (F ICO) 


Ceulx de blaquehut 
Blackwood (Weir ofV) 

Ceulx de quarehul 
Maxwell of Caldorwood 

Ceulx de helioton 
Sempill of Elliotstoun 

Ceulx de duncglex 
Home of Duuglass 
(1 and 4 Pcpdie) 

Ceulx de uialignu 
.Melville 

Ceulx de li melon 
Li\ingstone 

Ceulx de calleincg 
Livingstone of Callander 
(2 and 3 Callander) 

Ceulx de ereuov 
Menzies of Enoch 

Monsieur de guxe 
Murray of Cask 

Ceulx de touvg 
Wardlaw of Torry 
(2 and 3 Valange) 

Ceulx d<‘ dniuberg . 

Livingstone of Drumry 

Ceulx de bediton 
Maitland of Lethington 


Plate X. (f" 100 V") 


Ceulx de Intlgouig 
Sibbald of Halgony 

Ceulx de eoruille 
Colville 

(2 and 3 Lindsay) 

Ceulx de liieuderfu 
Rutherford 

Ceulx de tournehoulle 
Tnrnbnll 

Ceulx de (/ludor 
Sandilands of Calder 
(1 and 1 llonglas) 

Ceulx de buei 

Lainler of Bass 

Ceulx de donduts 
Dundas 

Ceulx de bernlxiquel 
.Mowbray of Barnbougal 

( 'eulx de erixton 
f'richton 

( \‘ulx (hduobg 
Ram.say of Dalliousie 

(deulx ile eunuex 
Crichton of Cairns 
(2 and 3 Cairns) 

('eul.v de lujenuefi 
Bickerton of LntVness 
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Plate XI. (f“ 101) 


Le sire de bocquiiit 
Bortliwick 

(deid.r de helles 
Hej^ljiuii of Hailes 

Ceidx de sulmeton 

Kerr of Saniuelton 

L'eulx de bacilli 
To^vei's of Ila]r\' 

Ceidx lie bel 

Dunbar of Biel 

Ceidx de Icndon 
Cockburn of Langton 

CeuLc de corcofiii 
Eorrebter of Corf.torxDhiiie 

Ceidx de lislniiric 
Logan of Re-'talrig 

' Ceidx de Inddor 

Disbing'ton of Ardro^-. 

Ceidx de Jiaaboijlc 
Hopriiiglf: 

Ceidx de heripies 
Harcarse 

Ceidx de lJultiel 

Dalzell 


Plate XII. (U 101 Y”) 


Ccidx dc lamiton 
Baillie of Jjamhigton 

Ccidx de laijiiiere 

Scott of Balwearie 

Ccidx dc domjan i 

Xormanville of Boqulum. 
i.v. of Gargumiock 

Ceidx de poloc 
Maxwell of Pollock 

Ceidx dabreehenne 
Abercroniby 

Ceul.r de boiscjlani 
Macidloch 

Ccidx dc inclledron 
Meldruni 

Le sire de era fort 

Cra wford 

Le sire de liiimple i 

Dalrymi>le 

Ceidx de boijinj 
Biicliaii 

1 

Le sire de coquerun 
Cochrane 

Le sire de menijicijni/ 
Monijjcimy 

i 

1 

Pl.\TE XIII. (f'> 100) 


Ccidx de (jrenan 
Crawford of Grenari 

(Xo name) 

Rail 

(Xo name) 

-Monipemiy of J^itmilly 

Ceidx de Hcdri 
j Rattray 

(\>nir (h‘ f)ffHsffUfuiiic 
!>< )>\\ol! 

Ceidx de qlin 

Glen 

I ('eidx de lorn 

Uallburto]! of Dirlcton y 

! Ceidx de W 'iehart 

1\ islun t 

Cenlx de eollenille 
Colvill(> 

Jurije bannanti n 
George Baniiatyiie 

Jnqiies de Hons 
•James Ross 

Cnille elision 

William Clouston 


Plate XIV. (f" BiCi V”) 


Giidleine era fort 
William Crawford 

(In die nrenlel { 

N\ illiam iielienU-ck 

Cndleine de modrenille 
William of .Motherwell 

Jclmn simple 

John Semjjill 

Altxendre nniqiien 

1 Alexander Muir 

.l/a-e eoniinier 
Abercroiidjy 
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FoUo 166 Fo.] 
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III. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DATES OF FOUR SCOTTISH 
MONUMENTS. By Miss MARA" E. BOA"LE, F.S.A.Scot. 


The age of the sculptured stones of Scotland so ably catalogued and 
described by J. Rondlly Allen and other experts is a subject which has 
engrossed my attention for some years. Vague dating deduced from 
similarity of ornamental design had been tried, but years of study of the 
recurrence and limitation of ornament in prehistoric and protohistoric 
art had made me chary of confining in time what was more iirobably 
due to the limitations of human fancy, the rhythm of the hand, or a 
subtle subconscious memory. 

In certain jjarts of Scotland, Irish ecclesiastical influence seemed to 
me to be lacking, though the Irish mirage still 
lures many to extend the artistic riches of that 
country over all art in her nearest neiglibour. 

I felt that an intense search in local history 
might lead to a clue, a search notoriously 
difficult in a land where documents are few, 
and, till lately, carelessly kept. 

My search has so far produced residts 
regarding four monuments. 

Fowl is Wester . — Some few miles on the 
road from Crieff to Perth a road striking 
uphill on the left leads to the liamlet of 
Fowlis Wester. The church was restored after 
the War as a memorial to those fallen, ami 
in so doing a long stone was removed from a 
wall (fig. 1). It was then seen to be carved, 
though the stone had fiakeil off before the 
carving was finished. A cross of plaitwork 
occupies the centre, to the left, a man seatetl 
in a carved chair ending in a hound’s head at 
the back, has a jilant with seven leaves and a 
double bud in front of him. He is faced on 
the far side of the cross by an ecclesiastic in 
robes and cowl whose chair ends in a bishop's crook, and above whose 
VOL. LXXII. 9 



Fig. 1. Carved Stone at 
Fowlis Wester. 
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head is an angel. Two ecclesiastics walk below the layman’s chair. Tlie 
base of the cross looks like a book satchel. 

The two top panels are occupied by a sword, a targe, and what is 
known in Scandinavia as a ‘'dragon-stick” above the layman: there is a 
monster seizing a young human in its jaws above the ecclesiastic. 

Now the Abhey of Inchaffray was founded by Gilbert, third Earl of 
Strathearn and his wife Matilda, daughter of the Earl of Albemarle, at a 
time when they had seven sons living (the double bud and seven leaves), 
and one son dead (the angel) in A.D. 1200. The dead son. Gilchrist, was 
interred in the Ahbey. The charter was found in the jiapers of the Earl 
of Kinnoidl. The first signature is that of Robert. BishoxJ of St Andrews 
(the figure seated facing the Earl). John, BishoiJ of Dunkeld, and Jonathan, 
Bishop of Dunblane assenting (the two ecclesiastics below the Earl’s 
chair). A duxilicate of the “dragon-stick” above the Earl’s head with his 
targe and sword can be seen in the Museum of Oslo. It seems to have 
been placed in the front of the chariot or sledge of a j^erson of quality. 
At the time Earl Gilbert lived. mu<-h of Scotland was under Scandinavian 
rule and some of their customs would prevail. Above the seated ecclesi- 
astic is a dragon or monster from whose oi>en jaws a young human figure 
is trying to escape: perhaps the unlucky Gilchrist, dead in 1198. Behind 
the Earl is a tree with fruits or leaves perhaps referring to the eleven great 
and small churches whose benefices were given to the Abbey of Inchaffray. 

How much one regrets the scaling off of the stone before the monument 
was finished, for if the other witnesses had been portrayed the reading 
would have been clear! Who were to face the Bishox)s? The three' 
Abbots of Arbroath, Scone, and Dunfermline? Or was it “Constantine 
the butler” who was too much for the .stone? 

I suggest it is a page of local history. 

St Vifjeaii s . — In the church of St Yigean’s near Arbroath is a partially 
broken cross jilaced against a wall (fig. 2). The cross, of which the ends 
of both arms and the top are broken, shows a variety of ])atterns. broken 
Greek keys, knots, plaitwork, triskeles, and what is known as the La Tene 
shield x)attern. The two side panels are oceuxhed by figures. On the 
right, two seated xieojde are dividing a round object between them; below 
their chairs is a horned bea.st and a very emaciated man who is naked 
and kneeling on one knee in front of the beast with a sword or stick in his 
hand. Something like a curled tongue i>rojects near his mouth. On the 
other side i)anel is the lower jiart of a robed figure with a kilted edge to 
the garment, and boots: three-quarters of a man standing on his head on 
a block with arms pressed in to the body as if tied, facing him a figure in 
robes with a kilted edge, boots, and a j^eaked hood like a domino covering 
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the face. Below, two priests with cowls pushed hack, one with a hook 
satchel on his shoulder, carrying staves or candles. 



Fig. 2. In tlie cliurch of St Vigoan’s, near Arbroath. 


For long I thought the rigid hand panel was a famine scene, saints 
with a miracidous loaf, and the method of stabbing cattle in the neck to 
give the starving a draught of blood, which 1 was assured was a local 
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custom in the famine times of the Middle Ages. I was also told that 
beheading was done with a sword, the ^'ictim having been stood on his 
head on a block. It seemed to me tliat was an untenable position. 

I wish to suggest another reading. 

William the Lion founded only one Abbey, that of Aberbrothock iii 
A.D. 1212. He dedicated it to St Thomas a Becket. influenced by the 
fact that his capture by the King of England took place jiist after that 
monarch had done penance at Becket ’s tomb in Canterbury. This saint 
was not popular in the district, the church of St Yigean or St Fechin having 
stood on the site where the church containing this cross still stands, since 
the sixth century. In spite of this William gave the church to his Abbey. 
The feud with the MacWillianis, his cousins who equally claimed the 
throne of Scotland, had continued for the whole of William's reign, and in 
his old age Godfi’ey ilacWilliam conducted fairly successful raids and 
campaigns against the King, endangering the succession of young Prince 
Alexander. 

The Earls of Buchan and Fife were entrusted with the task of engaging 
him while the King marched from the south with a large army. The 
size of this army induced Godfrey’s followers to surrender their leader: 
once a prisoner he refused to eat and it was feared would die of starvation 
before reaching the King. The Earl of Buchan, the Justiciary, hurried 
him southwards and had reached Kincardine when a message came from 
M'illiam that he did not wish to .see his enemy, so the Earl hung Godfrey 
vq) by the feet and beheaded him. Hung by the feet his head could touch 
the block in that position. Can this be another i)age of history standing 
near the one Abbey of William the Lion? It is not so clear as Fowlis 
Wester but I submit it is possible. 

Inveryoici'ie . — In the walls of a roofless ruiiied chapel at Invergowrie 
is a stone (flg. 3) on which are three ecclesiastics above two entwined 
dragons. Invergowrie was the favourite place of residence of Alexander I, 
1107-1124. His reign was di.stinguished by a struggle about his right as 
hereditary Abbot of St Andrews to invest the Bishop of that see with 
ring and crozier. He first chose Turgot, once confessor to his mother 
Queen Margaret, but the discussion as to whether or not the King had 
the right of investiture, and opposing views on the remodelling of the 
Scottish Church raised a fierce storm ami Alexander refused permission 
for Turgot to go to Rome and lay Ids case before the Pope. Turgot was 
allowed to retire to his monastery of Durham, and died there in 111.5. 

The King’s next choice was Eadmer of the see of Canterbury, but he, 
wishing to reduce the Bishopric of St Andrews to a subordinate position 
under Canterbury, disputes broke out again and Eadmer resigned, sent 
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back the ring which he had received from the King, and returned to 
Canterbury. I.ater he wished to retract and made submission to Alex- 
ander. but the King appointed Robert, Abbot of Scone, to the post and 
himself died before he could invest Robert. 

The stone at Invergowrie shows three ecclesiastics holding book> : the 
two oiitside figures have shoulder brooches on which are crosses and the 
central figure none, but he dangles a ring on a string. Turgot was Prior 
of Durham. Robert was Abbot of Scone. Eadnier who sent back the ring 
was a simple monk. I suggest it is once more a page of history. 

As for the interlaced dragons below, Alexander fought under the battle 
flag of his mother, the dragon of Wessex, sometimes erroneously called 
the White Horse, and Scottish Cumbria being left to his brother David, 
there Avas a dual sovereignty. 

Benvie . — A few miles from Invergowrie on the borders of Perthshii’e 
and Angus in the little churcliyard of Benvie is a tombstf)ne on which 



Fiy. -1. In tin* Chui’chy.ird of Bon\ it*. Pertli^liire. 


are two riders. Ihe helmet of the lower one with a nasal piece distinctly 
s(*en. is a tyjie said to have been in use in this country oidy during the 
first halt of the thirteenth century, a date bringing it near those of the 
otlier stones. The front is interesting for the cross is formed as regards 
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the main shaft, of writhing dragons, the left lower jianel shows two bear- 
headed monsters interloeked, muzzle to muzzle: on the right, twined 
dragons with tongues out have the hacks of their heads touching. The 
two angels in the top panels seem to be clutching the lower half of their 
wings as well they may with all this seething monstrous life below them. 
I know no monument so unecclesiastically ecclesiastical. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr James S. Richard- 
son, H.M. Insi)ector of Ancient Monuments, put forward certain con- 
siderations which ran counter to the views expressed in the i^aper. His 
XJoints were: — 

(1) The closeness of the artistic relationshii> existing between these 

stones and monuments of admittedly C^eltic origin, some of 
which bear symbols. 

(2) The fact that, by the i^eriod to whicli these stones were assigned 

by the writer of the jiai^er, Scotland, and jiarticularly the 
district in which the stones were found, had been iiermeated 
by Romanesque and early Ciotliic inhuencos. introduced by 
the media'val Church, which had revolutionised building con- 
struction and architectural design. 

(3) The difficulty of believing, in view of this last consideration, that 

the tyi)e of art represented on the Fowlis Wester and St Yigean’s 
stones, which had reached its liighest development between 
the seventh and tenth centuries, still existed in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries without any signs of decadence or of 
influence by contenqmrary ideas of design. 
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IV. 

NOTES ON SCOTTISH COINS: (1) REX SCOTTORUM PENNIES 
OF DAVID II.: (2) EDINBURGH LIGHT GROATS OF 
ROBERT III.; (3) SOME JAMES II. GROATS OF THE 
THIRD VARIETY OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS GROATS: AND 
(4) GILBERT KIRKM OOD’S MARK ON A GOLD COIN OF 
JAMES V. By C. H. DAKERS, M.C., F.S.A.Scot. 

(1) Rex Scottorum Pennies of DA^^D II. 

David II. ’s first issue of pennies begins with a well-designed iiead 
and large lettering. Of this type I have found only one obverse die and 
two slightly different reverses, both of which read RQX SCIO TOR VM -f , 
while a third has RCIX for RGX (B 231, 5). This lettering, as Burns 
remarks, is more akin in style to that on the John Baliol smooth surface 
pennies than to that on Robert I.’s coins. 

The remaining five tyi>es of head are a series of caricatures, wizened 
or negroid in appearance. The lettering is smaller and the Lombardic 
fll is used. 

Burns places second in the series his fig. 231, presumably because 
the Ferguslie Collection contained a specimen of this second head 
mided with the reverse of the first type. It appears to me, however, 
that it is likely that some of the last five t>i)es of head were issued 
simvdtaneously, as I have in my collection pennies with the heads as 
on Burns 234 and 236, also with the Roman M reverse from the same 
die as type one. 

There is a variety of the reverse with HI in which two T’s appear 
in Scottorum and the O is omitted. Burns does not notice that the 
omission of a letter has heen made necessary by the retention of the 
cross at the end of the legend. There is only one die of this style. 

All the remaining reverses read RQX SCIOTTORVJII without the 
terminal cross and are from several dies. 

I have placed below an analysis of the interchanges of dies on known 
coins of this issue. 

Obverses A 1st head. Large lettering. B 229 (one die) 

B 2nd „ Small „ B 231 (two dies) 

C 3rd ,, ,, ,, B 234 (one die) 
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Obverses D 4th head. Small lettering. B 236 (several dies) 

E 5th ,. „ „ B 244 ( ,. „ ) 

F 6th ,, „ B 235 (one die) 

I have moved Burns 235 from its place as fourth head to sixth as it has 

no reverses but No. 3 and only a single obverse die. It would seem to 
be the last of the series. 



Pennies (Sterlings) of Davkl II. 

obverse. First head. Large lettering. 1. Rovei'se of A. Large lettering. M. 

„ Second head\ 2. SCITT • • TH Small lettering. 

,, Third head I 3. ,, SOOTT • * lU . »» 

,, Fourth head | . Small lettering. 

„ Fifth head 

,, Sixth head ■' 


Reverses No. 1. RQX SCIO TOR VM +. 

No. 2. Rex SCIT TOR Vfll+. 
No. 3. Rex SCIO TTO RVm. 


Large lettering (three dies) 
Small lettering (one die) 

.. .. (several dies) 


A and No. 1. 
A .. 2. 

A .. .. 3. 

B „ 1. 


Burns 229, 1 

.. 230, 2 

„ 230. 3 

,, 231, 4, 5 
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B and No. 

2. 

Author 

B „ „ 

3. 

Burns 232. 233 

C ., ., 

1. 

Author 

b' ,, ,, 

2. 

Burns 234. 9 

c ., „ 

3. 

., 234, 8 

D „ „ 

1. 

Author 

D „ ., 

3. 

Burns 236 ff. 

E „ „ 

3. 

„ 244 ff. 

F „ „ 

3. 

„ 235 


The mules of D and No. 2. E and Nos. 1 and 2, are not known to me. 


(2) Edixeurgh Light Groats of Robert HI. 

Tery little appears to he known of the li^ht issue of gi’oats sti'uck 
at Edinburgh at the end of the reign of Robert III. Edinburgh mint 
is generally regarded as a common one. but in fact only four coins of 
the light issue struck there were known to Burns as against eight Dum- 
barton groats. Again, in the Catalogue of the National Museum there 
are two Dumbarton groats but no Edinburgh specimen at all. Of 
Aberdeen Burns quotes three specimens, and in the National Museum 
Collection there is one. An explanation of the rareness of these groats 
may be that the Fortrose hoard contained none and must have been 
buried before their issue. 

The Edinburgh groats are peculiar in that the faces are all put in 
with the worn-out punches of the “aquiline face” groats, whereas the 
Dumbarton and Aberdeen coins aiipear each to bare a new head of 
their own. The issue as a whole is not attractive, as the coins are 
usually ill-struck and in poor condition. 

Burns states (vol. i. ]). 324): “The ])oints of the tressure are orna- 
mented with a single pellet instead of by triple pellets or by trefoils.” 
This only holds good in some cases, and there is also a wider range in the 
number of the arcs in the tressure than the eight or twelve observed 
by Burns. The number of varieties would, in fact, make it ap[)ear that 
there were subdivisions in the issue. 

Burns’s fig. 417 illustrates the coin No. .50 in the Ferguslie Collection, 
but there is no illu.stration of 50«, which has the same obverse (with a 
])ellet-|)f)inted tressure of twelve arcs) with a different reverse. It is 
stated to be in the Guthrie Lornie Collection. I have a si)ecimen which 
is probably from the same reverse die which reads: 

-i- D1\S - I ms r LIB0 I RATOR J | metSDl^ 
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The next coin (fig. 418) has eight arcs round the bust with single 
pellets on the points. Burns gives the stoics as crosses and saltires. 
This is not correct according to the coin illustrated, which shows that 
they are the same as those on the Dumbarton groats (figs. 414-416 d). 
These stops he calls ‘‘large fleurs-de-lis formed like slijiped trefoils.” 
A more correct description would be a cross or saltire formed of one 
straight and one curved limb, thus -f- 

There are in my collection five varieties of the Edinburgh light groats 
which are, so far as I am aware, unpublished. They are as follows : — 

(1) O. Nine arcs round the bust pellet-xiointed. 

A ROBeiRTVSI DQIJ GR^CI1A| R9X SCIOl 
R- + DF\S(?)P ITeCITOR IfllSiflLl BQRT^TO 
VILL ll\BV RGh 

(Weight 30 grains) 

(2) O. Eight arcs round the bust i>ointed with three x>ellets. 

I ROBQRTVSt DBIJ GRACIIT^J RBX(?) SCIO 
R. -r DI\S:P tTBClTO RjJnSttJ LIBGRTv 
VILL ABD ll\BV RGh 

(Weight 28 grains) 

Next comes a grouxi with a quatrefoil of four x^ellets on the breast. 

(3) O. Seven arcs xiointed with three x^phet^ not round the bust, 
quatrefoil on breast. 

ROBQTVSJ DBIJ GRTkCIIT^^ RBX SCIO 

R. -h DH^StP tTBClTOR tm IBQRAT 

VILL \[[B VRGh 

(Weight 28 grains) 

(4) O. Th-essure of seven arcs, and x«»rt of an arc to the left, not 
round the bust, xiointed with three x>ellets. Of the x^ellets in each grouxi 
two are within the double lines of the tressure. Quatrefoil on breast. 

ROBB GR^CII^t RBX SCIOT 

R- -F DI\StP TBCITOR IITISHLI BBR7\T0 
VILL ^BD II^BV RGh 

(Two sxiecimens, weight 29 and 28^ grains) 
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(5) O. Nine ares rotind the bust, pellet-isointed. Quatrefoil on breast. 

+ RO(BQR)TVSt 00(1 G)R7^(CllA)t RQXt SCI 

R. + D QCITOR ms IB(0R)^T 

VILL AQD \{[B VRGb 

(Weight 24^ grains) 

There are also two unpublished specimens of this coinage in the 
collection of Dr James Davidson, who has kindly allowed me to include 
them in this paper. 

The first resembles Burns’s fig. 417. 

(6) O. Tressure of eleven arcs single pellet-pointed round bust. 

+ ROB0RTVS DQI GR7\ RQX SCIOTOR 

R- ^ DI[S P T0CITOR Il BQR7\T0 

VILL ^0D |I|BV RGb 

(Weight 29 grains) 

The second has double pellet stoi)s as on the Dumbarton groats 
(figs. 412 and 413). 

(7) O. Tressure of nine arcs round bust pointed with three pellets 
as (4) above. 

4 ROBQRTVS : DQI : GRACIIA : R0X SCIO 
R. A DllS:(P) TQCITO RmSi(L) IB0RTO 
VILL Abo in^Bv RGb 

(Weight 27-6 grains) 

Several of these coins appear to have been struck on clii^ped flans 
of earlier groats. 

(3) Some J.\mes II. Groats of the Third Variety of the 
Fleur-de-lis Groats. 

Burns illustrates (figs. 490b and 497) two groats of James II. 
with the sceiitre to the King’s left, both from the same obverse die. 
The former is in the British Museum and the latter in the Kermack 
Ford Collection. He states that he publishes them for the first time 
and that both so far as known are unique. 

I have in my collection four groats from this obverse die each with 
a different reverse. They are as follows : — 
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(1) From the same dies both sides as the British Museum specimen 
with the lACIOBVS inscriihion on the reverse. 

(2) A variety of the reverse on the last, reading: 

R. - lAciOo BvsDQo igrXcio iArgix° 

VIL° l7^€1D I II B VRG 4* 

(3) A variety of Burns’s fig. 497, reading: 

R. DIIS^ (oPTe)ClTO RiTlSlL IBaRA° 

VILL TVGIDI II BV° RGh° 

(4) From the same dies as Burns’s fig. 497, but showing that the 
correct reading should end LIBQRA, not LIBQT^. 

Another new variety not in Burns, which has a tressnre of eight 
arcs and sceptre as usual to the King’s right, reads : 

o. -f lACIOBVS4"Deil4’GRACIl7^ RQX SCIOTO 

R. Lis 1st and 3rd quarters and annulet on the centre of the cross. 

w Diisp TacioR° ms qrator 

VILL° Tiaoi II BV° Gh° + 

The crown initial mark on the reverse is used only at Stirling (Burns, 
fig. 503 a, b), and the obverse with the large lis stops is from the same die 
as Burns’s fig. 503 of Stirling, so it would appear that on the closing 
of the Stirling mint (which did not strike groats of tlie next two varieties) 
the dies were returned to Edinburgh and used there with an altered 
reverse. Burns makes no mention of any groat with an annulet on the 
centre of the reverse cross, but anmdets were the “difference" added by 
James II. to his father’s Great Seal. 

From the Walters Sale, 1932, came (lot 637) an unpublished groat with 
the obverse initial mark a large crown. There are nine arcs in the tressnre. 

O. lACIOBVS D9I GRACIIA R9X SCIOTOR 

R. Lis 1st and 3rd quarters. 

+ DIIS°P TQCITOR ms°l°ll B9RAT° 

4* VIL° LA9° DI II B VRGb(#) 

This type was not known to Burns. 

Another groat which appears to be unpublished lias on the obverse 
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a verv narrow bust which fits into one arc of the tressnre ot nine arcs. 
The sceptre is longer than usual and the sidelocks are very small. The 
inscriptions are: 

O. -f |ACI0BVS° DGI1° GRA° RQX° SCIOTORVlTl^*” 

R. Lis 1st and 3rd quarters. 

-h DH S°P TQCITOR filS + LI BQRATO 
VILL AQDI °HBV° RGh(4*)o 

All the groats figured by Burns read GRACI lA in full, and whereas the 
unbarred II formed of two I’s is characteristic of the issue (Burns, p. (53), 
this coin has the H’s barred. Burns figures two demies (figs. 498 and 
499) with barred H’s, but the plates do not bear out this point and the 
H’s on them are, in fact, unbarred. There is another specimen of this 
last groat in the collection of Dr James Davidson. 


(4) Gilbert Kirkwood’s Mark ox a Gold Coin of James Y. 

In the Proceedings of the Society, 1934-5, p. 11, fig. 2, there is 
an enlarged reproduction of the marks on the Communion Cup of the 
Kirk of Dairy, Ayrshire. One of these marks is a peculiarly shapeel 
shield containing the letters G K in monogram. This mark is stated 
to be that of Gilbert Kirkwood, who was deacon 1G23-5. 

There is an interesting gold coin in the National Collection which 
is illustrated by Burns (fig. 725). The coin is a rei)roduction in gold, 
probably a cast, of a V ILLA ° ED INBRVGb X silver groat of James Y. 
Burns says of it: “Tlie supposed pattern Ryal, Lindsay, PI. xiii., fig. 38, 
formerly in the Advocates’, now in the S.8.A. Collection, is simply an 
impression in gold of the groat No. 24. The letters G K behind the 
liead — not C K as represented by Lindsaj' — have been punched in 
subsequently.” He does not, however, tell us to whom these initials 
belong. On examination of the coin in question it is clear that the 
stamp is identical with that on the Dairy Cuj). Lindsay gives the 
weight of the coin as 279 grains, but in the Catalogue of the National 
Collection (fig. 98) it is given as 235 grains. The average weight of the 
ordinary silver groat is about 41 grains. 

It is difficult to explain why this coin was made, uidess for use as 
a pendant, and even more difficult to explain wliy, haviiig been mad(>, 
it should be defaced by the mark of Gilbert Kirkwood, who flourished 
in the next century. 
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Monday, lith February 1938. 

THOMAS YULE, W.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

Colonel H. C. Agnew, Bonjedward House. Jedburgh. 

John Hope C.vmpbell, tV.S., 31 Moray Place, Edinburgh, 3. 

The Ht. Hon. T. M. Cooper, K.C., M.P., The Lord Advocate. 7 Abercromhy 
Place. Edinburgh, 3. 

Thomas Torrance Crosgrove, Southlands. 28 Midlothian Drive. Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow. 

Profes.sor J. Duncan Mackie, M.C., M.A.. 9 The College. The University. 
Glasgow. 

Miss Judith D. Guillum Scott, Honorary Secretary of the Southern Pro- 
vincial Committee of the Central Council for Care of Churches. 94.\. 
Cromwell Hoad. South Kensington. London. S.W. 7. 

W. S. Kennedy Smith. D.A.. Ayr Academy. Ayr. 

Francis G. Sutherl.vnd. W.S.. 2 Arboretum Hoad. Edinburgh. 4. 

MTlliam Ja.mes Stirling MAlker, Ph.D. (Edin.), A.H.-W.C.. F.I.C.. F.H.S.E.. 
C O Mrs Harrison, (14 Sandtoft Hoad, Charlton, London, S.E. 7. 

The Chairman made reference to the gift by Her Majesty Queen 
Mary of a Bronze ]\Iedal commemorating the visit of George IV, to 
Edinburgh in 1822. A special vote of thanks was accorded to Her 
Majesty. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors; — 

(1) By Her Majesty Queen M.\ry., 

Bronze Medal commemorating the visit of George IV. to Edinburgh 
in 1822. The medal has been cut and formed into a case Avlnch con- 
tains the chronology of the sovereigns of England from William the 
Conqueror to Edward V. 

(2) By Angus Graham, F.S.A.Scot, 

Perforated Stone, Hat, pear-shaped, measuring inches by of inches 
^Jy I 4 inch, the hole countersunk from both sides. From the Ellon 
district, Aberdeenshire. 
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(3) By A. D. Lacaille, F.S.A.Sc-ot. 

Bronze Pin. and fragments of Clay Yessels. From Berie Sands, 
Yaltos, Lewis. {Proceedings, vol. Ixxi, pj). 293 and 29.5). 

A Collection of Flint Implements, Palreolitliic and Neolithic, from 
various localities in England and France: — 

Five early Clactonian Flakes from Iver, Bucks. 

Four Levallois Flakes (surface finds) from near Fismes, Marne. 

Eleven Moustero-Aurignacian Cores aiid Implements from Chez 
Pouret, La Pigeonie, Brive-la-Oaillarde (Corrize). 

Five Solutrean Cores from Champs Blanc. 

Six Languedocian Flakes and Flake Imidements from Saint Char, 
Haute Garonne. 

Four Picks, two Cores, and five Flakes. Montmorencian (early Neo- 
lithic), from Foret de Montmorency, Piscop, Seine-et-Oise. 

Three Flint Scrapers, measuring 1^ inch by ly^ inch by 3-0 inch, 
1|- inch by l-yf inch by f inch, and Iff inch by l-^^g- inch by 
inch, from Burnham, Bucks. 

Two Flint Scraiiers, measuring inch by l-^^r inch by inch, 
and 2^2 inches by lf| inch by inch, from Lakenheath, 
Suffolk. 

Scraper of Flint with light grey patination, measuring 1-| inch by 
1 j^g- inch by inch, from Caterham, Surrey. 

(1) By 5VALTER G. Gkaxt, F.S.A.Scot. 

Rudely made Needle of Lead, measuring 2y inches in length, found 
beside the wall on the seaward side of the Cairn at Rowiegar, Rousay, 
Orkney. 

Yarious relics from Orkney: (1) Circular Bowat Candle Lantern of 
iron, with windows of sheet mica; (2) old hollow ground Razor with 
tortoiseshell handle, in a wooden case; (3) Crimping machine of iron; 
(4) AYooden Panel with Arms of George III. ; (5) Snuff Quern, the upper 
stone being roughly circidar and measuring 8f inches by 7^ inches 
in cross diameters, the lower stone irregularly shaped and measuring 
16|^ inches in length, 10| inches across the perforation, and 3^ inches in 
thickness; (6) carved Stone, grooved longitudinally, believed to have been 
a stand for holding culverin balls (fig. 1), measuring 5 feet 5| inches in 
length, inches in height at one end and 5| inches at the other. 

Silver Ornaments from the Hoard found at Skaill, Orkney (fig. 2), 
in 1858: (1) Neck Ring, inches in diameter, formed of three inter- 
twined rods; (2) i)enannular Armlet, 2§^ inches in greatest external 
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diameter, made of a solid rod of silver, ^ inch thick; (3) flattened Band 
of Silver, pointed at both ends. 8^% inches in length; (4) Pin. 7| inches 



Fig. 1, Carved Stone from Orkney, Ijelieved to have been a stand for holding culverin balls. 



Fig. 2. Silver Ornaments fi*om Skaill. (i.) 

long, the head rectangular and pierced by a small hole, probably for 
a ring, the njijier half of the shank rounded, the lower flattened, drawing 
gradually down to a point. 

VOL. LXXII. 
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(5) By Mrs ABCniBALD Campbell, late of Easter Warriston. 

Congreve Wooden Match-box. 

(6) By Miss Morham, 17 Mansionhouse Road, Edinburgh. 

ilap of Prince C'harles Edward's Itinerary in 171.5-16. printed on 
linen. The map is of Great Britain, with i^art of the north of France. 

(7) By Sir Arthur H. Grant, Bart., of Monymusk. 

Fragments of the upper portion of a vessel of dark reddish clay, 
probably a cinerary urn. The vessel appears to have been of the 
bucket type, as there is no indication of an overhanging rim. From 
Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 

(8) By T. A. IYallace, 6 Allan Terrace, Dalkeith. 

Fragment of a Cauldron of Bronze, found 3 feet below the surface 
at Woodburn Housing Estate, Dalkeith. 

(9) By Jame.s S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Three-iironged Fish Spear of iron. 

(10) By Rev. Douglas G. Barkon, O.B.E., Y.D., D.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Flint-lock Spring Gun for use against poachers. The gun measures 
1 foot 8 inches in total length, and is made of wood and iron. The 
name SE ARLES is stamped on the lock. From Stirling. 

(11) By Miss Christie of Cowden, F.S.A.Scot. 

Hand Yarn Minder and a Bobbin Yarn Minder in teak frame. 

(12) By Mrs Newton of Rahoy. 

Relics from the Yitrified Fort at Rahoy, Morvern, Argyll. (See 
previous communication by Professor Childe and Mr Thorneycroft.) 

(13) By MMllace Thorneycroft, F.S.A.Scot. 

Specimens of Yitrification i)roduced experimentally at Rahoy Fort, 
Morvern, Argyll, and at Plean Colliery, Stirlingshire. 

(11) By the ^lost Hon. The Marquess of Lothian, C.H. 

Large Cinerary Lrn with overhanging rim and constricted neck. 
The base is wanting and the urn has been partly made up. It is made 
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of a light reddish clay, and now measures 1 foot 1^ inch in height, the 
original height being probably about 1 foot 8 inches. The external dia- 
meter at the mouth is 1 foot 3 inches, at the lower part of the rim 1 foot 
4^ inches, and at the bulge 1 foot inches. The lip is slightly bevelled 
downwards towards the inside, and the rim is decorated with inverted 
triangles hatched horizontally and obliquely alternately. Encircling the 



1m.? I 1 ? Inches. 


Fig. 3. Cinerary Urn from Monteviot, Koxburglisliire. 

urn at the bulge is an irregular chevroii design, with some of the chevrons 
facing one way and some another. Eound near Monteviot, Roxburgh- 
shire, by Dr Phene, F.S.A., in 1871. 

(15) By CHARLf:s E. MTiitcl.vw, F.S.A.Scot. 

HeuA'y Musket or 4Vall (hm. The barrel, the only original piece, 
dates from about 1G40. The Musket is 5 feet 11^ inches long, with an 
octagonal muzzle, slightly bell-mouthed, and a raised back sight cut 
with a sighting notch. It i>robably came from Aberdeenshire. 

(16) By J. (Iraham Callander, LL.D., F.S.A.Seot.. Director 

of the [Museum. 

Stone Axe, dark green schist, hnely polished, measuring lyg- inch 
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in lentil, inch in breadth, and inch in thickness, from Ak 

Serai. 

Stone Axe, olivine basalt, measuring Ig- inch in length. 1^ inch in 
breadth, and | inch in thickness, from Kazilene. Isaiiria. Taurus 
Mountains, purchased by the donor from the finders in Asia Minor, 
in 1907 (see Proceedings, vol. xlii. p. 222. figs. 1 and 2). 

Axe of greenstone, measuring 1^ inch in length, 1 inch in breadth 
and ^ inch in thickness, from the Axylon. 

Bronze Sjiear-head with a broad flat tang and slight flanges, believed 
to be unique, the point and tang imperfect, measuring 5 inches in length, 
f inch in breadth, from Ak Serai on the eastern boundary of the Axylon, 
Asia Minor. 

Glass Bead, inlaid with wavy lines of yellow, white, and brown, 
measuring inch in diameter and 3-3 inch in thickness: oval Bead 
of dark coloured glass, with two bands of light colour encircling it cross- 
wise, measuring inch by inch by -pg- inch: and circular Bead of 
blue glass, with a decorative inlay of three sets of concentric circles in 
yellow, blue, and white, measuring inch in diameter and g-o- inch in 
thickness. All from Kara Kuyu, Pisidia, Asia Minor. 

M'ooden case for a Jew’s Harp, rudely cut out of the solid, measuring 
2Yf inches in length. The initials A. G. are cut on the lid, and on various 
I)arts of the body I. G. four times and the date 1781. On the iiillar 
end there is criss-cross ornament. Bought in Aberdeen by the donor. 

(17) By the Town Council of Bonnyrigg and Lasswade, through 
R. Moxc'RIBFF, Secretary, Board of Trustees, National 
Galleries of Scotland. 

Food-vessel Urn of the Bronze Age (fig. 4), the clay well fired and 
reddish, height 6 ^ inches, diameter at mouth 6 -^ inches, at base 3 ^ 
inches, the lip 1 inch in breadth, concave, and sloping inwards; there 
are four lines of impressions, three having been made with a pointed 
knife, and the bottom one with a blunt point. The whole of the exterior 
is decorated with impressed lines, which encircle the urn. The lines are 
irregularly placed, and have been made with a round-ended instrument. 
About 1 y inch from the bottom the decoration consists of vertical lines 
of impressions made with a blunt-edged tool. Found at a depth of 
6 feet, in making a hole for a flagpole on the top of Bobbie’s Knowe, 
Bonnyrigg, 1937. 

The following Purchases for the Museum were intimated : — 

Fifty-four Bookbinders’ Tools. 
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Stone for making Hencliing Balls, measuring 8^ inches by 7^ iiiclies by 
3§ inches, with hole. 1 inches in diameter at the toi>. tapering to 1^ inch. 

Perforated Stone Hammer with rounded ends, .3^ inches in length. 
2j^e inches in width, and 1-| inch in thickness at the broad end. and 
1^ inch in width and 1^ inch in thickness at the narrow end. The 
perforation. | inch in diameter, is placed near the small end. Found 
at Westhill, Cidloden. 




% 


1 O 1 2 I I 

I ■ I ■ ■ I I l-nches. 

Fi^. 4. Food-vpssel trom Dobbie's Knowe, Bonnyrigg. 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
^'oted to the Donors: — 

(1) By His Maje.sty's Oovekxmext. 

Calendar of State Pa])ers. Domestic Series. William III.. 1st April 
1700-8th March 1702. London, 1937. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry YI. Yol. iii. 143.5-1411. 
London, 1937. 

(2) By The Society of Fkiexds of Duxbl.vxe Cathedral. 

The Book. Yol. ii., part iv. 1937. 
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(3) By The Director. 

Bulletin of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery and Museum. Yol. x\ i. 
December 1937. 

(4) By Gilbert Askew. F.S.A.Sr-ot.. the Author. 

The Medals of the Northumbrian Bag-Pipes. Gateshead-on-Tyne, 1938. 

(5) By Professor T. Callander. 

La Societe Guernesiaise. Report and Transactions, 1936. Guernsev, 
1937. 

(6) By Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., President. 
Proceedings of the Devon Archa?ological Exjdoration Society, 1936. 

Yol. ii., part 4. 

Ein Dakisches Relief aus der Dakenhurg von Gradistea — Muncehdui 
— Alex. Ferenczi — Deva. 1937. 

Die Haupttyiien der Kaiserzeitlichen Fibeln in Pannonien. By 
Ilona Kovrig. Budapest, 1937. 

(7) By Miss Y. C. C. Collum, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Iron Hammer from the Delius Megalithic Chambered Mound. Yale 
Parish. Reprint from Transactions of La Societe Guernesiaise, 1936. 

(8) By .1. A. Steers, M.A., Dean of St Catherine’s College, Cam- 

bridge, the Author. 

The Culbin Sauds and Burghead Bay. Reprinted from The Geo- 
graphical Journal, vol. xc.. No. 6. December 1937. 

(9) By .John ]\Iowat, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Old Caithness Maps and Map Makers. Reprinted from John 0’ 
Groat Journal. AVick, 1938. 

(10) By Hr. Professor Dr phil. Haakon .Siietelig, Hon. F.S.A.Scot., 
the Author. 

Islands Gra^■er og Oldsaker fra Yiking.stiden. Reiirintcd from 
Saerfrykk ai: Viking, 1937. 

(11) By . 1 . Graham Callander, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., Director of 

the iluseum. 

Der Dolmen bei Langen Kr. Lehe. By Hugo Mdtefmdt. Reprinted 
from .Jahrbuch der Manner rom Morgenstern. 1913-1914. 

The following Communications were read: — 
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I 

EXCAVATION ON A VIKING SETTLEMENT AT FRESMICK, 
CAITHNESS. By ALEXANDER O. CURLE. C.V.O., LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

A preliminary report was read. A full report will be published in 
next year’s Proceedings. 


II 

A BRONZE BOML FROM THE RHINNS OF GALLOWAY. By 
THE Rev. R. S. G. ANDERSON, B.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Early in 1937 a ploughman on the farm of Awhirk, in the Rhinns of 
Galloway, while at work, struck what seemed to be the green rounded 



Fig 1. Bronze Bowl from Awhirk. 

top of an embedded stoiu'. Tlie plough glanced olf. but t)n the return 
furrow it collided with the sjime obstacle more directly, and wrenched 
it out of the peaty land. Examination lu’oved the object to be a metal 
bowl that had been lying inverted in the soil (hg. 1). I’hat tbe bowl was 
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only slightly indented and bruised, not burst open, speaks well for the 
quality of the bronze of which it was made. As the metal was badly 
tarnished, the finders concluded that it was only a worn-out utensil 
thrown away by its owner as useless; and for weeks it was allowed 
to lie in the oxien by the edge of the field. Fortunately the farmer, 
who had been disxjosed to think that the bowl might have some 
antiquarian interest, decided to jnit it in a place of safety, and to make 
inquiries as to its origin and use. 

Awhirk is a farm on tlie watershed of the Rhinns. where this jjro- 
montory divides the Irish Channel from the northern end of Luce Bay, 
the site of the farm being a little more than half-way on a line from 
Portjiatrick to Stoneykirk village. The whole district is a jumble of 
low grassy hills, rounded by glacial action, and with irregular x)atches 
of level land in the intervening hollows. Near the north-eastern corner 
of such a basin that stretches for about half a mile in length and is 
a few hundred yards wide, the farm buildings of Awhirk stand on the 
foot of the encircling sloi)e, with little more thair the road sejiarating 
them from an ancient moss which is now being brought under cultiva- 
tion. This would originally be a lochan draining the seci)age from 
the hills around, and discharging the overflow at both east a7id west 
ends. The gathered drift of the ages, as well as the living and decaying 
vegetation, would gradually choke the hollow so that it ended as bog 
and peat moss. On the south side of this moss, now a field, and a little 
farther west than the farmhouse, there is a bit of rising ground that 
may also ha^■e been islanded by bog in early days, but too high ever 
to have been covered by it. From this there runs a sharji sj)ur into 
the field where a large number of bleached stones lie scattered for several 
yards out. eviflently the relics of .an ancient causeway disturbed bv 
the plough. This seems to have ended at a circadar stone platform, 
probably the site of a jnimitive hut. Rut there is no sign th.at this 
site was connected with the knoll at some distance to the north-east, 
where the bowl nas found. 

During its most recent iihase. owing to drainage and i‘vai)oration, 
the moss has been shrinking, so that the surface of the field which was 
once almost level has become more undulating, and one knoll of con- 
siderable size has been disclosed almost in front of the farm buildings, 
and 40 or .50 feet to the south of the road. It was on the inner slope 
of this knoll, where the surface has sunk 4j feet in 17 years, that the 
inverted bowl was found sus 2 )ended in the soil about three feet above 
the till, with its base just visible above ground. Owing to the field 
being under cultivatifui there was no opi)ortunity for further exi)loration 
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at the time. Rumour speaks of a craiinog liaA'ing been found in the 
Rhinns. and says it was destroyed by a farmer unwittingly; but there 
is no certain evidence of a crannog here. A large number of oak-tree 
roots line the road alongside the field, evidently drawn from the old 
moss, all the trunks having been sawn off. Only two or three pieces 
of the trunks remam. and these are quite plain. There are no signs 
of any framework, and no tool-marks save tliose of the saw. and none 
of the older men coidd remember seeing any. 

The Awhirk bowl is a simple bowl of liammered bronze, made from 
a single sheet of metal, almost -j-g of an inch in thickness. In shape 
it is the half of an oval, clean cut across, without any rim or handles: 
the diameter of the mouth varying from 18g- inches to 21 inches, and 
tlie circular measuremeut of the lip 62 inches. It stands 11 inches high, 
and weighs 71- lbs. The base is rounded, but so well balanced is the 
bowl that without support it stands almost vertical. Though somewhat 
flexible owing to the thinness of the metal, it is strong and durable. 
There is notliing iu the way of ornament, unless the hammer-marks that 
make a broad band round the lower part of the exterior can be so called. 

The most distinctive feature of the Awhirk bowl is a small perfora- 
tion in the centre of the rounded base. It is circular, almost inch in 
diameter, and has evidently l>een bored from the interior, as a slight 
fur can still be felt on the outside. A finely incised circle also surrounds 
the oiieniug. The bowl is evidently a clepsydra, or water-clock: and 
as such is in a separate category from the other cauldrons in Scotland, 
which in all likelihood wore intended for culinary ])urposes or brewing. 

The clepsydra was at first a very simple affair — a plain bowl with a 
small perforation in the base, which could be floated ou water and gradually 
filled by percolation till it finally .sank — an attendant noting the time 
taken to fill, and the number of refills neetled in a given period. Aristo- 
Ijlianes (died ,380 B.c.) mentions a water-clock in which the water ran 
gradually from one vessel into another. Presumably the under vessel 
would be graduated for hour measxirement. In later days the clepsydra 
became more complicated in its mechanism: means having been devised 
to correc-t weaknesses inherent in the early system. It was 13,5 B.v. 
before Ctesibius of Alexandria invented a water-clock that woidd 
register accurately.'^ (’;esar was perhaps contrasting something of 
this kind with ]irimitive styles still in vogue, when he wrote of measuring 
time in Britain by “accurate water-measures.” Clepsydrie continued 
in use in Britain till about the eleventh century, but cauldron-cle]isydra' 
existed only in a few centuries Ix'fore and after the beginning of our era. 

^ Vitruvius, ix. 1); Pliny, Hist. Sat., vii. 125. 
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The technique of hammered-bronze work which is distinctive of tlie 
Late Bronze Age — Hallstatt complex on the Continent — is held to be the 
precondition of that Greek and Roman blend which was to provide 
the models for the cauldrons of the British Late Bronze Age.*^ The 
clepsydra was not invented early enough to be connected with tlais 
type since the Late Bronze Age in England closed about 500 B.C. It 
is only in the Iron Age that it is found in England represented by a 
bronze cauldron of a modified C’arlingwark Loch tyjie. The find was 
made at Baschurch, Shropshire; the caiddron being hammered up 
complete from sheet bronze, and not built up of several plates like the 
parent type. Two or three other clepsydree, of similar shaxie but 
much smaller, have been found in Suffolk and the south of England.'^ 
It was in Suffolk also, at Santon Downham, that the large cauldron 
of the Carlingwark type was found with a mixed hoard of Celtic and 
Roman tools and ornaments. The location of the various finds suggests 
that this type of cauldron may have come to Britain from the Continent, 
from the coasts opi)osite. It has been found there “as far north as 
Denmark, and Wilier illustrates specimens from Hemmoor, Hanover, 
and Korchow in Mecklenburg. He takes the view that they come from 
the south, either from Italy or the country behind Apuleia.” ® With 
this history it is very probable that the knowledge of the clepsydra, as 
well as the modified cauldron-clepsydra, arrived by this route. This 
does not preclude it having reached this country by a more westerly 
route also. 

Clei)sydra} have been found with cauldrons of the Blackburn Mill 
type, which were almost ccmtemporary with the Carlingwark tyjje of 
vessel. The former may. indeed, be a sub-type from the same source. 
At Walthamstow. Essex, there was found a caiddron-clepsydra. hemi- 
spherical. with traces of an iron band that had oin-e been attached to 
the rim by rivets. Its dimensions were: diameter. 14| inches; height, 
7^ inches. A cauldron at Battersea had practically the same shaiie 
and size, the latter being: diameter. 14-| inches; height. 7| inches. ‘ 
The Blackburn Mill cauldrons are much the same in shape, and have 
the characteristic rivet holes on rim and sides. The dimensions of 
the smaller one are: diameter. 13 inches: height. 7i inches. corresx>ond- 
ing very nearly to those of the Walthamstow vessel.^ Along with this 
cauldron at Blackburn Mill there was a larger one of the same tvpe: 

^ Childo, Prehistory of Scotland^ p. loS. 

‘ Smith, Proc. .Sor. Land., vol, xxi. p. 319, 2rul Ser. 

^ Curb*, Pror. Sor. Aid. Scot.., vol. Ixvi. p. 31(1. 

^ Pror, Soc. .1m/. Loud. vol. xxi. p. 319, 2n(l S**r. 

^ Proc. ,^oc. .-Im/. Scot., vol. i, p. 43; ibid., vol. Ixvi. p. 314. 
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diameter, 21 inches; height, 10 inches; and it is interesting to note 
that at Walthamstow also a second large cauldron was found, measuring: 
diameter, 19 inches; height, 10 inches. At Kyleakin, Skye, a cauldron 
of similar design was found, measuring 18 inches in diameter and 12 
inches in height. These various vessels have a close family resemblance. 
Their sites lie near to the coast, and are oiJen and convenient to the 
traders from the same coastlands who may have provided the Santon 
Downham and Baschurch tj^ies. All the vessels are made of the 
characteristically thin, paper-thick bronze. Each of the two groups 
has provided a clepsydra, but none that show kinship with the Awhirk 
bowl, which can be described as hammered up from a sheet of (com- 
paratively) thick bronze; its outline a simple arc. with its greatest 
diameter at the lip; and with no accessories, such as added rim and 
handles. 

Though the Late Bronze Age closed in England some time before 

000 B.C'., its technique i)ersisted in Ireland till almost 200 B.c.^ A clue 
to the origin and design of the Awhirk bowl may be found in this fact. 
Among the earliest cauldrons there is a range of forms varying from the 
globular through varying curves to the conoid. One in the Belfast 
Museum from aii unknown locality has the curves of its bowl a little fuller 
than those of the Awhirk specimen, and another from Portglenone has 
the curves only a little sharjier. The bowl of the bronze cauldron from 
Hattenknowe, Peeblesshire, ^ has outlines very similar to those of the 
Awhirk find. It is in all likelihood an Irish-made cauldron, for Ireland 
supplied many to Britain. Its greatest diameter is 21 inches; its height 

1 5-|- inches: and its circumference at widest is 61^ inches. The Awhirk 
bowl is 21 inches in diameter, and G2 inches in circumference at the lip. 
It bears to the Hattonknowe type of cauldron practically the same 
relationship that the Baschurch bowl does to the Carlingwark type. 
By the close of the I.iate Bronze Age in Ireland, the cauldrons were losing 
their large ring-handles and rims. The Awhirk bowl, which is of the 
Iron Age. is 11 inches in height, but with an added rim and shoulder 
of the Hattonknowe type it would iirobably have reached the 15i- inches 
of the latter. The change over from the technique of cauldrons built 
up of separate plates to that of the complete bowl hammered up from 
sheet bronze, as in the Baschurch type, is seen here also. But the 
earlier technique still lingers in the thick sheet bronze, which is a marked 
feature of the Awhirk bowl, in contrast to the paper-thin bronze of the 
Iron Age bowls found on the eastern side of the Irish Channel. Like 


* Leetls, Archtrologid-, vol. Jxxx. p. 'Z\K 
- Proc. Soc. Aut. vol. xxxix. p. 15. 
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tlu' HattoiikiKJwo cauldron, the Awliirk one has been made of light- 
coloured bronze. 

It seems probable that the unusual shape of the Awhirk bowl may 
be due to its having been originally designed for a clepsydra. The 
otlu>r cauldron-clepsydra' we have noticed could have been merely 
adaptations of the ordinary howls of commerce. Cauldrons with in- 
turned rims, or bidging towards the base, wt)uld be much less suitable 
for freipient lifting when full, and emptying, than this Awhirk type, 
which woidd emjtty itself as it was lifted or jndled out at an angle 
fi'om the water. 

ddie Awhirk bowl ma;s' ha\e come from Ireland to the Rhinns, and 
might h(' dat('d to the <‘nd of the secoml century, or in the first B.c. 
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III. 

CUP- AND RING-^[ARKINGS OX CRAKi RCKXSIIIN, WITH SOME 

COMPARATIVE NOTES. Bv ALISON YOUNG. E.S.A.S( or. 

Tliese preliminary notes niakt' no ])reteiice ol' oil'erinf^ a complete 
classification or chronology of carvings, but are in the main a record. 
On an outcrop of schistose rock running nortli-east and sonth-wcst. 
just above the 8(JU-foot <-ontour at Craig Ruenslnn ahf)V(‘ Birnam. 
are two sets of cup-markings associated with concentric rings and 
channels. I have been enabled to studv these throuirh th(» courtc'sv of 
Mr Donald Stewart Fotheringham 
of !Murthly Castle. The site com- 
mands an extensive pros])ect. 

Across the Tay to the north rises 
the Deuchry and the wide sweep of 
the Grampians. On the east there 
is an uninterriqjted view to the Sid- 
laws, in fact, “Great Birnam Wood 
to high Dunsinane Hill,” The steep 
slope of Craig Ruenshin rises a few 
hundred yards to the west, and to 
the south the ground falls away to 
Birnam Burn. 

The larger group of carvings 
(fig. 1) is on a flat piece of living 
rock measuring 9i by 7 1 feet. There 
is a slight rise to the south, where 
the smaller group is found on a 
tilted rock face. The larger group 
comprises twenty cups, nine sur- 
rounded by circles. One cup is 
encircled by two concentric rings, 
a second by three rings, and a third 
by three rings and a fourth ring only partly discernible. In the last 
case there is a cup in the third ring and another in the remains of the 
fourth. There are some vestiges of channels from the cups through the 
circle, but the whole is badly weathered. 
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The smaller grouji (fig. 2) consists of eight ciqis, twice associated 
with circle and channel, twice with a circle only, and twice with two 
circles and a channel which in one instance ends in a cup. These mark- 
ings are also weathered, but less than in the first grouiJ, perhaps because 
of the slojie of the rock which faces south and drains freely. Between 
the two groups there are a few cui)-marks at one point ; these have 

been covered with earth and are well 
preserved. The cups are unequal in 
size and depth, and none of those that 
I have found are ringed. On the same 
ridge of rock, 340 yards to the north, 
is the group of markings described by 
Mr Thomas MacLaren in the Pro- 
ceedings, vol. liv. p. 207. These cups 
are very much deeper and some are 
surrcjunded by a single ring. 

Gup-marks combined with con- 
centric rings are not peculiar to the 
northern part of Great Britain, though 
more numerous here and in Ireland 
than in the South. The patterns in- 
clude one or more rings round a central 
crq), with or without channels from the 
centre to the edge of the rings or 
beyond in straight or curved lines, 
joining another cup or crqi-and-ring 
group and are usually associated with 
unringed cu])s of various sizes. As there are so few methods of classifying 
groups of markings such as those at Craig Ruenshin, it may be of 
interest to note some other associations of these symbols, particularly 
in the counties of Perth and Angus. 

As the first group we may take the carved rocks. Many are known 
throughout Scotland, and ]>robably many more are covered by turf or 
so weathered as to pass unnoticed. tVhatever their symbolism mav 
imply, these are valuable evidence; for on them alone can we be certain 
that the carvings are in their original context. 

In Perthshire there is a series on the rock at Duncroisk in Glen 
Lochy ^ consisting of cui)s surrounded by one or two concentric rings. 
Associated with them are many deep ciq)s arranged in rows. The whole 
complex is on a rocky outcrf)p in ;i field by the river. There are other 

^ Pror. Soc. *lw/. Scot.j vol. xxix. p. 02. 
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Fig. 2. Carved Kock at Craig Ruenshin. 
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sites along the north shore of Loch Tay and an interesting carved 
boulder at Braes of Balloc-h. Another natural rock covered with cups 
and concentric rings is exposed at Urlar (above Aberfeldy), where there 
are also rows of very deep cujis as at Duncroisk. 

In addition to natural rock-surfaces some cist-covers are carved 
with analogous symbols. Examples have been found at Graigie Hill 
(Midlothian)d Carlowrie (West Lothian)A Coilslield (Ayrshire),® and Tilli- 
coultry (Clackmannan),^ and elsewhere. The slabs are rex>orted to 



have been carved on the side facing inwards. In two cases the associated 
funerary vases were early Food Vessels. The carvings are cux)s and 
rings combined with long channels running from the cu])s in some cases. 
e.g. at Tillicoultry (fig. 3). Here the carved slab (now removed to the 
grounds of Tillicoultry House) formed the capstone of a burial cist 
set at the centre of a stone circle at the Cuninghar. The burial 
was accomiianied by a food-vessel (fig. 4) of early ty^ie with jiierced 
lugs. Unfortunately the sandy hillock on which the monument stood 
was dug away, the burial circle and the embankment demolished, and 
the carved granite slab (fig. 3) is all that remains. The drawing made 
by Col. ^lontgomery in 178.5 of the ('oilsfield Stone shows wavy lines 
reminiscent of those from the burial mounds on the i)lain of the Boyne: 

^ Froc. *Soc. ,1h/. Scol.^ vol. vi.. Appentlix, p. 28. 
lhi(L 

’ Munro. Frchisioric tScotlamh p. 221. 

Froc. .Soc. Scot.. vt»l. xxix, p. 1U2, 
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to tlie&e there is another Scottish parallel on a slab forming part of the 
roof of an earth-house at Barns of Airlio. Angus. In connection with 
cist-covers it should he noted that the jmsition of the carved stones was 
the same in each case, so that their use was not haphazard, though it is 
not proved that the artist originally carved them as grave-covers. 

Other cuj^- and ring-marked stones, now known only as isolated 
boulders lying with a broad inscribed surface upward, may well Ije cist- 
covers moved from their original positions in field work or in digging 



at Tillicoultry. Pig. 5. Standing-stone, Gladsfield. 

sand-pits. One such slab at Mailing on the Lake of Menteith is called 
the Peace Stone, and it may be significant that many of these isolated 
stones are named or have preposterous legends attaching to them. On 
the Mailing stone a double cuiJ is surrounded by one set of rings and 
long channels run over the edge. At Braes of Cultullich (near Aberfeldy) 
another carved stone lies on a small hill among some boulders: one of 
these too is inscribed with deep cups, and a hundred yards away is a 
rock marked with one cup of unusual size together with various more 
normal ones. 

A third group apiiears to he formed of single standing-stones orna- 
mented with cups, rings and channels. These too may be the remains 
of more complicated monuments. An interesting example is the so- 
called Gladsfield Stone (fig. .5) on Xewbiggin Farm (Cargill, Perthshire). 

One face of this roughly pointed monolith is covered with cups and 
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a series of concentric- rings, many joined to a main stem or channel 
(tig. 5). An owl-like or rnde anthropomorphic figure can be very 
plainly seen on this stone and can also be discerned on stones at Braes 
of C'ldtullich (near Aberfekly) and Monzie (near Crieff). Among several 
analogies on pottery I shonkl like to draw attcmtic^n to vases illustrated 
in the Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. pis. 1 and 4. This ])attern is discussed 
by M. I’Abhe H. Breuil in his Presidential Address to the Prehistoric 
Society of East Anglia for 1934, where he deduces a close affinity between 



Fig. 0. Stone outside Ciicle at Monzie. 


the Iberian art and the Irish and in a lesser degree the English and 
Scottish. The Gladsfield Stone has probably been moved and stands 
close to the field of Moonshade Butts, to which is attached the legend 
of a stone circle buried in the interests of agriculture and where a rock 
outcrop bears cup-marks. 

Another Perthshire stone at South Friarton (Sc-one parish) is known 
to have been moved from the centre of the field on the verge of which 
it now stands. Mr MacLaren brought this stone to my notice and told 
me that a former proprietor had moved it. Xow broken across some 
of the cups, it was once certainly longer than it is now and may have 
stood uiiright though its position caimot be determined with any 
certainty. Solitary boulders are imsatisfactory evidence; being easily 
moved, there can be little proof of their original site or association. 

A fourth group comprises euxj- and ring-marked stones near a circle, 

VOL. LXXII. 1 1 
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but not forming good !sj)ecimen is seen at ^lonzie.^ nitli 

the double ring or owl fare showing clearly (fig. 6). The finest examide 
of such stones is at Salkeld in Cumberland where Long Meg. a sandstone 
monolith about 10 feet high, is covered with cups and circles on the 
lower part of one face. A few yards away is a circle of si.xty-seven huge 
stones, the whole forming an imposing monument in wonderfnl upland 
surroundings. But thoxigh these earviixgs ajxpear to be connected with 
the circle near which they are found, it is difficult to decide whether they 
are contemporary with the original setting; excavation might prove this. 

Fifthly, carved stones appear in <-onnection with nnderground 



dwellings or weems. Here they have their ajxpointed places as integral 
parts of the structures at the doorways or in passages. At Tealing 
(Angus) ■ an example of a cup with circles and channel is to he seen 
on the ground stone at the side of the entrance. Whether owing to the 
nature of the rock or to degenerate workmansliip. it lias a slipshod appear- 
ance. A heavily c-upiied slab devoid of rings lies beside the earth-house. 
The records of the excavations at the site give a varied assortment of 
finds which indicate occupation dating over a considerable period. The 
relics include stone cu])s, bronze rings, querns of mica-schist and free- 
stone spintlle-whorls. and a fragment of Samian ware. The fact that 
the ringed stone apjiears to bo part of the original structure would indicate 
that, whatever motive ])romptexl its use as part of the building, it had 
importance at the earliest associable date. 

^ Proc. Sor. Ant. Srot., vdI. xvi. p. i)l. 


2 Ibid., Yoi. X. i). 287. 
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At Pitcur earth-house ^ two stones bear eoueentric eirc-les while two 
others are cup-marked, one, heavily cupjjed, beinp: built into the door- 
way of the inner room. A I’ing-markecI stone (fig. 7) is in the passage 
between two galleries of this complicated building, while a great slab 
covered with engravings is supjjosed to have formed part of the roof 
and now lies face upward on the top of the weem. 

These symbols of cup. ring and channel would a^ipear to be of signifi- 
cance on rock-faces possibly in a serial connection, on downward facing 
cist-covers, therefore in association with the dead, and near stone circles 
in a funerary or other ritual connection. They are carved on stones 
used in a particrdar manner in structures wherein we find such evidences 
of domestic use as the stone cujjs. querns and whorls from Tealing Weem. 
Monuments found in ^'aried sites and at varied contour lines, they 
represent a desire to record something worth exact and patient labour, 
show persistent ideas despite differences of ijresentation and work- 
manship, and appear to be a recognized form of thought transmission. 

Apart from such conjectures, may they prove guides to the move- 
ment of a people who. in this country of contrasts, left their monu- 
ments alike on the seashore of Galloway and the Perthshire hill-face, on 
the bleak uplands and in the fertile straths? 

‘ Proc. Soc. -Int. Scot., vol. xxxiv. p. 202. 
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lY. 

SCOTTISH LATE BRONZE AGE AXES AND S^YORDS. 

By william HENDERSON. M.A.. F.S.A.Scot. 

The general purpose of this ])aper is to examine tlie major tot)ls 
and weai)ons current in Scotland during the Late Bronze Age. namely, 
the socketed axes and leaf-shaped swords. The primary task has been 
to compile lists of all the socketed axes and swords of known locality 
from Scotland and to prepai’e maps slvowing their geographical dis- 
tribution. From the main body of these two groups, distinctive types 
have been selected and by comparative study an eftbrt has been made to 
establish relialjle connections with areas outside Scotland. Our socketed 
axes and swords were not evolvcal here: ii\ common with most of 
the Scottish Late Bronze Age metal types tliey originated beyond the 
boundaries of Scotland, and we are here concerned mainly with their 
immediate derivation and their suhsequent diffusion throughout Scotland. 

The sword and so(-keted axe are Continental types and cannot be 
regarded as further developments of our Middle Bronze Age rapier and 
])alstave. Indeed, their a])pearance in Sc()tland had the elfi‘<-t of 
cutting short the de\elo])ment of the rapier and palstave before these 
had time to find general acceptance throughout the country. Tdie dis- 
tributions of the latter types, more markedly in the case of the ra])iers, 
are concentrated in the southern half of the country.* in contrast to the 
widespread distribution of swords and socketed axes. This disagree- 
ment in distribution in itself serves to em])hasise the discontinuity 
between these Middle and Late Bronze Age types. 

Before iJrocecding to the analysis of our two groups, some explana- 
tion of the general c-haracter of the diffusion of metal types is necessary. 
How is the presence of Continental types in Scotland to be ex])lained? 

Their appearance here might be regarded as a result of invasion 
from the Continent. Much has been written in support of the theory 
that a series of invasions was responsible for the introduction of the 
new tools and weapons to Lowland England. ^ While certain elements 
in the Late Bronze Age culture of Lowland England may have been 

^ C’hildo, Prehistonj of Scotland, p. 111). 

= C'rawloid, -A Biunzi- Age Invasion." Ant. Jour., vol. ii. p. 27; IVake, Thr Bronze Age and the 
Celtic World; E. E. Evan.s, - Thf .Sword Boaii-re,” Antiquitg, vol. iv. p. Itit; Kendrick and Hawkes, 
A rchecolocjij in England and Wales lOlt-liKU. pp. 1.3.3-137. 
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introdiieed by ar-tual invaders from the Continent, there remains the 
difficulty of correlating the metal types with any existing ceramic 
evidence of invasion. 

In the early stages of this inquiry it seemed possible that evidence 
of Continental invasion of Scotland might be produced; it must now be 
recognised that on the evidence of the metal ty])es there is practically 
nothing to suggest an invasion from the C'ontinent. in the sense of a 
mass immigration. 1 

Again, it is quite wrong to regard the presence of Continental types 
in Scotland as a result of regular importation. It is hardly likely that 
overseas trade was developed to sucli an extent that Continental tyi^es 
of tools and weapons were habitually imported ready-made in response 
to a demand for them. 

The explanation is that, though the new tools and weapons which 
characterise our Late Bronze Age were based xipon foreign models, they 
were nevertheless mostly of local manufacture. Clay moulds for their 
casting have been found from time to time. The recent discovei-ies 
at Jarlshof in Shetland afford definite proof that a liighly developed 
technique of metal casting was practised there ami that socketeil axes 
and swords xvere actually manufactured on the spot in considerable 
numbers. Even such a rare type as tlie sunflower pin must no longer 
be regarded as an import to Scotland, since a moidd for the head of 
such a ]xin ^ is included among the numerous fragments from Jarlshof. 

It remaijis to suggest how foreign influences had such a widespread 
effect upon the imdal industry of our Late Bronze Age. The new 
fashions and impi-ovements may Ixave been fii'st introduced to our 
islands by Continental smiths in sxxirch of tlie raw materials, tin and 
co])per.3 After its first introduction, the new ty])e of tool or weapon 
would serve as a model for sid)se(pient manufactui’e. and this would 
bring about the diffusion of its inliereiit chai-acteristics. 

Promoting the gemn-al diffusion of the new types were the smiths 

' To cxpl.iiii the prcMHicp of a miinbor of bronze bract'lets witli Swi^.s paralU'K in tlie area Ivin^ 
betwr«-n the Tay and t)ie .Moray Filth. JJenton lia.s pt».tulatt*d at h*ast one iandinir ofinvadeis 

from t)ie C’ontinent on the sliore.> of tile Moray Firth (iVoeetv/iat/N. vol. Ixv. p. 2i)3). Tlu* evidenee 
for invasion septns scarcely convincing. In siii»i>ort of her claim she calls attx-ntion to the lar^e 
numb(‘r tjf swords frt>ni Fastern Scotland. It the suortls aiul bronzt* bracelets are to be repardeti as 
element'' in the sanu' inv.i^ive cultun*. their asMiciation in an eastern hoard mi^ht leason.iblv be 
t‘xpected; but bractdets have never been found in as'Jociation witli swords in -Seotlaml. ^loriMiver 
it is very dillicult ti) determine to which of li<*r two tyi»es s«‘veral of the bronze bracelets from Kastein 
Scotland bxdong. The bracelets from (’ovesea are probably d<‘based Iiish forms, a su^^^G'stion which 
is stren^dheru'd liy th<‘ tact that they were louml in association with false “rinjr monev." 

- Pror. Sor. Anf. Scot., vol. Ixvii. p. 11b. 

Or. as Froti'ssor C'hilde has suggesttal, their introduction may havt‘ been tlie work of Britisli 
craftsmen, who had travelhhl on the C'«)ntinent .ind were accustomed to the models in use there 
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■who travelled about the country, practising their craft in the various 
villages through which they passed and disposing of their ]3roducts to 
the inhabitants. That internal traffic of this nature was carried on is 
evidenced by the numerous traders’ hoards which have come down to 
us.’^ These hoards may have been deposited in time of danger with a 
view to retrieving them when the danger was past. On the other hand, 
they may simjily rejjresent a method of working on the part of the 
travelling smith: it may be that he was in the habit of acceihing old and 
disused tools and weapons in part payment for the new ones, and was 
frequently compelled to lighten his load by dumping several of the 
objects at some marked sj)ot on his route where he might easily collect 
them at a more convenient time. 

There was also considerable traffic by sea around the coasts of the 
British Isles. Indeed in the Late Bronze xVge there was api)arently a 
strong stimulation of maritime traffic, which in the west must have 
been in the nature of a revival. During the centuries of the Bronze Age 
which j>receded tlie introduction of the new metal types to Scotland, 
Atlantic traffic ap]iears to have fallen off very considerably. The 
absence of cinerary urns, so numerous on the mainland of Scotland, 
from our Avestern and northern islands may be taken as a result of this 
jiartial interru])tion of Atlantic traffic. The Late Bronze Age Avitnessed 
a reA'iA'al of maritime acti\'ity on the Avest Avhich re-established com- 
munication and brought about a continuity of culture betAAeen the 
mainland of Scotland and the islamls to the AA’est and north. The same 
cultural unity also endn-aced Northern Ireland, and it is from that area 
that many of the elements in the culture of the Scottish Late Bronze 
Age are immediately deriAed. It AAas mainly through the co-operation 
of these tA\"o forces, namely the ]>erambulating actiA’ities of the merchant 
smith and the stimulation and extension of maritime traffic, that the 
foreign innoA ations and improAements becaTue incorjiorated in the metal 
industry of our Late Bronze Age and spread to the most remote corners 
of the coAintry. 


Socketed Axes. 

Though the socketed axe is a Continental type, its exact centre of 
dispersal has still to be determine<l. As Harrison ^ has ])oiuted out, the 
socketed axe Avas not evohed from the Avinged type as Montelius 
belicAcd. nor from the ]Aalstave as Sophus ^Muller contended. Our 
socketed axes Avere probably in the last resort derived from the East 

■ Si c J. (iialiam Callanclci- in Pror. Snr. Ant. Scot., vol. Ivii. p. 144 
- Man, l‘J2U, p. 143. 
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Mediterranean lands. From Mesopotamia eame the earliest socketed 
tools, in which the socket has been fashioned by folding the sides of the 
metal round to form a tube. The same method was eni]Dloyed in the 
manufacture of the socketed hoes from Egypt, ^ where cast sockets of 
a similar form also occur, and derivatives of these early tools have also 
been found in South Russia.- It was probably from these early socketed 
forms that the idea of the socket was borrowed and apj^lied to the 
Euroxiean axes. 

It was from the Continent that the socketed axe was introduced into 
Lowland England where, along with other distinctive types, it ushered 
in the Late Bronze Age. The commencement of tliis period in Lowland 
England may be taken as approximately 10(J0 B.c., but a considerable 
time must have elaxised before the socketed axe made its ax^iiearance 
in Scotland where the Late Bronze Age is roughly contemxJorary with 
the Hallstatt i^eriod of the Continent. 

Maxi I. shows the distribution of some 240 socketed axes from 
Scotland, but there are many more whose localities are unknown and 
which are therefore useless for distribution xBii’xioses. 

There is little to distinguish many of the xihiin socketed forms found 
in Scotland from common English tyxies; on the east of Scotland in 
Iiarticular the ])attorns followed by the makers are to a great extent 
based uxion models in use farther south. The weight of distribution on 
the eastern seaboard and the concentrations around tlie estuaries of the 
rivers and ux) the river valleys as far north as the Dornoch Firth indicate 
that coastwise traffic x>robably xihiyed the more active xiart in the sxiread 
of influence from England, A notable feature of the distribution of 
socketed axes is their frequent occurrence in the area between the Forth 
and the Tweed and x>‘ii’ticularly in the Tweed Valley itself. This 
feature would seem to xioint to a xienetration of Scotland by land too. 
not only by way of the eastern coastal strix> but also across the Cheviots: 
to the merchant-smith eager to x^l.v his trade across the border these 
hills axixiarently formed no effective barrier. 

Across the Cheviots came the smith rcsxwnsible for the introduction 
to Scotland of a tyxie of axe with three vertical ribs running down the 
face of the socket, a decoration which distinguishes what Fox ^ has termed 
the ‘'Yorkshire Tyxie” (fig. 1. Xo. 1). Its distribution is interesting. It 
is found most abundantly on the east of England, with a concentration 
in AYrkshire; it is very rare in the south and west of England 

* Flinders Petrie, Tools and Weapons, p. IS. 

- Tallgren, "ha Poiitide prescvthiqiie,” Eurasia Septentrionalis Aniiqua, ii. p. l5>7 and tig. 104 
(1-4). 

^ Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, 1033, p. 15S. 
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and virtually unknown in Ireland. Fox believes that the type was 
introdueed to Yorkshire direct from the Continent. The three vertical 
ribs are of common occurrence on axes from Hungary and Styria. and the 
same decoration is found on axes from various parts of France. It 
would appear that the movement started from Hungary and s^ircad up 
the Danube to the Upper Rhine, and from there was dispersed by various 
routes acrerss France and down the Rhine. It was probably from the 
latter quarter that the invaders, postulated hy Fox. reached the eastern 
shores of England. The "A^orkshire Type” certainly reached Scotland. 



Fjg. 1. Socketed Bronze Axi'S. (].) 


where it is fairly well represented. Finds of this ty])e are most numerous 
in the Tweed Basin above Kelso. The avenue of a])proach to Scotland 
was a])parently by way of (’nrter Bar: thence it si)read down the 
Jell Yalley to tbe Te\ iot. The hoard from Kalemouth. where the Kah' 
joins the ddwiot. has yielded 12 soi-keted axes. 8 of which are of “A'ork- 
shire Tyjie.” The Kalemouth lioard marks an inqiortant centri* for 
the diffusion of tbe .Scottish axes of this tyiie. for here quite' close to the 
])oiiit of introduction of th(> new- typi' to Scotlaml tio fewer than se\'en 
of those axes lane been made from one moih'l. ddie type ap])arently 
spread from the Tweed to the Eddli'ston Yalley. through which it 
])eneti'ated to the Lothian Plain. Beyond the Forth its distribution 
thins enit. but it is found very sporjidically as far north as .\berdeenshirc. 
d’he three examjiles of A'orksbire Ty])<'” from the smith-west of 
Scotland may be the result of a delh'ction from the highway of diffusion 
by way of tbe 4’yne (ia]>. 

Ma]) I. shows the distribution of all the vertically ribJied socketed 
axes: amongst them are a few with I or .") ribs which, it is reasonabh' 
to suppose, are derivatives of the “Yorkshire Type” (fig. 1. N <). 2). 
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Among tlie soc-keted axes from Seotland are many wliicli have 
obviously been fasluojied upon Irisli models. These exhibit the eommon 
Irish features of a rounded body and. a cutting edge curving well back- 
wards. The Irish tyiie is found in its juirest form ])articularly in the 
south-west of Scotland and throughout the Western Islands. The 
specimens from Knockglass. Portpatrick and Penninghanie. Wigtown- 
shire (tig. I. No. 3) are thoroughly Irish in form, as are two found 
together near Husabost House, Skye (fig. 2. Nos. 1 and 2). and one from 
Eoskhill, Dunvegan. Skye (fig. 2, No. 3). 



Fig. 2. Socketed Bionze Axes. (1.) 


Besides these purely Irish forms, tlu're are several others from the 
west of Scotland which are clearly inspired from Ireland: notably tlu‘ 
faceted forms from the hoards t)f .Vdabrock. Lewis (fig. 3. No. 1) and 
Islay have close ])arallels in Northern Ireland.- There is Irish inspira- 
tion too in the moidds fur sockett'd axes from .larlshof in common with 
the other moidds from the same site.® 

The Irish forms from the west of Scotland are not neci'ssarily to be 
regartled as im]iorts. but were more ])robably introduced by travelling 
smiths who had acquired their <-raftsmanship in Ireland. Besides the 
Irish forms of socketed axe. they were responsible for the Introduction 

^ Sork»’t»*<l .ixfs arc very niniioroii^ in Jreland: llio National ColIcctit>ii at Dul*liii contains 
513 specHiH'iis, wiiiU* 121 Irisli examples are j're.st'rvetl in the National Mii-^eum of .Vntifiiiitics <it 
Kdinlnirgh. 

- Kvans. .incicnf Brofizf Itnpli’uiruis^ }>. 141. 

Tlu* mould fragim-nt.s from Jarlsiiof included a clay cort* for the st>cket of a hrt)nze knife: tiie 
clay Core t‘xactiy lits the socket ot an Irish knife m the Hell Collection in tlie National -Museum of 
Antiquities {Proc. .s’oe. Scot.. Ixviii. lig. 50). 
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to Scotland of many other Irisli types, inelnding the nnmerons gold 
ornament.s, socketed knives, cauldrons, buckets, and the lunate type of 
spear-head, all of which belong to our Late Bronze Age. 

The activities of the Irish smiths or their impils were by no means 



Fig. 3. Socketed Bronzo Axus. (4.) 


confined to the west of Scotland. There is evidence of what was 
probably a ra])id penetration of Irish influence across Central Scotland 
and ditfusicjn throughout the eastern arc'a. Particularly Irish are, for 
exam|)le. the axes from the Roman Camp at Ardoch. Perthshire (fig. 3, 
No. 2). Casthdiill. .Vngus (fig. 3, No. 3), and Aidhur’s Seat, Ediidjurgh 
(fig. 3. No. 4). The distribution of other Late Bronze Age types, 
particularly cjf the swcjrds and ornaments, show this same feature^ of 
inland yametration from we.st to east. The lines of penetration ajepear 
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to have been from the Clyde basin along the lowlands on either side of 
the Canipsie Fells and the Oehils, leading on the one hand to the plain 
of the Lothians and on the other by Strathmore to Perthshire and 
Angus. 

Other lines of penetration of IrisJi influenee across Sc-otland are mjt 
well attested from the distribution of socketed axes, though ma^is of 
other types, c.y. the s])ear-heads of Late Bronze Age type, suggest an 
alternati^■e route by way of Loch Awe. the valleys of the Lochy and the 
Doehart to Loch Tay. 

One is tempted to derive the Irish types of socketed axe found in 
the regions of the Moray and Dornoch Firths from the west by the 




Fig. 4. 8ucketcd Bronze Axes. (].) 

valleys of the Bran and the Oykell, though they may simply represent 
an extension of Irish influence from the east-central area of Seotlai\d. 
Among these may be noteil the Irish forms from the hoards of High- 
held. Dingwall (hg. 3. No. 5), and Inshoch. Nairn (hg. 3. No. 0). and a 
])eculiarly decorated moidd for a faceted form from Rosskeen, Ross- 
shire (Hg. I, No. 1). The latter has parallels in the south-west from 
Knockandmaize, Leswalt. W igtownshire (hg. I, No. 2). and Holytown. 
Lanarkshire (hg. 5. No. 1). All three have on the face of the socket 
annulets connected by oblique lines, a decoration which is paralleled in 
the north-west of Ireland (hg. 5, No. 2).' There are, however, parallels 
to these from the Thames basin, one from Kingston, Surrey.” ha^■ing 
very striking analogies in form and decoration with the Knockand- 
maize axe. 

The socketed axe from Annan (hg. 5, No. 3) with the Y decoration 
on the face of the socket is of some interest. This tyiie is very rare in 
Scotland, the only parallel coming from Craichie Parish, Dunnichen, 

^ dRiordiiin, Proceedings of the Rogttl Irish Acadenig. vol. xlii. Sect. C’, p. 1(30. 

- Eviins, Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 124 and llg. 142. 
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Aligns (fig. 5, No. 4) ; in the latter siieeimen the Y decoration is com- 
bined with annulets and is somewhat more complicated. The Y motif 
is common on socketed axes from Hungary.^ and Harrison regards it 
as a reminisccnco of the Hanges of the Bohemian palstave which inc't 
towards the blade. From what immediate source the makers of those 
two axes derived this feature of decoration it is not possible at present 
to determine. 

Another rare type whose immediate derivation is doubtful is the 
socketed axe with vertical ribs ending in iiellets (fig. 5, No. 5). .Such 
axes are fairly common in France.- and both England and Ireland can 
supply exanpiles. .Scotland has yielded only a few examples and their 
distribution is not significant. 

The socketed axe with herring-bone decoration on the neck of the 



Fig. 5. Sockotod Bronzo Axes. (].) 


socket from The Mound. Sutherland (fig. .5. No. 6). is unicpio. This 
motif is common on fiat axes of Early Bronze Age. but this is the onlv 
example of its occurrence on the socketed form. If. as Professor Childe 
holds. 3 the Middle Pu'onze Age was never fully established in the north, 
it may he that here the socketed axe directly superseded the fiat axe and 
the ornament was transferred from the one type to the other. 

Finally it may bt* notefl that soi-keted axes with vestigial win<>s, 
in common with the true winged axes from the late hoards of Lowland 
England.^ are entirely absent from Scotland. 


LkAI -SU.\1’EI> SWf)]{DS. 


The leaf-shaped sword made its api)earance in Britain after ])assing 
through \arious stages of development on the f'ontinent. Peake 


* II.THipfl, .1 Bronzh'or. vol. lii. pcx\n. X<>. 
(.’hildt*. The Jironzr Age. ]>, liP. 

Cliildf. Preftistorij of ScotlaufK ]>. 1J!». 

The Bronze Age and the Ccltir World, p, H2. 


( The Dannhe in Prehistori/, pi. iii. c 1; 

- Evans. Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 122. 
^ Estyn E\'ans. Antiguilg^ vol. iv. ]>. 15S. 
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di^■ides the Eurojjean bronze swords into ^even successive types, liis 
classification being based ux^on the outline of the shoulders of the blade. 
In bis earliest tyx^es this outline is convex, later the slioulders are 
straight, and finally in the Hallstatt sword the outline is concave. He 
regards bis earliest tyxie A as having evolved in the Plain of Hungary. 

The earliest swords found in Britain ax)iJear to belong to Peake's con- 
vex class (tyxie D). but it is not until the straight-shouldered tyx^e E is 



Fig. 0. Bronze Swords and Sword Chape of Bronze. Nob. 1, 2, 3, 5, and 0 
Nos. 4, 7, 8, and 0 (^); No. 10 (|). 


reacdied that we see tlie sword with which we are familiar in Scotland 
(fig. 6, No. 1). It is to this tyx>e. termed by Brewis ^ the Y tyjie. that 
X>ractically all the swords from Scotland belong. The hilt and wings 
are furnished with rivet holes, or in a few cases with slots for the attach- 
ment of bone or horn plates. 

One sword with convex shoulders (Brewis’s IT tyxie) comes from 
Mugdrum Island in the Ili^•er Tay (fig. 0. No. 2), and is the longest sword 
found in Scotland (30 J inches). The hilt is furnished with a slot and 
six small rivet holes ax)iiear in the wings; the rounded shoulders and 
abseiute of ricasso may be regarded as early features of this sword. 
This tyx>c of sword is not found in the north of England, but x^arallels 

^ “The Bronze Sword in Great Britain,’* Archccologia^ vol. Ixxiii. p. 253. 
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come from fartlier south, one in the Brentford Hiiscum ^ being very 
similar and another coming from Barrow in Suffolk.- The distribution 
of the Y type, on the other hand, covers jiractically the entire habitable 
area of the British Isles. Both tyi>es were jjrobahly well established 
in our islands before the arrival of the Carp's Tongue Sword from 
Central Europe. The appearance of the latter in Lowland England 
associated with winged axes is regarded by Estyn Evans ^ as a result 
of an actual folk movement from tlie Continent. The effect of such a 
movement does not aj)i)ear to have been very extensively felt in Britain : 
at any rate Scotland remained unaffected, as tlie comi^lete absence of 
swords of Carp’s Tongue type and also of true winged axes 
demonstrates. 

There is reason to believe that the examples with slots instead of 
rivet holes are among the earliest swords found in Scotland. At any 
rate, as we have seen, this feature is found in the U type sword from 
Mugdrum Island: the sword from Polder Moss, Perthshire (fig. 6, No. 3). 
wliicli might also he regarded as of U tyi)e. is again furnished with a slot 
in the hilt plate. Again, the same feature occurs in tlie sword from 
Corsbie IMoss. Berwickshire.^ found in association witli a sjiear-head 
with loops on the socket ; su<-h a spear-head is normally associated with 
Jliddle Bronze Age types.* and this is its only occurrence in a Late 
Bronze Age context in Scotland. Other swords with slots in the hilt 
come from Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, and Latheron, Caithness. xVll 
come from the east of Scotland and possibly owe something to an early 
influence arriving by sea from England, where the slotted liilted swords 
have a lowland distribution concentrated mainly in the Thames basin 
and East Anglia. 

No sword of true Hallstatt type has been found in Scotland, but 
there are three examples which in <-ertain peculiarities suggest Hallstatt 
affinity. These come from Ix'uchland, Brechin (iig. 6, No. 4), the River 
Tay near Elcho (fig. 6. No. .5). and the River Tay near Perth. In each 
case the tang ends in a double hook, and the blade has a central thicken- 
ing which terminates in the shoidder in a pronounced Y shape. All three 
bear a very close resemblance to an English sword from the River Tyne 
which. Parker Brewis * states, is identical with a sword from a cemetery 
at Melkendorf in Bavaria found along with a Hallstatt wingetl chape. 

'■ Arrha'ologia, vcl. Ixxiii., pi. xxxix. Iig. IH. 

- Evans. AtUK’nt Bronze Iinjilrnienfs^ p. 270. 

“Thr xSvvord licaivi's.” Antiquili/^ vui. iv. p. ll>4. 

* Proe. Sor. A}iL Scot., yoI. Iv. 17. 

^ K?.tyn Evans, “The Bruiize .Spear-liead in Oieat Britain,” Archnologia, vol. Ixxxiii. p. 187. 

® Arcfitrologia, vol. Ixxiii. p. 2o'i, tigs. 24 «Tnd 25. 
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It seems highly x^robable that the above-mentioned Scottish swords 
rexmesent an infiltration of Hallstatt influence, definite evidence of 
which is so lacking in Scotland, axjart from a razor from Traxmain Law. 

Four swords of the bronze hilted variety have been found in Scot- 
land; these come from Iiiverbroom. Ross-shire (fig. 6. No. 6). Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire (fig. 6, No. 7), Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh (fig. 6. 
No. 8), and Leadburn, Peeblesshire (fig. 6, No. 9). The last-mentioned 
has its hilt and xiommel cast over a clay core wliich can still be seen 
in x^osition. In the Inverhroom sx^ecimen the x>ommel is broken, reveal- 
ing the end of the usual flat hilt xdate inside; this shows that, in this 
specimen at least, the hilt and x^ommel have been cast on to the hilt 
plate of the normal V type. A few bronze hilted swords have been 
found in England, one from the River Cherwell resembling very closely 
the Leadburn sword. The solid-hilted swords of Central Eurox^e differ 
greatly in the design of the hilt from our Scottish examxfles. which find 
their closest foreign x-arallel in a sword from Scandinavia.^ 

The chaxies - associated with the Scottish swords are all of the narrow 
tongue-like variety normally associated with swords of V tyx)e (fig. fl. 
No. 10). 

Maxi II. shows the distribution of 136 swords from Scotland. As 
might be exxiected. there is a general agreement in their distribution 
with that of socketed axes. The relative absence of swords, however, 
from the Tweed Valley suggests that there was little or no traffic in 
these weaxions by land from England. Indeed, the coastal and offshore 
nature of the sword distribution gives the imxiression that the users 
were in the main a seafaring rather than a x'>*^storal x^t'opfp. This 
imxiression is strengthened when we consider the numeroiis swords 
which come from the west coa.st and the coastal strixis of the Western 
Islands, the Irish derivation of which seems the most reasonable exxilana- 
tion.^ An increase of maritime a<-tivity in the west was axixi'H'f'iitly 
resxionsible for the diffusion of this and other associated tyxies throiigh- 
out the Western Islands and as far north as Shetland, where the sword 
moulds from -Tarlshof give evidence of manufacture by a smith accus- 
tomed to Irish models. 

No doubt the manufacture of Y-tyjie swords in Eastern Scotland 
was to some extent affected by influences {-oming coastwise from 

^ ]\rontrliiis, Mi)i)icn frdn vdr Forniul, p. 7S. fig. 1201, 

- Five chapes ace recorded from Scotland: tliese come from Tarves. Aberdeenshire: Cauhlhame, 
Brechin (tig. 0, No. 10): Gogar. ^Nlhllothian: River Clyde, near Renfrew; and Camplx^ltown. Argyll. 

•’ Leaf-shaped swords are very numerous in Irelantl. At least 120 s[)eeimeiis fire preserved in the 
National Museum at Dublin, while the National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh contains 
37 specimens, including fragments. 
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England, but a penetration of Irish inHuenee across Central Scotland 
from the Clyde to the Forth cannot bo overlooked and is in fact attested 
by the distribution in that region. 

The above paper represents a section of a more comprehensive study 
of the entire metal industry of the Scottish Late Bronze Age. In the 
ahsence of evidence from the other metal types, certain conclusions 
have meanwhile to be reserved, but the complete evidence when recorded 
will serve to strengthen the main suggestion offered here, namely, that 
Irish influence was the dominating factor in the cultural development 
of the Scottish Late Bronze Age. 

In conclusion. I have to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor 
Gordon Childe, who suggested this subject of research, for his help and 
encouragement throughout: to Mr (now Professor) Sean ORiordain of 
the National Museum. Dublin, for his kind assistance in connection with 
the Irish material; to Mr J. D. C'owen, through whose helj) I was able to 
make certain additions to my list of swords: to the late Dr Graham 
Callander, for his ad\ ice in connection with the publication of this paper 
and whose analysis of the Scottish Bronze Age Hoards ^ greatly heljied 
me in my researches; and to Mr A. J. H. Edwards. Director of the 
National Museum of Anticpiities, for his valuabh* guidance in connection 
with mai)s and illustrations. 

I must also record my thanks for items of information kindly 
supi)liod to me by the curators of various museums throughout the 
country. 

‘ Proo. Soc. Ant. Srot.y vol. Ivii. p. 141. 
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H indicates that the object has been found in a hoard. 

For lists and details of the Scottish Late Bronze Age hoards, see 
Callander, Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., Ivii. p. 144. 
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= Gordon. Itinerarium Septeidrionale. 

— National Mnsenm of Antiqniti(‘s of Scotland. 

= Catalogue of the Xotional Museum of ^Lnfiguities of 
Scotland, 1892. 

— Proceedings of the Royal Irish Acaden\y. 

— Proceedings of the Society of Aiditpiaries of ScotUntd. 

= Daniel Wilson. Prehistoric Anncds of Scotland, Yol. I. 
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Unknown. ' Kolvingrovo Musouni. 

JJailu'lands, N.IM.A., JJL. 23. P.S.A.S., xxxii. 314, 

Auchterardor. 

Polder Moss. i N.M.A,, P)L, 40. P.8.A.S., xxiii. !). Klunilders .slif'htly l-stiapod. 
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Monday, \Ath March 1938. 

THOMAS YULE, W.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Candidates were elected 
Fellow.s : — 

Lieut. -Colonel .1. S. Kisset, K.R. (retired), Lh) Warrender Park Road. 
Edinburgh. 

Paul Dana Clendenin. Clifford House. Kensington Court. London. 

\V. 8. 

T. Bruce Mitfokd. B.A.. Lecturer in Humanity. The I'niversity. 
St Andrews. 

Raymond Ru.ssell. Mottisfont Abbey. Romsey. Hampsliire. 


The Accounts of the Society for the year 1930-37, whiclt liad been 
circidatefl amongst the Fellows, were unanimously approved. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the donors: — 

(1) By Aiu iiiBALD Macdonald, "Lag nan Eim.'’ Bayhead. 

Lochinaddy, North C^ist. 

Beam Scales of M'ood, u.sed for weighing wool in North Fist, said to 
have been in one family for over 150 years. 

(2) By The Forestry Commission (Scotland). 

Cresset of red sandstone, with a large <-avity at each corner and a 
smaller one in the centre; found at one of the cottages owned by the 
Commission at Spottiswoode, Lawler, Berwickshire. 

It was intimated that there had been acquired through the King’s and 
Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer the fragments of a small handled Jug 
of red earthenware, with green glaze and jiinched foot rim. found with a 
hoard of coins on the north side of the River Don, near Bridge of Don, 
Aberdeen. 
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The following Donations to the Library were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By O. T. Clixdexixg, Adelaide. 

The House of Olendonwyn. Part X. 

(2) By O. M. Daltox. M.A.. F.B.A., Hon. F.S.A.Seot. 

Den Nordiska Folkvandringstidend Kronologi. By Nils Aberg. 
Scythian Art. By Gregory Borovka. Translated from the German 

by Professor Childe. London, 1928. 

(3) By A. Stuart Wightmax. F..'^.A.Seot. 

A History of the Battle of Bannockburn Fought A.D. 1314. By 
Robert White. Edinburgh, 1871. 

Preface to the Rule of the Order of the White Rose. 

Oixler of the White Rose. 

Order of the White Rose. July. a.d. 1889. 

The Thames Valley Legitimist Club. January 1895. 

(4) By A. D. Lacaille. F.S.A.Seot., the Author. 

Les Quartzites tailles de la region londonienne. Extract from Coiupte- 
Rcndu da Doazieme Coagres Prtdiisforiqae de France. Toulouse et 
Foix, 1936. 

The following Purchases for the Library were announced: — 

Royal ('ominission on Historical Monuments. England. Middlesex. 
London, 1937. 

Shrines and Homes of Scotland. By Sir John Stirling Maxwell, K.T. 
London, 1937. 

Germanische Tuchmacher der Bronzezeit. By Karl Schlahow. 
Neunhinster, 1937. 

Early Man as depicted by leading authorities at the International 
Symposium. The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. March 
19.37. Edited by George Grant MacGurdy. London, 1937. 

Gornish Crosses. By T. F. G. Dexter. B.A,, B.Sc., Ph.D.. and Henry 
Dexter. London, 1938. 

Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain. By C. H. A*. Sutherland. 
Oxford, 1937. 

The following Communications were read : — 
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1 . 

SCOTTISH GRATERS OF FLINT AND OTHER STONES. 

By a. D. LACAILLE, F.S.A.Scot. 

A considerable bibliography is devoted to the ])reliistoric graver, 
but the monograpli of the late Capitaine Maurice Bourlojr, published 
ill 1911, remains as the standard work on this implement and its 
principal variations, which occupied so important a place in L'piier 
Pakeolithic cultures. ^ Although discoveries made in the last quarter 
of a century lia’s e added materially to knowledge by bringing to light 
certain types, the student of stone industries turns to Bourlon’s treatise 
as the chief reference. Works in the English language solely given 
up to the tool are limited in number, the best known and most often 
quoted iieiiig a contribution by Mr Miles C. Bnrkitt to the Proceed i ttys 
of the Prehistoric Society of East Anylia, vol. iii., ixirt ii., pp. 30(5-10. 
The same author also discusses the subject in his text-book.- Lately. 
Mr N. ^ . Noone ad\'an<;ed an elaborate classification resulting from long 
collaboration with Mr H. H. Kidder.^ The inquirer is nd'erred to these 
and the various works of foreign prehistorians. Some arclneologists 
at home and abroad have assiduously sfudied and practised the i)ro- 
duction of graxers to determine the technique of prehistoric man in 
making the i)eculiar implements.^ 

Certain stone artifacts belonging to very early culture-phases have 
been claimed as gravers, but it is in the different divisions of the Fi)per 
Paheolithic that they abound to such extent as virtually to constitute 
the type tools of the stone industries. They may well have served a 
number of uses other than carving bone and incising realistic and con- 
ventional designs upon the walls of caves, rfjcks and tablets. ^ These 
tools degenerated towards the close of the Magdaleniai^ and with the 

‘ dc classittcation d(‘S burins, Icui-s inodes m Revue Anthropologique, tomi^ nxL 

PP- 207-78. - Prehistory (2nd Kditiun), pp. 08-71. 

’ Journal of the Royal Anthropological In'itilutc^ vol. Ixiv. pp. 81-02. 

* To M. Leon (’outier, of Noisy-le-Sec (Seiin*), prehistoriaii.^ owe a lasting debt of giatitiide for 
liaving shown, by expei imeiits. ca!rie<l over a number t)t yeai-s, tliflVrent methods of producing stone 
implements. Without doubt he has .succes.sfully recaptured a number of i>rehistoric technitiiies. and 
th(‘ metliods adopted Ijy him in the manufacture of artifacts have j,olved many probh-ms. 

Among the most impoitant of his long researches are to be included M. (’outier's (‘xperiments in 
making gravel-.. His displajs before the Socitde IVehistorhiue Fiam.hdse are commented on from 
time to time in its Bnlletin. 

^ A suggestion, wliieh ought not to be overlooked, has been ud\ anced that graver-ended irnjile- 
imuits may have been emfiloyed as “ fabi icators ” (or retouching or piessuie-trimming. Without 
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decadence of art productions, but ^ravers survived tlirouoli Mesolithic 
and even into later stone industries. Althoupjh oradually becominp; 
rarer in late industries their presence suggests bone-working or such 
operations as the cutting of lines on stone or other substances. As 
instruments primarily intended in Epper Pala?olithic times for carving, 
true gravers coidd be dispensed witli in the simpler work of the later 
culture-phases which usually involved no more than the mere cutting 
of materials and xiroducing lines. 

ComxDared with their Palaeolithic forerunners the relatively uncommon 
gravers of late stone industries are generally inferior and rudimentary. 
This is {jarticularly noticeable in industries. x)ure. hybrid or mixed, 
showing a survival of tradition: still, carefully wrought siiecimens are 
occasionally met with in these. 

The essential (-haracteristic of the graver is the chisel-edge formed 
by the meeting of two bezels, single t)r multi-faceted, at the extremity 
of a hake or blade, or sometiines of a core lending itself to suitable 
treatment. To xu'oduce the simi^le or “orilinary '' graver (Fr. biirin 
bec-de-flute) one or more small hakes must be detached obliquely from 
each side of a hake or blade. ^ Thus, what is in reality the intersection 
of striking-xjlatforms imparts a much more efficient and durable work- 
ing tip than the hat or conical entls of such tools as borers. Moreover, 
the chisel-edge enables the oi)erator to iierform certain work impossible 
with narrow iioints. Stones, conveniently edged by nature, broken 
imxdements. flakes and blades, or cores terminating aiii>ro])riately, were 
also used as gravers: because, to render them quite serviceable they 
needed little or sometimes no treatment beyond the provision of the 
easily i)roduced graver-facet. - 

Multi-faceted gravers with convex cutting-etlges. requireil for a 
concave or gouge cut (as oiqiosed tt) the V-shaiied cut of the ordinary 
graver), were generally made from very thick hakes or even cores. But 
among gravers derived from thick hakes and cores are some suitably 
treated for making a deep A"-shaped cut.* 

bti'PSbing tliis. it may iiovertliole&s be said that the wear evident on numi)ei‘s of stone implements. 
ty]>ologicaUy classiliable as gravei-s, indicate.^ that many were used upon material less tractable 
than ushcous substances and liarder than the cave-walls and rocks upon which gra\ers serveil as 
mentioned. 

^ E.g. No. 1, lig. 4, and Ajipendix, p, IhO. 

- E.g. Nos. 8 and S. tig. 4, ami A{>pondix. pp. Ibo and 182, 

As the facets deliberately produced at tl»e working-taid of gravers. fa?-hionetl in these stone.s 
b(‘st rt*sponding to intentional bbiws and most clearly showing fr.icture leatiires. bear a sliglit dejires- 
sion which is in fact a hollow ot perciis.sion. grav<‘r-facet> were assumed to liave l>een obtained by 
direct downward blows upon tin- end ot the material under treatment. Inquirei-s. liow-ever. have 
raised objections against the assumption that gravei-s were prepared in this manner: th(‘y ^av 
tliat it i-8 a dillicult ojieratnui and the occasniii of injury to the operator's lingers or of damage to 
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Perusal of an article on A'orksliire gravers by Mr Francis Buckley,^ 
bringing us nearer the country with which we are concerned, suggested 
a line of research in Scotland, where tools of this kind had received little 
attention. Probably the reason for this disregard is because few students 
have ready access to collections from Fpi;er Palreolithic sites yielding 
these iinijlements in numbers, the handling of which would make them 
familiar with different tyjies. ily own identification of an unmistakable 
graver in a collection of Scottish stone implements was an added incentive 
to pursue an investigation in the hope of showing that artifacts classifiable 

tiakc* or blade. Expert flint -workers hold that these objections are unsound, because anyone who 
has acquired the skill to fashion stone implements experiences no ditticulty in making the graver 
blow as be can strike exactly where desired- In this connexion Piofessor A. S. Barnes has shown 
me that he can make gravei-s, using hammers of quartzite, otlier hard stones or even metal, without 
injuring the end. 

The direct blow method must certainly have been used in tlie manufacture of thick multi- 
faceted gravels; but in the making of simpler gravers, with but one or two lateral facets obliquely 
truncating thin flakes or bhules, another procedure may also have been adopted. Kxpeiiments 
support this opinion, as M. Coutier's tests go to show an extremely simple way of striking off lateral 
spalls from a flake or blade. His process consists of smartly hitting with a baton of hardwood, 
antler or bone upon the side of a flake or blade h<*ld in an inclin«‘d position on an anvil of a stone 
softer than that being treated. A blow fairly dealt will detach a spall equal in length to tin* 
distance between the spot stiuck by the hammer ami the end of the flake or blade impinging upon 
the an\il. The force is ahared equally between the hand and the end of the graver in tlie making 
^ in contact with tlie anvil-stone. Actually it is equivalent to stiiking the end of the flake or blade, 
but the blow is given by the piece under treatment forcibly striking tlie anvil (equivalent in this 
case to a hammer), instead of the hammer striking the graver. Tlie effect of the anvil's being of 
soft stone is to give diffused bulbs of percussion on the spall detached, and. of course, the flaki*-sear 
on the graver shows a corresponding hollow. These featur<*s may be considered as n<Hmal Imlhs 
and hollows of percussion, hut with this particular techni<iue they result from the suilden arresting 
by the anvil ot the tvactui-ing force. This side-hlow method invariahly results in obtaining a 
perfectly clean gravel- facet, whereas it is often found that to get a good graver-facet by the diiect 
downward blow system the piece has to be struck more tlian once. Specinums flgured liei-e s(‘eni 
to afford instances of sucli failures. 

That many graver-spalls bear salient bulbs of percussion would point to the practice of pre- 
historic man (necessarily an expert in making stone tools and presumably cognisant of the best 
methods to follow in implement manufacture) of using the iliroct blow in fashioning gravers or 
placing the graver in the making upon an anvil of liard stone. In this resjiect it may be meiiticuied 
that at the .Solutrean station of Badegoule (Dordogne) Dr Andre Cheyiiier has recovered pieces of 
hard stone with abrasions in the centre, aiiparently caused by repeat(‘d pi*rcussion as if thev had 
served as anvils m tlie making of gravei-s. Other L’pper Paheolitliic sites have yielded similai-ly 
pitted anvils, of hard and soft ston»G possibly employed in the pioduction of such instruments. 

Witliout detracting in any way from 1 outier’s admirable discovery, it is tliought that liismethod 
cannot have been the usual one of prehistoric man, becau.se .so many gravei-s. evim thin ones, are 
short and there would not be room for striking between the lingers and the end of tlie giaver. 
Scottisli examples known to the present writer mostly appear to derive from the diiect blow- 

process. 

It lias to be added in legard to the thick gravei-s alreaily mentioned tliat, as the force of th(‘ side- 
Idow and anvil method is only half that of the direct downward blow, it would lie extremely 
ditlicult to strike ofl spalls in this way. 

‘ Proc. Prehistoric Society of East AagliUj vol. hi., part iv,, pp. 542-7. An angle-graver, preserved 
in the National Museum, is flgured fur comparison by this author, j). 541). fig. 2 (g). Itsprovenance 
has not been determined, but in size and form it is like some examples identified in Tweedside 
lots It resembles the artifact rejjresented by No. 5, tig, 1, here. 
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as gravers existed in some numbers north of the Border. Besides, 
the Abbe H. Brenil, when referring- to a lot of stone implements from 
the 25—30 feet Raised Beach at Campbeltown, preserved in the National 
^luseum. remarked that, as he liad recognised a flake among them as 
one detached in the manufacture of a graver,^ examples of the tool 
should be found.- With these premises, therefore, the prospect of 
determining a fairly wide distribution of gravers in Scotland appeared 
favourable. Though continuous inquiry has not been rewarded Ijy 
many examples, enough chisel-ended tools have been found to justify 
reference to stimulate further research. 

As a whole the specimens are poor and their variety limited, a fact 
not altogether strange when their associations and the material available 
for tool-making in some districts are considered. While gravers have 
been noticed among sets which include microliths. examples have 
also been recognised in more easily datable contexts: and some have 
tunred up in unexpected circumstances. Several, identified in general 
collections, are but surface finds, and therefore cannot be strictly 
dated. 

My experience jiroves that gravers shoidd be most keenly sought 
in Scottish collections of stone implements comprising microliths. 
When gravers occur in a microlithic industry they are among the largest 
of the artifacts. This holds in Scotland, but the figured examples from 
sites yielding microliths are small compared with most gravers found 
in other countries. In Scotland this fact is undoubtedly due to the 
scarcity of goodly sized material, and cannot be explained merely by 
a theory that there was a real call for diminutive tools of this type. 
Considering the probable uses of these tools it is evident that very small 
gravers are not readily manageable. 

Tweedside. a region rich in microliths, furnishes the majority of the 
gravers identified, and these mostly of green chert. From this rock, 
occurring usually in small nodules, only small flakes conld be struck. 
A similar observation may be made with regartl to flint im]ilements 
from this district. On Deeside. however, man was decitledly more 
fortunate in the exercise of some choice in his raw material: and. in 
connection with the artifacts presently concerning us, this is borne out 
by the fact that fairly large gravers of flint have been ])icked out in a 
collection from Banchory, consisting mainly of microliths worked in 
tliis sort of stone." 

‘ Proc. Soc. Ani. Scot., vol. Ivi. p. 208, anil S, ti^. 2. liore, 

- It was with gratillration I was able last summer to show M. Bivuil the greater number of the 
Specimens tigured in these pages. 

Miss Hilda M. Leslie Paterson and A. D. Lacaille in Pror. Soc. .inf. Scot., vol. Ixx. pp. 480-1. 
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Eorins of gravers have lieen remarked among stone artifacts from 
the Orkneys on the one liand, and the soiithern and south-western 
counties on the other. That inspection of a few collections shcmld also 
have revealed the presence of imi)lements with chisel-like working-ends 
in lots from regions situated between leads me to believe that other 
persons, with greater facilities than are now mine, will establish a wider 
distribution. 

In his ])a]3er Mr Buckley mentions micro-hnrins as well as true 
gravers.^ but it is thought that (apart from the necessary inclusion of 
the former in any description of a microlithic industry in which they 
mav occur) it is advisable to reserve detailed reference to Scottish 
micro-hurins, despite their graver-like attributes, to a notice more 
closely conhned within the limits of a study of stone-fracture. Illustra- 
tions embodied in the work on A'orkshire gravers show how closely 
some of the specimens resemble artifacts drawn for the notes now laid 
before the Society. Many of the Scottish specimens are peculiar. Imt 
all bear the distinguishing features of a deliberately produced chisel- 
edge. In examining the im])lements ligiu’ed. the materials in which 
some are fashioned must be taken into account as these are not devoid 
of interest. Not only must tlie raw material — often indifferent — be 
considered, but it has to be remembered that most of the artifacts 
consist of surface finds. As such many liave been damaged by accidents 
to which the circumstances of their situation exposed them throughout 
the ages. 

While inquiries mak(“ it clear that gravers are scarce in Scotland, 
there do occur some stone impbrnumts terminating like narrow chisels 
which merit record. Although many of these artifacts might be includc'd 
in this ])a]jer. comment and figures are limited meantime to a si'lection. 
Some of the s]jecimens included in this ]>ossess the more characteristic 
and recognisable features. The two princi])al illustrations show simple 
exam])les and variants, also s|)alls presumed to have been removed in 
the ])roduction or re-working of gravers (figs. 1 and 2). 

Personal examination of specimens gives me reason to think that 
angle-gravers are the commonest ty])e of chisel-ended implenuMits 
in Scottish collections from localities where microliths have been 
found . - 

^ Lor. vit., I). 

- Ari^le-grdv*'is aiv eoiniiar.itiv**! y nunn‘rous in tlu* Mrsulitlii<‘ Hnlu?stfirs froni ContiruTit.il 
Tfgions of utiii<)‘'t intcrc-st t<> Srottisli p:pf»l<*frists ainl arrhjrolnpi'st-^, m> many inijioi tant r(‘pf* s;,.iitativp 
SCI i<*»; {rom wliicli arc illH'^tiatcd by Dr J. (•. D. Clark in ius The yit '^itlithiv Srtdfotrnt of Xorfhrni 
Euroj)r. Tlic prcs.-nf»> of thcM* to«>l-typcs in Srotlarul sugfjests tliat. however kite or mixed m.iny 
ot the Sootti."!! imci’olithic iiuiustri<*?» may la*, they are tlie pnaluct'^ (»f ])c()ph-s w iio had adopted 
many foinis to answer ceit.uii ihnmIs. 
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remaining portion of flake-facet on left: trimmed on tlie right at 
lower end. The graver-facet appears to have been obtained by the 
side-blow and anvil method. Length. 1.1 inch (0-038 m.). Found on 
Shewalton Moor. Ayrshire. 

No. 3. On flake of light flint struck from a core: two facets on 
right meeting a single facet: cutting-edge worn rather than injured in 
the making: Ivk inch (0-028 m.) long. Found by Mr Ian Muirhead 
at (ieddens. Ballantrac. Ayrshire. 

No. 4. Fashioned fi-om flake of light brown flint: two small facets 
acros-^ top, produced after detaching lengthwise one spall on right, 
meeting an oblique facet on other side: inch (0-024 m.) long. Found 

by Miss H. M. Leslie Paterson near Birkwood. Banchory. Kincardineshire. ^ 

No. o. Simple angle-graver, on thick flake of green chert: cutting- 
edge formed by meeting of two facets on right and one on left: lyV inch 
(0-027 m.) long. Found by Mr C. J. Brown at Dryburgh. Mertoun, 
Berwickshire. 

No. 0. Pebble of hyaline quartz treated at one end by faceting to 
a chisel-edge. The hollows of percussion show some Assures, and the 
sharp edge appears .slightly injured. These features are probably due 
to the nature and erratic fracture of this material, in this case of poor 
quality. Along the sides, however, the facets are uniformly clean. 
Length. l..-b inch (0-029 m.). Found by Dr W. J. M’Callien within 
the 25-30 feet Raised Beach at ('ampbeltown. Argyll, with artifacts 
which will duly be described. 

No. 7. Worked at end of truncated thick flake of light yellowish- 
grey flint struck from a core: one thick spall removed on the right, 
and the facet so produced treated by deta<-hing three tiny and narrow 
flakes. Across the top one spall was detached, the meeting of the facets 
giving the desired cutting-edge, now somewhat injured. Near the 
lower end of the tool there is .some trimming on the right. Length. 
Iz/.l inch (0-048 in.). Found by Miss H. M. Leslie Paterson near Birk- 
wood. Banchory, Kinc-ardineshirc.- 

No. 8. Thick specimen, of dark purplish-brown chert; apparently 
remainder of a (-ore with a long facet on the left incurving at one end 
to the right against which is backed a short graver-facet. The edge is 
still sharp and serviceable. Length, 1( inch (0-038 m.). Found by 
Dr W. A. Munro near Dryburgh. Mertoun. Berwickshire. 

Grouped in tlie next set (Hg. 2), of which details follow, are different 
forms of implements and two narrow flakes or spalls, doubtless detached 
in the making of gravers. 

No. 1. Double graver in portion struck from a nodule of green chert 
of indifferent cpiality. the upper surface retaining much of the brown 
cortex: working-edge at one end formed by int(‘rsection of one long 
facet on the right backed against a shorter on the left. The other end 
shows two s(-ars indicating secondary removal of a spall. The lower 
facet meets another produced on tin* left through the crust. Specimen 
^ Proc. Sov. Anf. Scot., vol. Ixx, pp. 

' Ibi^L 
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measures inch (0-031 m.) in length. Found by Dr W. A. Munro 
near Dryburgh. Mertoun, Rerwiekshire. 

No. 2. Double graver worked in thick triangular piece of a flake 


bM 


ill 




Fig. 2. Sc(»ttisli Gravel'S. 

of mottled and banded grey flint; chisel-edge at top formed by a graver- 
facet on the right backed against the faceted vertical left edge. The 
right side meets the faceted vertical edge at the base in a graver-facet, 
the intersection giving a working-edge; Rf inch (0-02 m.) by j ,f inch 
(0-02 m.). Found by Mr Thomas Linklater. South Fttit. Rendall. 
Mainland of Orkney.^ 

^ Kobt. Rendall in Pror. Orcadian Antiquarian iSorieff/t vol. xiv. jip. 4S— 51. 
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No. 3. Anolc-gravcr. light grey cherty Hint: the intersection of a 
facet ext€‘nding almost the full length of left side with a trimmed edge 
at top forming entting-edge: If inch (0-03S m.) long. From excavation 
of long stalled cairn, the Knowe of Yarso. Housay. tlrkney. Figured 
after J. firaham Callander and Walter (1. Grant. 

No. 4. Although the greater part of the graver-facet remains on the 
left of this angle-graver, the edge opposite which meets it is so hrnised 
and injured, apparently hy tire-action, that the actual chisel-edge is 
now wanting. The specimen is of grey handed flint of poor quality 
and now measures 1/^ inch (0-029 m.) in length. Found hy Mr Thomas 
Linklater at South Ettit. Hendall. Mainland of Orkney. - 

No. .1. Angle-graver on flake of light grey chert flint : chisel-edge 
formed hy meeting of long facet with a slightly concave trimmed edge 
at the top: ly,- inch (0-033 m.) long. From Freswick Hay. Caithness, 
and now preserved in the National Mnseum. 

No. 0. An implement i-escmhling a typical flat graver (burin plan). 
woi'ked in a hlade of dark grey flint struck from a core: steex^ly trimmed 
along jjarts of two long sides to form at hnlhar end of upper surface 
a slight concave edge and opposite a long cutting-edge now partly 
injured. A chisel-like edge is provided at the top by the removal of 
four small flakes at the extremity on the hnlhar face. This artifact 
is I j-; inch (0-047 tn.) in length. Found hy Miss H. M. Leslie Paterson 
near Hirkwood. I3an<-horv. Kim-ardineshire.^ 

No. 7. Narrow flake of dark grey flint, presuntahly detached in the 
fahri(-ation or re-working of a graver, three blows having hc'cn necessary 
to strike oft' this piece from the material under treatment. This 
spe<-inien tiffords a good instam-e of a flake removed by a direct blow 
dealt by a hard percussion tool upon the end of a thick flake or blade. 
In length this specimen measures l}t inch (0-043 m.). Found by 
Miss II. 41. Leslie Paterson near Hirkwood. Hanchory. Kim-ardincshire.^ 
No. S. Flake of grey flint, identified by the .\bbe H. Hrtniil as om- 
detached from a batter-trimnu‘d flake or blade in the manufacture of 
a graver; ][‘ inch (0-043 m.) long. Among hoard of stoite artifac-ts 
found within the 2.“)-30 feet Haised Heach at Campbeltown. Argyll, 
and now preserved in the National Museum.-’ 

A remarkable implement from M'hitrigliill. Mertoun. Htn-w ickshire. 
in the collection of Mr C'. J. Brown, although not itossessing any trut' 
graver-facets, is figured as an artifact trimmed to a chisel-edge (tig. 3). 
As su(-h it has a place in tht*se notes. The (-urious sjxn-inien is an 
example of it tool f;ishi(jned in the only local raw material found suitahh' 
and tractable enough for making ji special instrument of compartitively 
large size reqtiired for some s|>e(-ial need.® Besides the ])e(-ularity of 

^ Proc. Sor. Auf. Scot.. ydI. Ixix. pp. 335 and 337, 

" Kobt. RfTidalb lor. ri(. J Pro(\ Sor. Anf. Scot., yoI. Ixx. ]). 431. 

‘ Ibid., p. 430. * at. sHjH-a, p. 1S3. 

^ 5Ii Blown and liavf alifatly ftnind in thK tiustnet laiK'‘ iin))lpni(‘nts inadf td rjuartz 

and (luartzitf, itjck’s whicli <icciu In-rr. u's in in.in\ nthn [tarts <d Scotland, in tlic lorni of p<*bl)l»*^ 
and cobblos. 
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workmaiisliix^ is the interest it otters as an iiniilenient of rucliinentary 
appearance. It consi.sts of a pebble of dark fawn jasxiilite with carmine 
marbling. -|| inch (0 022 m.) thick at the lower end. 2 ^r inches (0 071 m.) 
long and 2 - 3 % inches (0 0.55 in.) wide. The flattish nether surface shows 
faint flake-scars of natural origin. From the dressed areas it ai)pears 
that jaspilite is not so res^ionsive to intentional blows as the local chert, 
but as it is certainly a rock with some of the x^i’operties of conchoidal 



I'iB. I'hiscl-oinlod Tiiol from WliitriRhill. .Mortnun. 


fracture, a degi’ee of ('ontrol <*oidd be exercisi^d by the crattsman: in 
this regard it seems nuich snxierior to most grades ot (piartzite. The 
edges attest that quite a number of .strokes were necessary to remo\e 
even small flakes, the scars of which now show a certain amount of 
weathering. The naturally rounded form of this xiebble-tool comfort- 
ablv suits the grij). Tlie implement seems to have seen considerable 
service although the working-edge is still shaiqi. 

It would be ungrateful of me to conclude without exjiressing my 
sense of indebtedness to friends wlio so kindly allowed me to examine 
their collections and figure chosen s^iecimens. These, it is believed. 
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add to knowledge by demonstrating that the produets of Scottish stone 
industries comprise a class of artifacts with features akin to those 
possessed hy tools which fall into a well-defined category. 


APPENDIX. 

The Scottish implements terminating in narrow chisel-edges may be 
compared with some typical gravers from classic French sites (fig. 4). 
Illustrations of these, mostly' extracted from Bourloii's work, are shown, as 
it is thought that drawings of certain forms, which some Scottish ones resemble, 
will serve in the identification of further examples to amplify the brief personal 
record in the foregoing pages. The French gravers figured here are fashioned 
in that excellent and responsive siliceous material of the Perigord district, 
which usually occurs in nodules larger than is the case with the different 
stones of this country. Even in the representations of the greater number of 
the Scottish artifacts, whose character is apparent, the inferior quality of 
the native rocks manifests itself. 

It would be vain to endeavour to press an analogy between the Scottish 
specimens and the enormously more ancient French pakeoliths which belong 
to culture-phases unknown in Scotland. Nevertheless, an attempt is made 
to show from a selection of Continental instances the typical features borne 
by this specific category of stone tools. These traits are also discernible 
in the Scottish implements, although generally diminutive and manufactured 
in substances rarely comparable in point of tractability. Characteri.stic 
Palaeolithic specimens have advisedly been taken rather than a choice of 
less typical gravers belonging to industries nearer our own in respect of age. 

On account of the endle.ss variety of forms and combinations assumed 
by the gravers of Palaeolithic cultures, the foreign specimens as sketched 
must be taken only as comparative examples in this study. In the enumera- 
tion of the individuals of the series the features of the Scottish implements 
may be set against those characteristics which distinguish the French pieces 
figured as types. 

No. 1. “Ordinary” (bcc-de-Jiutc) graver; single graver-facet backed 
against single graver-facet; Aurignacian; Abri de Masnaigre, Marquay 
(Dordogne). After Bourlon.^ To show essential characteristics of a 
simple graver. 

No. 2. Graver fashioned at end of a blade trimmed to a point; 
single graver-facet backed against a trimmed edge: Aurignacian; 
Abri de Masnaigre. Marquay (Dordogne). After Bourlon." Cf. No. 1. 
fig. 1. 

No. .3. Single blow graver; a single graver-facet backed against a 
flake-facet: Aurignacian: Abri de Masnaigre. Marcpiay (Dordogne). 
After Bourlon.^ To show simply improvised tool. ('f. No. 2. fig. 1. 


^ Rpi'ur Authroiiologiffitr. tonu* xxi. p. 2tiS. and No. 1. fig. 2, p. 2t)f*. 
= IIjkL. p. 27(1. and No. 12. fig. 2. p. 2(i!>. 

= IbiiL. p. 27(1. and No. 14. fig. 2. p. 2ti!i. 
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No. 4. Double " ordinary" graver: each end comprising a cutting- 
edge formed by a graver-facet backed against a graver-facet: Magda- 
lenian: La Grotte des Eyzies. Les Eyzies-de-Tayac (Dordogne). After 
Rritish Museum Guide. ^ Cf. No. 1, fig. 2. 

No. 5. Reworked graver: two graver-facets backed against a 
single graver-facet: Anrignacian; Abri de Cro-Magnon. Les Eyzies- 
de-Tayac (Dordogne). After Boiirlon.- Cf. Nos. 3. 4. and o. tig. 1. 

No. 0. Flat graver (burnt plan)-, three small facets at one end on 
bulbar face forming edge with the trimming on upper surface: the 
other extremity dressed to end-scraper: Anrignacian: Abri de 
Masuaigre, Manpiay (Dordogne). After Bourlon.^ Cf. No. 0. lig. 2. 

No. 7. Oblique angle-graver: graver-facet backed against the 
trimmed uppermost edge of a truncated blade: Anrignacian: Abri de 
Masnaigre. )Marquay (Dordogne). After Bourlon.^ May reservedly be 
compared with No. 2. lig. 2. 

No. 8. Angle-graver on end of a broken blade: single graver-facet 
backed against convenient edge provided by break: Anrignacian: 
Abri de Masnaigre, Marquay (Dordogne). After Bourlon.^ To show 
simjjly improvised tool. 

No. 9. Angle-graver. After Delage. by whom ascribed to 
Mousterian: ® Abri des Merveilles. Castelmcrle, Sergeac (Dordogne). 
Cf. No. 4. fig. 2. 

No. 10. Concave angle-graver; graver-facet backed against a 
ti'innned edge at end of blade: Anrignacian: Abi-i de Masnaigre, 
iMarquay (Dordogne). After Bourlon.' Cf. Nos. 3 and b. fig. 2. 

No. II. Spall detach<*d from a j>lain flake or blade in the manu- 
facture of a graver: Anrignacian: Abri de .Masnaigre. Manpiay 
(Dordogne). After Bourlon.® Cf. No. 7, fig. 2. 

No. 12. Si>all detached in the making or re-working of a graver; 
example removed from a trimmed edge; .Vnrignacian; Abri de 
Masnaigre, Marquay (Dordogne).* After Bourlon. (.f. No. 8. fig. 2. 

^ A (ruifie to Antiquities of the Stone Age edition), fig. 185 iind 18-1. 

- Hevne Anthroiioloyiqne. tunic xxi. i». 2T0. and Xu. 10, lig. 4. p. 275. 

^ Ibid., p. 271, and Xo. 20, lig. 2, p. 2(>0. 

* Ibid., p. 270. and Xu, 7, lig. 2. p. 201*. 

^ Ihul.. p, 270, and Xu. 11, fig. 2, p. 200. 

® ('omptc-Rendu dn Douzihne Congres Rrehistoriqne de France (Toulouse and Fuix, 1030), p. 600, 
and Xo. 72, lig. 14, p. 002. 

’ Revue Aidhropologique, tonic xxi. p. 27.5, and Xo. 2, tig. 4, p. 275. 

® Ibid., p. 275. and Xu. 10. lig. 3. p. 273. 

^ Ibid., pj). 270-7, ami Xu. 12, lig. 4, p. 275. 
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II. 

EXCAVATIONS OF THREE NEOLITHIC CHAMBERED CAIRNS 
ONE WITH AN UPPER AND A LOWER CHAMBER- 
IN THE ISLANDS OF EDAY AND THE CALF OF EDAA' 
IN ORKNEY. By CHARLES S. T. CALDER. A.R.I.A.S., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

Caihx. Hi'XTERSQI OY. Eday. 

With the approYal of the proprietor. Major Harry H. Hebden, M.C., 
and under the auspices of our Society, in 1936 and again last year. I had 
the j)rivilege of excaxating certain i)rehistoric monuments in the islands 
cjf Eday and the Calf of Eday in Orkney. Two of these structures lie 
in the main island, the first being situated in the middh' of a field oOO 
yards south-west of (’arrick Farm and about 200 yards east of the ruined 
croft of Braeside. The latter name ai>pears on the Ordnance SurYey 
Map, hut according to the iiroprietor the locality is more correctly 
known ns Huntersquoy. On the map tin' site is identified as “Erd 
House” and “Standing Stones” jointly, but otherwise it does not seem 
to ha Ye been recorded. 

No aiqireciable moimd marked the position, which was oYcrgrown 
with grass, iieat, and heather. The existence of binlding was reYcaled 
by a lintel lying at ground-leYcl oYer the entrance of a choked-np passage 
on the east, and by a small opening marked X on than (fig. 1). which was 
broken through the noi-thmost lintel of a slab roof coYering a debris-filled 
nnderground chamber. Besitles these evidences, the stumps of twi) 
slabs. Y. stood u]) on end near the middle t>f the site above the roof of 
the chamber. Their presence on the sjiot no doubt gave rise to the term 
“Standing Stones.” but the name, as will be explained later, has been 
misapi)lied. 

Excavation disclosed, not an “Erd House." as stated, but a neolithic 
burial cairn of very remarkable construction, since it containetl two 
separate but contemporary chambers dis[)osed in an unusual manner 
one above the other. Each chamber has been ])rovidetl with a se])arate 
entrance-])assage at its floor-level, the openings to them being placeil 
diaTiictrically o])posite one another on the circnmference of the cairn 
in a line rnnning east and west. The lower chamber is entindy 
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Fiff. 1. (’aim, Huntei‘squoy : Flan and Sections. 
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subterranean, and the upper has been constructed in the mass of the 
superstructure aliove the natural level of the ground. 

Evidently in constructing the cairn the first step had been to dig out 
a hole of suitable dimensions to contain the sunk chamber and passage 
and facing the sides throughout with a lining of rubble masonry. This 
lining was well built of red and grey sandstone and was 2 feet thick 
where measurable at the entrance. The excavators had dug down to 
a rough natural bed of rock which served as the floor of the chamber, 
the whole being roofed in by massive slab lintels, approximately at 
surface-level. Above this level rose the superstructure, which conformed 
to the slight downward slope of the ground from west to east. It 
appeared to have been founded on a. thin layer of blue clay ^ overlying 
the red-clay subsoil, the outermost lintel of the entrance to tlie lower 
chamber being incorporated in the eastern arc of the foundation course. 

Above ground the cairn was confined within the periphery of an 
irregular circle measuring from 33 to 36 feet in diameter (fig. 1). For 
the most i)art the walling around the margin had been reduced to only 
one course of masonry, but at two places in the northei’ii half where 
more than one course sur\ ived it was seen that the lower or foundation 
course projected o or 6 inches from the face of the u])pcr as a footing. 
A short length of face on the north-eastern arc consisted of four stones 
coursed on an inclined plane with their lower ends resting on the footing. 
Whether this inclination of the facework formed ])art of an intentional 
design in an outer casing wall or whether it was merely due to settlement 
following disturbance can hardly be decided on the meagre evidence 
such a short length of face sup])lies. 

Beyond the limits of the superstructure an o])en trench (fig. 2) had 
also been formed and it extended in front of the lower passage for a 
distance of 8 feet 6 inches, where three courses of masonry, laid trans- 
versely. seemed to mark its termination. For the half of its lei igth. 
next the entrance, the clay sides of the trench were faced with a lining 
of stonework, but those of the outer half may never liave been similarly 
faced. At least on the north, where the side did not a])])ear to have 
been disturbed, the face of the clay was in alignment with the stonework 
lining. A race-bond seiiarated the lining of the covered jiassage from 
that of the open trench. The masonry facing of the latter survived to 
a height of 1 foot 6 inches only; it may have been carried higher but 
jiresumably never sup])orted linttds. Obviously an open trench was a 
necessary adjunct to a jiassage built entirely underground, and it is 

> Jt is uncliTstddil liioally that a stl-atiiiil nf hlue clay iiccui-s only at the south end ot tile island 
of Eday. from which point — .') miles away — it must have heen htought to the (Miin. 

VOL. LXXIl. It 
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Fig. 3. Entrance to (’aim on Vinquoy Hill, showing beginning of stone-lined tn*nch beyond the 
margin of tlie supei'structure in front of tiie outermost hntel of the passage. 
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a feature of frequent occurrence in cairns elsewhere. It may be noted 
siiecially in connection with a chambered cairn 500 yards distant on 
the top of Yinquoy Hilld but in this case the linings of passage and 
trench are continuous, without any intervening race-bonds (fig. 3). 
Such trenches would be filled in and camouflaged after each burial in 
order to conceal the entrance and keej) out unauthorised persons.’ 

On the surface of the clay subsoil. 7 feet 6 inches in front of the outer 
end of the trench, a thin flat stone had been laid for use as a hearth 
(fig. 1). It measured 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches and had been 
cracked and discoloured by the action of fire. On top and around it 
was a quantity of ]jeat ash and small-sized, jaggedly fractured, burnt 
stones — a few similar stones mixed through the infilling towards the outer 
end of the trench were also noted. The hearth may be contemjiorary, 
but no evidence was found to prove whether it was associated originally 
with the burial rites or with a later use for domestic purposes. 

As already mentioned, both chambers in the cairn belong to the 
same period, and each may be regarded as typifying a local variety of 
its kind of monument. The upper conforms to the short-stalled type 
and the lower is an example of a class containing cells and recesses. 
Treated individually it is difficult to decide which of the two would rank 
as the more important. The claim for the lower to be the princiiial 
tomb is strengthened by its greater inaccessibility and by its apparently 
intentional concealment. At present, being intact, it is the more im- 
pressive. but what little is left of the iqiper. which has been considerably 
denuded and despoiled, is enough to .suggest that it was equally inix^osing 
in appearance. 

Such a two-storeyed arrangement is so rare that it is known in only 
one other exanqilc. at Taiverso Tuick ® in the neighbouring island of 
Rousay. The ]n'esence of two chambers in the latter has been known 
for some time, but owing to its unique character a contemporaneity of 
dating had been viewed with suspicion until the point was settled 
when the structure was comi)letely exposed by excavation last year. 
Mr James S. Richardson. H.M. Inspe<-tor of ^lonuments for vScotland, 
informs me the evidence obtained now shows conclusively that the 
chambers are original features. In many respects the cairns of Hunters- 
quoy and Taiverso Tuick resemble each other, the similarity between 
their lower chambers beiiig specially marked. Their upper chambers 

^ Arch. Jour., vol. xx. jj. 34. 

“ P.S.A.S., vol. Ixviii. ])[). 324. 325. li^. 7; ibid., vol. Ixxi. pp. 117 (iig. 3). 122: ibid., vol. Ixxi. 
p. 300; An luvcntorf/ oj Ancir7d Monutnoii.s iti Anglc.'iCff, p. 44. 

^ Ibid., vol. xxxvii. p. 73 14. See also a repoi-t of the more recent excavations which, it is 
expectfhl, will h(‘ piihlished soon in a volume of P.S.A.S. 
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diverge more from each other in design but the construction of each 
•svith ui:)right slabs projecting from the side walls emphasises the con- 
necting link. The lower chambers have also points in common with a 
single-chambered cairn on the Calf of Eday, also described in this iiajjer. 

When operations began, the lower chamber and its passage were 
found to be more than half-filled with stones, earth, and mud. This 
material was cleared away, but seepage water continued to collect and 
ultimately covered the floor to a depth of more than 2 feet before it 
rose to an outlet-level at the mouth of the passage. As the water 
hampered progress it was necessary to cut a makeshift drain from the 
outer end of the trench, and the digging of this involved the removal 
of the hearth previously mentioned. Without proper drainage, however, 
it seems likely that water will always gather in the bottom of the chamber. 

The passage (fig. I) measures 13 feet 6 inches in length and 2 feet 
G inches high by 2 feet wide at the mouth, hut the height increases inside. 
At a distance of 4 feet 2 inches inwards the lintels rise o inches, and at 
5 feet 7 inches there is a descending step of 4 inc-hes in the floor. The 
innermost lintel drops 4 inches, but the level of the floor underneath 
is 1 foot 2 inches lower than at the mouth. Five Hat slabs form the 
lintelled roof and measure from 2 to 4 feet wide by 7 inches thick, excejrt 
the innermost, wliich is from 2-| to 4 inches thick. The Hoor seemed 
to have been levelled with a layer of prepare<l bine clay. 

The chamber is entered at the middle of its eastern side. Its greatest 
dimensions (in its upper half) are 12 feet 10 inches long by 0 feet wide. 
The width is exclusi^■e, however, of a recess, 2 feet 4 inc-hes deep, in the 
wall above the passage opening, beside which the chamber is .> feet 10 
inches high. The height is almost 7 feet on the opposite side where 
the irregular floor is lowest, but if a Hat stone laid in a rough cavity 
here, as shown in section AB, fig. 4, is in siin this dimension would he 
slightly less. The roof lintels, of red or grey sandstone, are laid trans- 
versely to the longer axis, which is ai»])roximately north and scjuth. 
These are five in number and vary frcjm 2 to 4 feet in width and from 
G j to 10 inches in thickness. As in the jcassage a layer of blue clav seems 
t(.> have levelled up the unevenness of the rough Hoor. 

The chandjer is subdi\ided into three compartments by two pairs 
of large upright slabs projecting from 1 foot to 2 feet 3 inches from the 
side walls, intcj which their outer edgc-s are engaged. The* slabs are from 
G to 9 inches thick and reach ahno.st to the roof, the intervening spaces 
above their to])s being filled by " eke-stones.” and in three of them also 
by a large* cemtilever-like* stone jutting ejut frciin the wall-head immedi- 
iitely under the rejofing slabs. Eae-h peiir of u])rights forms a transve-rse 
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partition. The two stones are set in alignment edgewise from opposite 
side walls with an interval, from 1 foot 5 inches to 1 foot 9 inches wide, 
left between their inner edges to form a portal between each conpiart- 
ment. Between the partitions, which are set 5 feet 3 inches apart, the 
space on the west side opposite the entrance is stall-like, while the spaces 
on their farther sides, constituting the end compartments, terminate as 
cells with roixnded walls. 

Several uncommon features present themselves in the compartments. 
The stall-like space of the central one is filled in solid with built masonry 
to a height of 3 feet 6 inches above the main floor. A single stone. 
2^ to 5 inches thick, rests on top of this seating, and forms at once a 
ledge or shelf and also the bottom of the upper part, which is left as an 
open recess up to the roof. On the (>ast side the recess above the entrance, 
measuring 3 feet 2 inches wide by 1 foot 11 inches high, has been con- 
structed in the walling up to the roof, and its bottom is the same slab 
that serves as the innermost lintel of the j^assage. In the southern 
compartment, which is occupied wholly as a cell measuring 5 feet 7 inches 
wide by 3 feet deei) and 4 feet high, the bottom is also raised 2 feet 
4 inches above the main floor. It consists of a large single slab, 4 inches 
thick, which is bonded into the wall where available, and is supported 
in front next the uprights on built masonry i)resenting a solid face. The 
northern compartment is distinguished from the last by the absence 
of any similar masonry across the front. At least, if such stonework 
ever existed no trace now survives, and the present a)>pearance of the 
compartment is that of a tier of two cells, one above anil one below a 
stone shelf. The upper measures 4 feet 6 inches wide by 3 feet 3 inches 
dee]) and 3 feet 9 inches high; the lower. 4 feet wide by 3 feet dee]) ajid 
only 2 feet 2 inches high. Owing to the rocky Hoor of the latter being 
very uneven, and in ])laces rising higher than the general floor-level, it 
is questionable if this ])art were ever intended to be used for burial ])ur- 
poses, the main repository for the remains of the dead probably being 
that of the np])er. The shelf, a thin slab only 1^ inches thick, is )iow 
broken, but its fractured edges still project from the walling, into which 
it has been bonded. Immediately below it two or three courses of 
stones are corbelled out slightly from the face to act as a scarcement 
giving additional su])port. The com])artments are all roofed over by the 
main lintels, and their walls are curvilinear on ])lan but not “bee-hived” 
in section. Round the wall-head the toi)most course of masonry is built 
of larger stones than the rest, and it ])rojects about 2 inches from the 
face below. The stones in it vary from 6 to 9 inches high, while those 
in the wall generally are barely 2 inches high on the average. 
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Dilapidation of the superstructure leaves the original aspect of the 
ujjper chamber a matter of some conjecture. Before excavation the 
most notable features remaining were the stumps of the upright slabs, 
Y, mentioned earlier as “Standing Stones.” These are set parallel to 
one another, 3 feet 3 inches apart, and each has been made firm with 
packing stones at the base (figs. 5 and 6). Major Hebden recalls that 



Fig. 5. C’aii'n. Huntoi*squoy: Interior of Upper (Miamber showing Stamps of ujiright Slabs 
witli bench foundatii»n hetweon, and alst» the Entrance passage. 


many years ago the stones were broken by a shepherd. The taller now 
measures 2 feet 9 inches wide by li inches thick and 2 feet fi inches 
high inclusive of earth-hold, and the shorter, similarly, is 1 foot 11 inches 
by 6 inches and 1 foot 5 inches. Actually they represent two of the 
divisional slabs of the upper chamber. Between tliem. and on the outer 
side of the southmost at ground-level, a single course of stones has been 
laid on bed, and together these constitute all the structure that is left 
of the chamber, but the original floor, whicli is a thick layer of prepared 
clay, still survives to a large extent. Also the ])assage leading to the 
chamber is clearly defined throughout the whole of its length by the 
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lowest two or three eorirses of its masonry on either side, up to 1 foot 
2 inc-hes high on the north and 9 or 10 inehes high on the south (fig. 6). 
It penetrates the cairn on the level of the higher ground on the west and 
has heen provided with a thin stone sill at its month, projecting in line 



Fig. 6. Cairn. Huntorsquoy: Flan of Cppor (’hambor .showing conjectural outline, and 
section through Upper and Lower Chambers. 

and level with the footing course. The passage is 10 feet long, 1 foot 
5 inches wide at tlie month, and 2 feid 2^ inches wide where it enters the 
western end of the chamber (fig 5). 

C(.)nfirmed so far as the available evidence allows, and based for the 
rest (ju what has undoubtedly been a similar type of chamber in a cairn 
on the same island, ^ the suggested restoration of the i)lan of the np]ier 
chamber as indicated by a broken line in fig. (i is felt to be justified. It 

^ Desclihed in tlu* report of the second cairn (Santlyhill) tollowing. 
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is assvimed to have been of rectangular shaj)e, measuring 11 feet 6 inches 
long, including the uprights in rear of the entrance, by 6 feet 6 inches 
wide, and it occupies a central position in the suiierstrncture immedi- 
ately over the lintels of the lower chamber. It is also assumed to have 
been partitioned off into three compartments by two pairs of opposed 
upright slabs, with a third j>air completing that end next the entrance, 
while the oi^posite end has terminated probably in a built wall. Despite 
the absence of wall-face in any part of the chamber its line, sufficient for 
guidance, can be fixed between the remaining stumps by the course 
of bedded stones, already referred to, the back of which woidd ]>re- 
sumably have been set hard against the face of the wall. The outer 
edges of the upright slabs themselves would have been fixed in tht' 
wall-face for firmness, but in this case with slight hold. As usual, com- 
munication between the compartments would have been made through 
the central gap left between the inner edges of each ])air of stones forming 
a partition, and the whole would have the a])pearance of a chamber 
with a row of stalls on either side. In addition to the stumps i)i situ 
the position of a third upright is assured by the finding oi the socket- 
like impression of its base. Z. sunk to a depth of about .3 inches in the 
red clay of the floor which extended under the stonework. Traces of the 
groove of a fourth were also observed next the entrance at a point 
marked Z1 on the plan. I’lie single course of stones beside the stumi>s 
rises from 8 to 12 inches above the floor and. in my opinion, can only 
reijresent the sui.)porting masonry of a bench or shelf, and a thin Hat 
stone that was of such dinnaisions as would fulHl this ]>urpose was 
found loose on the floor in front of the S])ace between the stumps. It 
is indicated in its re-set iJosition by a dotted line on section A-B. Hg. 6. 
No doubt, each stall would be ]n-ovided with a shelf, since this is a feature 
not only of the chamber below, but of many others of the period. The 
shelving of the innermost comi)artment may have returned along the 
end wall, but generally the shelves finisli directly on or into the end 
wall, as in the cairn at Sandyhill which follows, and in another on the 
Calf of Eday.i 

The prepared clay Hoor of the upper chamber has been laid on top 
of the lintels of the lower, and it has a slight downward fall of 5 inches 
towards the east, where it is broken off in the damagetl and reduced 
surface slope of the superstructure. Here it is 2 or .3 inches thick, but 
its thickness gradually increases to 7 inches in front of the eastern 
stnm]) and to as ninch as 10 or 11 inches in front of the westerii. The 
present northern limit of the clay is marked on the plan, but beyond it 
‘ P.S.A.S., vol. Ixxi. 1 >. 117. fig. 3, ami !>. 121. 
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everything has heen destroyed during a- previous digging when the 
lintels of the lower ehamber at that part had been left exposed. The 
prepared clay also covered the passage for the gi’eater part of its length, 
growing thinner till it died out some 3 feet or so from the mouth. 

There were few relics, but since access could he gained to the interior 
within living memory it is evident that the cairn had been robbed of 

its contents on some earlier occasion. The 
cutting half of a smooth axe of sandstone 
and a rude hut well-shaped axe-like implement 
made by chipping (fig. 7. Nos. 1 and 2) were 
found in the clay floor just beyond the step 
of the lower passage. The axe measured 
3i inches long to the break by 2| inches wide 
across the sharp edge and Ij inches thick; 
the rude implement, which had rounded ends, 
measured 7| inches long by 3| inches at one 
end, tapering to 2 inches at the other and 
1 inch thick. 

In the area in front of the stumps of the 
uprights in the upper chamber, very small 
fragments of thin-walled pottery vessels were 
recovered from the floor, into which they had 
been trampled. Two of these pieces were 
decorated Avith a pattern of incised lines. ^ A few small Hint flakes and 
pebbles, two of the bits calcinetl. were also picked up. From the surface 
near the edge of the cairn came two pot-lids of stone, each about 12 
inches in diameter, and also a piece of burned pumice-stone. The broken 
axe and incised pottery alone may be assigned to the Stone Age. 

C.VIKX NEAR S.ANDA'IIILE SmITIIY, EdAY'. 

The second cairn of the series has been erected on the high ground 
less than a quarter of a mile west-south-west of Sandyhill Smithy and 
about 160 yards north-east of the old U.P. Church, beside the ]>ubhc 
road. The ruins were enclosed in a fairly conspicuous mound, which 
was covered with peat and heather like the surrounding area. So far 
as I am aware no record of a former cx])loration exists. The estate 
factor recalled that the mound had been dug into many years ago. but 
the iligging cannot have been extensive. There was a hollow in the 
top, which, however, seemed due to the colla])se of tlu' chamber roof 

- S(‘e ■' Report on the P<*ttefy " annextrtl. 



Fig. 7. Fioni ('aim, Huntersquoy: 
ilj Ax»*; (2) Axe-like iiii[)leinent. 
From Cairn, Calf of Kday : (3) Axe. 
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and the subsequent growth of vegetation in conformity with the irregular 
surface of the ruins. In the hollow the broken heads of two upright 
stones protruded above the turf, but a third stone ax^pearing similarly 
was not deex>ly embedded nor was it structurally connected with the cairn. 
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Fig. 8. (’aim near Samlyliill Sniithy: Plan and Sections. 


The cairn is circular on x>lan (Hg. 8), a fact discovered by making a 
series of fourteen short trial trenches along the circumference at intervals 
sufficiently close together to establish the contimuty of the outline. It 
is of small size, measuring only 2<)i feet in diameter, and it had been 
founded on the clay subsoil. The outer wall-face of rubble, horizontally 
laid and averaging 8 to 4 inches in each course, survives only to a height 
ot 1 toot 2 inches above the foundations. A chamber with a 
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leading into one end of it from the east-south-east is contained within 
the structure. The passage was at least 7 feet 6 inches long, but this 
dimension may have been greater if the inner end. which is damaged, 
had been finished with upright slabs as indicated by the dotted lines 
on the plan. Its width is 1 foot 9 inches, but its height is not ascertain- 
able as the roof-lintels have disappeared and its broken-down walls now 
rise only to a height of 2 feet. A large flag-stone forms a sill at the 
mouth, and at a distance of 8 feet 6 inches inwards from the opening a 
race-bond appears in each side wall, thus showing that the cairn has 
been built in a double thickness of walling. This method of building 
in two or more rings is a common one in Neolithic cairns. 

The chamber is roughly oblong on plan. Its ])recise length depends 
on the intc'rpretation of the damaged end of the passage, but it has been 
either 11 feet or 11 feet 0 inches, and it widens gradually from 5 feet 

3 inches to 6 feet 6 inches towards the inner end. Presumably the roof 
consisted of slabs, all of which have been removed, and the rubble walls, 
built of hattish stones averaging 21 or 8 inches thick, have been much 
destroyed and reduced in height. They rise at most 8 feet 2 inches 
above the floor, which seemed to be made of natural clay. 

Excluding the i)robable pair of stones at the entrance end four 
others, arranged iiv ]jairs. had subdivided the chamber into three com- 
partments. Oidy three of the slabs survive but the fourth was deter- 
mined by a groove in the floor where its base had rested. The slabs 
measured from 4 to 6 inches thick, and the tallest stood to a height of 
o feet 9 inches to its weathered top. above which level the walls had 
ju’obably been carried well up before being roofed over. Commiinica- 
tion between the comiiartments was obtained through a central gap 
between the inner edges of each ])air of stones in alignment, the interval 
being 2 feet 3 inches iir the case of the only two slabs left in this position. 

The stalls, set one on either side of each compartment, vary in size 
from 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet long, and from I foot G inches to 2 feet 

4 inches wide according to the ])ro.jection of the uprights. A stone 
shelf. 2 inches thick, occnijies the whole area of the southern stall of 
the innermost compartment (tig. 9). It has been built into the wall 
at a height of 10 to 12 inches above the floor and the end next the iip- 
right is supported by a slab on edge with an ‘'eke-stone” on its top. 
The corresjmnding northern stall has been furnished with a similar 
shelf. Shelves may have been contained in the other stalls but none 
now remains. Below the shelves, the inner end wall of the chamber is 
built straight acr(jss with masonry having a batter on the face as the 
courses ascend, but ab(jve the shelves the wall assumes a peculiar convex 
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outline on plan and the face is vertical. The wall-face of the entrance 
end and those of the northern stalls in the middle and inmost compar- 
ments. together with their dividing upright slab, had been torn out 
down to the very foundations. So comjilete a. removal suggests that 
the destruction must have been done iJurposely. as there was no indica- 
tion that the walls had caved in of themselves. This condition is 
probably due to a much later domestic occupation of the chamber, 
which was attested by a thin layer of compacte<l peaty earth, represent- 



Fig. ih C’aiiTi noai* SandylHll Siuitliy; Stall with Shvlf in End Compartment. 

ing a secondary floor. The ac(-unndation rested on a layer of blown 
sand 10 or 12 inches above the original floor, and it was thickest in the 
central com])artment. Through it were traces of burning and several 
Hakes of flint were gathered from its surface. Above this level the 
chamber was filled with large stones and a few boulders. High u]) in 
the debris a not very large miinber of the stones had a clean ajipearance. 
free of earthy matter, as if they had been thrown hack after a com- 
paratively recent digging. This may well have been tlie case considering 
the attempted exploration preAiously mentioned. On top of the in- 
filling there was a layer of peaty earth 12 iiu-hes thick under a- laver of 
blown sand 4 or 5 inches thick, and above that again a second layer of 
peat, also 12 inches thick, extended to the surface. These layers were 
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regular over the mound and showed little disturbance even in the hollow 
Avhere digging was said to have taken place. The sand-layer in the 
peat covered an extensive area of ground round about and probably 
Sandyhill derived its name from this occurrence a long time ago. 

On debris at a height of 2 feet 3 inches above the floor of the passage 
and 4 feet 9 inches inwards from the mouth, a short length of masonry 
in two or three courses, about 2 feet long and 1 foot high, was all that 
i-emained of the face of a built wall of a later period. 

The stalled type of chamber has generally been associated with a 
cairn of long shape, as in other Orkney examples in Rousay and Eday. 
whi(di may contain as many as fourteen two-stalled compartments i 
but Sandyhill cairn is not the sole exception of round sha|)e. As well 
as Huntersquoy. last described, there is one at Unstan ® on the main- 
land of Orkney, one near Bigland in Rousay,^ and i^robably another on 
the Calf of Eday.* The latter, however, does not stand in a cairn by 
itself but is wholly enclosed in the walling at one end of a long stalled 
cairn. Nor has its chamber been nearly so high as the others, but it has 
a deflnite connexion in being stalled and shelved. 

Pottery from Sandyhill cairn * was found crushed and embedded in 
the original clay floor of the central compartment. The fragments 
represented two different vessels, one plain and one decorated with 
incised ornamentation. Both are assignable to the Stone Age. Some 
fairly large i)ieces of charcoal (willow) were mixed with the i^otsherds 
and the clay round about was discoloured by soot and burning. 

Four rude stone implements found in the infilling above the later 
floor-level consist of: — 

A spatulate tool made by chipping, pointed at one end and straiglit 
at the (jther, which is slightly broken. It measures inches loTig by 
2| inches wide and } inch thick. 

An im[)lenient of roughly oval section, made by chipping and 
measuring inches long by 2| inches wide and inches at its thickest 
])art. 

A roughly cylindrical pounder worked at both ends, one of whicdi 
is partly broken. It measures 7 inches long and 21 inches in diameter. 

An oval-sha])ed ])ebble of quartzite, measuring 3| inches long by 
2 f inches wide and 1 | inches thick. It has been abraded round the edges 
and on both sides, but particularly at one end by use as a hammer- 

‘ P..S..1.,S’.. vol. Ixx. i>. 40<», fig. 2. 

“ Ibid., vol. XIX. p. 341 ff. 

^ In coupse of excavation by Walter (J. (irant, Kstp 

^ F.S.A.S., vol. Ixxi. p. IIT, fig. 2. and p. 124, tig. 8. 

^ See “’Report on the Pottery” annexed. 
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stone. It is also rubbed flat and smooth on one side by use as a 
polisher. 

Two roughly circular stones, probably used as i^ot-lids. were also 
found. They measure I and 5| inches in diameter respectively and 
each is | inch thick. 

With the exception of the polisher the implements are made of 
sandstone, and all may be tentatively assigned to the Early Iron Age. 


Cairn, Calf of Eday. 

The third cairn (fig. 10) is said to have been excavated by Mr Robert 
J. Hebden, grandfather of the present proprietor, about the middle of 
last century. At any rate, at his request, what is presumably the same 




monument was examined by Farrer in IS.j.j ^ and again by Petrie in 
1859 - as no other structure whicli would correspond with their notes is 
known. According to the olde.st inhabitant it remains in much the 
same condition as in their day. and consequently it is difficult to recon- 
cile their descriptions with what they must have seen at the time. 
Each records that it was simply a hole in the ground covered over 

’ P.S.A.S., vol. ii. part ii. pp. 150-7. 

- Proc. Orkney Ant. Soc.^ vol. v, p. 15.1. 
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by a single slab, whereas the chainber has a series of four recesses or 
cells in its ux>per i>art, which was evidently the only iJortitm that had 
then been exi^osed. It is all the more suri^rising that these two autho- 
rities did not mention these recesses since they were at x)ains to jilan 
and describe in detail a neighbouring cairn. ^ about 70 yards to the 
north-west (middle cairn, fig. 11), which contained very similar features. 
Farrer and Petrie, however, mistook the purj5ose of both of these monu- 
ments and classed them as Subterranean Houses, meaning Earth- 
Houses, by which name they are designated on the Ordnance Survey 

^laji. Sidtsequently, Petrie ^ revised his oxjinion 
of the neighbouring cairn and called it a burial 
cairn, which it is. 

The cairn is the southmost of three Stone Age 
tombs in a grouj) of monuments situated near the 
southern shore of the Calf of Eday (fig. 11). but 
neither Farrer nor Petrie was aware of the nature 
of the northmost, which was excavated and 
recorded only receidly.^ No mound marks the 
sjtot nor is there any detail left as evidence that 
a superstructure had ever existed, and the interior 
is now oijcn to the sky. What buikling remains, 
has been constructed below ground-level in an 
excavation scooped down to the natural rock in 
the face of a slight sloi)e which is now covered 
with iteat and heather. When the chamber was approached it tlid look 
rather like a hole in the ground, but the entrance noted by Petrie was 
only a break through the walling near the toj) of the chamber aboN'e the 
inner end of the original x)assage. The latter was discovered after the 
digging commenced, and a depth of only (5 inches of soil had to be 
removed from the interior of the chainber to reach the bottoms of the 
recesses, which immediately made axiiiarent the real x)urx)ose of the 
structure. 



Fig. 11. (’aU of F.day: 
of Monuments. 


Map 


The jiassage. measuring 9 feet H inches long by 2 feet wide, leads 
into an eml of the chamber from the south-west (fig. 12). No comjilete 
lintel survives but a height of 3 feet 3 inches is ascertainable from the 
broken ends of tlu' innermost one remaining in the walls. From these 
ends lo the front the sides of the jiassage grailually decrease in height 
to 1 foot, their tojis having been destroyed. Two course's of stones. 


‘ Pi or. Orkiirff An(. Soc,, vol. V. p. li). 

- Arrh<t:ol<j<ji< al Journal, v<*l. xx. p. P.S.A.S., vol. Ixx. p. 22(3, lig. .S. 
^ P.S.A.S., vt)I. Ixxi. ]ip. 115 11. 
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rising 9 inches above the floor, seem to be all that is left of a wall-face 
across the outer end and suggest that aecess had been gained through 
some sort of a droja entrance. That these do not constitute a step in 
the floor as might be expected is a point deduced from the fact that the 
side walls terminate here and the natural clay rises behind as high as the 
stones themselves. At the inner end two op^josed upright stones, built 
edgewise into the side walls with slight projection, separate the passage 
from the chamber and reduce the width of the opening to 1 foot 3 inches. 



Fig. 12. Cairn, Calf of Eday: Entrance passage, looking into Chamber. 


The chamber is 4 feet 3 inches high, and on plan shows a central 
space, much like an extension of the passage, which brings it into the 
corridor type of monument. It measures 6 feet 4 inches long and its 
width increases from about 2 feet behind the entrance to 3 feet towards 
the inner end. These measurements .are taken at floor-level, but in the 
upper stage off which the recesses open the over-.all dimensions are 8 feet 
8 inches long by 7 feet 3 inches wide. The floor is rough and rocky, 
but a considerable quantity of flue clay spread over it suggests it was 
purx^osely levelled up with a layer of this material. 

In the disposition of the recesses, two on the west side, one on the 
east, and one in the northern end (fig. 13) the lay-out corresponds to 
that of the four cells opening off a corridor in the neighbouring cairn. 
They are irregularly shaped on plan, the first on the left being like ,a 
VOL. LXXII. 15 
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quadrant and the others more or less ohlong. None is more than 3 feet 
10 inches wide nor more than 2 feet 9 inches deep, and their height is 
from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. Upriglit slabs, projecting edgewise from 
the back walling and reaching almost from the main floor to the roof, 
separate the recesses from each other. Between their tops and the roof 
the intervening space is fllled by “eke-stones” which transmit the 
weight of the roof lintels to the uprights, all by this means being kept 
firmly in position. By virtue of the positions of its uprights the end 



Fig. 13. (’aim. Calf of Etlay: Interior of Chamber, showing recesses at north corner. 

recess assumes a more <*lose<;l-in and cell-like aj)])earance than any of 
the others. The bottoms of the recesses are raist'd above the central 
floor-level by masonry built between the uprights to a height of 11 inches 
in the case of the lowest, on the east, and 1 foot TJ inches in that of the 
highest, second from the entrance, on the west. It is probable that this 
masonry had carried a single slab forming the floor in each recess, but 
these have either disappeared or are broken. Three of the recesses still 
retain their heavy roofing slabs in alignment with the main roof and the 
fourth is partly covered by another which spaTis the chamber from side 
to side, as indicated by the dotted line on plan. The wall-head course 
in the end and in the eastern recess is built of larger stones than in the 
rest of the walling, which generally consists of thinnish slabs. In jiarts 
the walls are curvilinear on plan but there is no vertical corbelling. 
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Only one relic was obtained: the cutting part of a smooth axe of 
sandstone (fig. 7, No. 3) which was found embedded in the clay floor 
just inside the chamber. It measures inches along the cutting edge 
and tapers to 2| inches at the break in a length of inches, and it is 
If inch in thickness. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Major Harry H. Hebden, M.C., for 
his hosijitality and assistance in various ways during the course of the 
excavations. The Society is also indebted to bim for bis generosity in 
presenting many of tbe relics to the National Museum. I have to thank 
our Society, under whose aus]>ices the work was carried out. and also 
Mr A. J. H. Edwards for his Report on the Pottery. It is impossible to 
single out specially for acknowledgment any one of the workmen, but 
tbeir useful contribution as a team is much appreciated. 


REPORT ON THE POTTERY. By A. .1. H. Edwards. P.S.A.Scot. 

From only two of the cairns excavated this year by Mr Calder has 
])ottery been obtained, and that only in small quantity. Nevertheless 
the recovery of a Neolithic vessel new in shape and decoration to the 
Orkney area suggests that the Northern Isles may yet have a great deal 
to reveal about their early culture and its penetration to tln)se remote 
parts from farther south or abroad. 

In the clay floor of the upper chamber of the cairn at Huntersquoy, 
the broken jiieces of two vessels were found. These consisted of: 

1. Fragments of the basal portion of a buff-coloiu’ed round-bottomed 

Neolithic pot | inch in thickness. The clay is coarse and. in 
parts, shows an admixture of crushed stone. 

2. Rim fragment, li inch by J inch and inch in thickness, of a 

vessel of hard reddish brown coloured ware (fig. II. No. 2). 
Tbe top of the rim is rounded, and immediately under the lij) 
is an incised line with oblique lines depending from it. all 
incised with a ])ointed tool. The fragment is misshapen so 
that the diameter of the urn cannot be obtained even approxi- 
mately. Probably Neolithic. 

From the floor of the lower chamber: 

3. Portion of the base and wall of a fiat-bottomed vessel of dark red 

coloured ware, the base having a diameter of 4 inches. 
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The pottery from the cairn near Sandyhill Smithy consists of frag- 
ments of two Neolithic- vessels found embedded in the clay door of the 




Fig. 14. Pottery fragments: (2) from cairn, Iluntersquoy; (1 and ,3) from cairn 
near Sandyhill Smithy, ({), 


central compartment. Both had been so badly broken that recon- 
struction was not possible. 

1. Rim and wall fragment (fig. 14, No. .3) of a non-carinated bowl 
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of a thin hard ware, the colour of which varies from dark 
brown to grey. The paste is fine and “corky” in appearance. 
The outer surface near the rim has a sooty incrustation adher- 
ing to it, and iDortions of the vessel are now so brittle and 
crumbly that it is evident that the urn has been in a fire and 
exxjosed to great heat. 

The vessel has been about 8f inches in diameter at the 
mouth and about 4 inches in height. It has an everted rolled 
rim I inch in breadth, slightly undercut on the outside, the 



Fig. 15. Suggested reconstruction of vessel from cairn near Sandyhill Smithy. (1). 


upijer i^ortion being decorated with transverse shallow grooves. 
Immediately below the rim the wall of the vessel, which is 
J inch in thickness, is ornamented with roughly scored oblique 
lines running from left to right, made with a blunt xioint. the 
decoration being more or less in the Beacharra style ^ and 
very similar to that on a bowl from Whitehawk Neolithic 
Cam]), near Brighton.^ The remainder of the vessel is 
plain, and a sufficient number of fragments bave been 
])ieced together to show that the bottom was round. The 
pot is specially interesting, inasmuch as no similar vessel 
has yet been recovered from any of the caii’ns in Orkney, 
and a section (fig. 15) of a sugge.sted reconstruction shows 

^ Proc. Sor. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. p. 51, fig. 24. 

" Arch. Collections^ vol. Ixxi. p. 70, fig. 21. 
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that ill shape it is probably a derivative of one of the 
Yorkshire bowls. ^ 

2. Rim and wall fragment of an urn with an almost vertical wall ^ 
(fig. 14. No. 1. and fig. 16). The ware is coarse, ■’corky'’ in 



Fig. 10. .Suggostpd roconstiTiction of Urn from cairn 
near Sandyhill Smithy. (4). 


appearance and brown in colour. The vessel has had an 
external diameter of 6 inches at tlie month with a fiat lii) 
-^-g- inch in breath projecting slightly outwards. The wall is 
^ inch in thickness. A small fragment of the bottom shows 
that the base has been rounded. This vessel, like the previous 
one, shows traces of having been in a fire. 


^ Proe. Prehistoric Socieijf. Jnly-r)»*Ccmb«‘r p. tig. 8. 

” Proc. Sor. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. p. 77. 
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THREE FRAGMENTS OF A SCULPTURED CROSS OF ANGLIAN 
TYPE NOW PRESERVED IN ABERCORN CHC RCH. WEST 
LOTHIAN. By CHARLES S. T. CALDER, A.R.I.A.S., 
F.S.A.Scot. 

In 1934 two large fragments of the shaft of a sculptured cross were 
added to the collection of similar relics already preserved in a room 
off the vestry at Abercorn Church. Prior to that date these had been 
utilised as coije-stones in the parapet of the bridge over tbe Midhope 
Burn 1 in front of the entrance gates to the sixteenth-century castle 
of that name whicdi lies half a mile south-west of the church. Their 
removal to their present quarters probably brings the stones nearer 
home to the original site which the cross had graced in the precincts 
of the early monastic settlement there — the seat of the Angliaii Bishop 
Trumwin towards the end of the eighth century. - 

When in the bridge, carving was to be seen only on one side of each 
stone, the ornamentation on the other two exposed sides having been 
destroyed in the dressing-down to siut the requirements of the coping. 
The under sides, however, which had been covered iip in the mortar 
of the joints, retained well-preserved panels cut in relief with rich inter- 
laced and zoomorphic designs. The good state of the carving on these 
seems to imply that the ornamentation on the other faces had likewise 
been in good condition bet\>re they were mutilated. On this account 
it is all the more distressing to contemplate the spirit of vandalism in 
the drastic treatment of what has undoubtedly been an admirable piece 
of work. 

That the cross had been a handsome one will be seen from the photo- 
graphs (fig. 1), and from the conjectural restoration which it has been 
possible to make from a study of the details that fortunately remain 
(fig. 2). In building up the finished outline advantage has been taken 
of the opportunity to record a third fragment of sculiiture which also 
lies with the rest at the church. It represents the boss of a cross-head, 
and although it may or m.ny not actually belong to the shaft that is 
under review, its inclusion answers the xmr]K)se as it may be appropriately 
ascribed to a sculptured cross of similar class and period. 

^ Inventory of Ancient and Historical Honitmenls^ M idlothian and Westlofhian. p. ISS (No. 2S5); 
facing p. 180, fig. 211. 

" W. Douglaa Simpson. The Celtic Church in Scotlaml, p. 42. 
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Fig. 1. Front and sulo vipws of fragments of Shaft and obverse and reverse 
of Boss oi < 'ross-heail. 

The fragments have heen inserted in the drawing (fig. 2) in the 
relative positions they oeeiipied originally, and the eomhined height of 
shaft and head as reconstructed .shows that the cross has stood at least 
II feet high. The shaft has tapered approximately from 16 by 12 
inches at the base to 11 by 9 inches at the top. 
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It so happens that the panels which remain on the two portions of 
the shaft have once adorned the same face of the cross so that an inter- 
laced j)attern common to both can be connected up with great certainty. 
Altogether there are five imperfect panels running end to end along 
this face, and their well-execiited enrichment stands out boldly. Each 
has measured almost 2 feet in length, and the lowest begins above a 
plain base 1 foot 3 inches high. It is filled with an interlaced design 
composed of two interwoven ribbons, as detailed in fig. 3. The panel 
above symbolises the "Tree of Life” i in a vine, which branches into 
two open spiral scrolls, one in the upper and one in the lower half of 
the field. Each of these scrolls is tiiiped with a leaf, and within each 
convolution a relatively large bird is carved. The birds, which appear 
to have hooked heaks, are perched to face in opposite directions, and 
are displayed with outspread wings. A simple interlacing of only one 
ribbon appears in the broken mid-panel which follows. The most 
intricate and elaborate design of all is carved in the panel above that 
again. It is zoomorphic and contains a fret of some complexity in 
the middle. In the upper and lower halves of the field resi^ectively 
are the very attenuated bodies of two whippet-like animals with limbs 
and tails intertwined. The limbs and tails are further complicated by 
the addition of two interwoven ribbons, distinguished from the animals 
drawn in black in the detail in fig. 3 by being left white. Actually 
these ribbons may represent extended lappets, as one end of each starts 
from the back of an animal’s head. A panel having a great resemblance 
to the above is to be found on the fragment of a cross-shaft which 
originally came from Aberlady. but is now ])erserved in Carlowrie House. 
Midhjthian.- Tw(j animals, identical in ai)pearance with those at 
Abercf)rn, are displayed also with intertwined limbs. The style and 
execution of both panels is so remarkably similar that not only do they 
seem to belong to the same school, but it is probable that the work 
has been done by the hand of the same carver. Also the intertwined 
animals in a ]ianel on the fragment of a cross from Lindisfarne are 
markedly similar to those just described, while there is a distinct resem- 
blance in the detail of the interlaced work to that of the Abercorn shaft 
in aTiother panel of the same cross.® The symbolic vine is the sole feature 
of the topmost panel, and instead of birds in its two convolutions, both 
are filled with subsidiary branches interlaced and tipped with leaves or fruit. 

^ ('ollingwoful. Xoiihionbrian ('rossrs of the Fre-Xorman Age^ p. chap. vi. 

- Komilly Allen, Early Christian Monnnients of Scotland, pt. hi. p. 12s. fig. 41 Sa. and Inventory 
of Ancient and Historical Momunents. Midlothian and Wesflothian, p. 213 (No. 35(0* hiding p. 22h» 
fig. 2.SS, front. 

Archfcologia, vol. Ix.xiv., facing p. 2U5. pi. lii.. ligs. 1 and 2 of cross-shatt ii. 
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The panels have been separated lengthwise by a single bead mould- 
ing, and their sides have been framed by roll-and-bead mouldings 
running along each edge of the shaft. On the existing edge of the 
front the roll-and-bead moulding measures 1^ inch wide, but on the 
edges of the side fac-es the moulding measures 2i'inches in width. The 



Fig. 3. Rfvoi*sc* of Boss of Cross-hoad ; Zoomorpliic and 
Interlact*d pamds. A. marginal numlding of Shaft; 
13. marginal moulding of C'rt»ss-lieati. 


increase is due to an extra V-shaped fillet which is interposed between 
the angle roll and the bead as detailed at A on fig. 3. 

On each of the side faces a long narrow ])anel, bearing a sinuous 
vine-scroll along the whole length of its field, has been enclosed by the 
larger moulding, and fortunately the patterns of both scrolls have been 
preserved, one on each fragment. These, however, have suffcu-ed badly 
from exposure, and there is now some uncertainty as to whether the 
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wasted tips of the branches terminate in fruit or foliage. In the draw- 
ing (fig. 2) the design on one side shows all the tips bearing bunches 
of grapes, and on the other they are depicted with a combination of 
alternate fruit cluster and leaf, but both details are typical. 

The fragment of the cross-head, which is 5 inches in thickness, is 
adorned on the obverse with a circular boss, projecting inches from 
a plain surface in three stages of decreasing rings or discs, measuring 
respectively 8. .5f, and 4 inches in diameter (figs. 1 and 2). The boss is 
contained within an incised ring. 9 ^ inches in diameter, and the upper- 
most disc has been cut and incised to the shape of a conventional eight- 
petalled flower. A flatter single disc. 7| inches in diameter with a 
Ijrojection of only of an inch above the face, occupies the central 
position oil the reverse (figs. 1 and 3). It is also carved with a similar 
ornament, which is a device frequently used on Anglian cross-heads, 
hut with a varying number of petals. The crosses with similar petalled 
decoration illustrated by Collingwood range, in his opinion, from dates 
in the eighth-ninth century to the middle of the eleventh.^ 

At the intersections of the arms the margins of each face have been 
worked with a roll-and-bead moulding (fig. 3) which has evidently been 
carried along all the edges of the head. The intersections are hollowed, 
and the arc so formed in each “armpit” was a controlling factor in 
the restoration of the design. It seemed best suited to fit the “pectoral ” ^ 
type that is shown. Not solely on that account, however, has this kind 
of head been chosen, hut also because it is typically Northumbrian in 
style, “all Anglian crosses that have any heads left” being “free-armed” 
with “rounded armpits.” ^ Other variations may easily be ada])ted to 
the arc. and a probable alternative design is that of the “spatulate” 
head with double-curving arms like tho.se of the Rnthwell Cross or the 
one at Rothhnry.^ 

All the details of the fragments correspond with the Anglian orna- 
mentation on similar Northumbrian crosses, which series seems to begin 
about A.D. 670. the date suggested by the inscription on the Bewcastle 
Cross. “ Clapham. writing of the Abercorn and Aberlady examjdes 
already known, states that they “should, in all iirobability. date from 
the short episode of the Anglian See at Abercorn (081 68.5).® But there 
is also the probability that this cross had been carved later, as a strong 

‘ yorthiimbrian CVo.sst.v, p. 54, iig. (5H; p. 5S, lig. 72; p, i>2, fig. flf); p. 171). fig. 218. 

- Ibid., p. 82 and fig. iHt, a to/. 

3 Ibid,, p. 82. 

Ibid., pp. 83-84, fig. 101; p. 77. fig. 05. 

^ Clapham. English Romajiesque Architfeiure before the Conquest, p. 68. 

® Ibid., p. 64. 
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Northumbrian influence may n-ell have survived Bishop Trumwin’s short 
reign. Besides. Clapham’s date jflaces the Abercorn cross he desci'ibes 
in a time very nearly at the beginning of the art, whereas the sculpture 
detailed here, compared with other carvings, ap])ears to exhibit a more 
advanced stage of development. On the other hand, Collingwood ^ 
attributes the same Abercorn shaft to the tenth century, while his 
illustration of Waberthwaite. “which may be ninth century or later.” ^ 
shows a vine-scroll of much the same style as the Abercorn shaft now 
being described. 

Apparently the opinions quoted above have not been shared by 
either Baldwin Brown or Reginald A. Smith. The former in alluding 
to Abercorn remarks “that there is accomplished Anglian work dating 
probably to the VIII” (century).® The latter states in general that 
“scrolls springing from a central stem, the sprawling reptile, winged 
creature (bird or dragon) with interlacing, pair of dragons confronted 
and interlaced and a nondescript animal with interlacing” were 
“suggested also by their occurrence on the Brunswick casket” as “.stock 
flgures of the eighth century.” * 

The diversity of authoritative opinion as to the period of the Abercorn 
work already recorded leaves more speculative the conclusion to be 
reached in regard to the dating of the fragments now being dealt with. 
All things considered, they seem to belong to an earlier rather than to 
a later phase of the art. and may, with most probability, be ascribed 
to the first half of the eighth century. 

I desire to thank the Rev. Johnstone Oliphant, B.D., for permission 
to photograph and record the fragments, and also for lais ready assistance 
during my visit. 

^ yortJnnubrian Crosses, pp. 182, 185, 

- Ibid., p. 112. fig. 134 c. 

^ Baldwin Brown. The Arts in Early England, vol. vi. pt. ii. p. 209. 

* Archceologia, vol. Ixxiv. p. 247. 
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III. 

THE EDINBURGH TOUCHPLATES; SOME NEW LIGHT ON 
THEIR ORIGIN AND PURPOSE. By Lt.-Col. J. S. BISSET, 
F.S.A.Scot., F.G.S.Edin. 

The two plates of pewter known as the “Edinburgh Toucdiplates ” 
were presented to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1870 in a 
small oaken chest, which also contained, amongst other articles to be 
described later, a note by the donor stating that the chest had been 
preserved in a gipsy family before coming into his possession and was 
known as the Charter C'hest of the celebrated Border gipsy. Johnny 
Faa and his descendants. The plates, one of which is illustrated (fig. 1). 
are some 12| inches long by 4i inches broad, and are stamped with 
marks (usually including a castle and a date) which we now know to 
be the marks or “touches” of the members of the Edinburgh Pewterers 
craft. The note states that these plates were the Charter which con- 
stituted the gipsies’ warrant to travel and trade throughout the country, 
and that they were stamped periodically by the i)roper authority. 
This fanciful legend persisted for years in spite of the fact that Dr J. A. 
Smith, in a paper read before the Society soon after the presentation 
of the plates, put forward the more reasonable solution that they were 
the “official” plates of the Edinburgh pewterers and were a record of 
the craftsmen’s marks. Subsequent investigation proved this to be 
the case. 

The chest (fig. 2) is some 16 inches long, 71 inches broad, and G inches 
in height. It is ])erfectly plain, except for the deeply bevelled mould- 
ing around the edge of the lid, and the workmanshiji is rough, bnt it 
is lavishly decorated with ornamental iron strappings and lock escut- 
cheons, all of which are now badly corroded and in places have actually 
fallen apart. There is no reason to doubt that it is au old “commoun 
box” of the Edinburgh pewterers, though probably not the identical 
box of 1.562 referred to below'. 

In the course cjf a recent search through the old Burgh Records I 
came on evidence which has led me to believe that the real and primary 
pnrpose of these ])lates has not hitherto been realised. 

An A(t of the Edinburgh Burgh Council of the 11th December 
1562, after condemning the quality of the metal being used by the 
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l^ewterers of the town, ordaining that 
pewterers should assay the work of 
their fellow-craftsmen, and detailing 
the method of testing to be employed, 
continnes: “and in cais questioun or 
discorde mycht ryis amangis the saidis 
persons or thair successouris anent the 
trying and marking of the said west-hell 
\i.e. the vessel under assay] the said 
pewdereris has instantlie at the making 
heir of [to] put in thair commouir box 
of the i3udermaker craft ane assay of 
tyn markit with all thair markis and 
according thairto in tyme cuming the 
tyn weschell to he maid. . . This 
“assay of tyn markit with all thair 
markis’’ bears a striking resemblance 
to the Edinburgh Touchplates. Fur- 
ther. at a Convention of the Royal 
Burghs on the 7th July 1014 there 
appeared “Thomas Weir peuderer, 
deacone of the hammermen witlvin the 
burgh of Edinburgh” complaining of 
the poor quality of the metal being 
used by xiewterers throughout the 
Kingdom. The C'onventioTi “ordeans 
the said Thomas Weir to delyver to ilk 
burgh ane assay of tyne markit with 
the town’s mark of Edinburgh (if he be 
requyrit thairto be thaine) to be keipit 
by the saids burghs and according 
thairto in tyme heiraftcr the haill 
tyne veschells to be maid . . . and ilk 
X)euderer to put thair stanq> thairon 
that he intends to vse all the tyme of 
his lyfe. qnhilk stainji sail heir the 
mark of thair toun togither with the 
zeir [year] of God of the making of 
the said stamp.” This same Thomas 
AVeir had ajipeared before the Burgh 
Council in the j^receding month siqi- 
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plioating for the "reforming of the fraud and deceit visit be the haill 
pewderers of the said burgh of Etli nbiirgh in mixtioun of thair pewder 
veschell with leid or utherwayis making the same altogedder of leid” 
and requesting that these be made to conform to the Act of the 11th 
December 1562 — v. above. The C'ouncil instructed their commissioners 
to the forthcoming Convention of Burghs to support the deacon’s 
apiseal there. 

In view of the above it seems clear that the Edinburgh Touchplates 
are not mere registers of the craftsmen’s touches, but are samples of 





Fig. 2. “ Johnny Fan’s Charter Cliest.” ^1). 

pewter of approved quality, on which each master ])ewterer has 
stamped his mark as an acknowledgment of his obligation to employ 
pewter of at least that fineness in making his wares. It shouhl be borne 
in mind that the Act of the C’ovention of 1614 was not the origin of 
the Edinburgh plates but shows the Convention following its normal 
custom of bringing the other burghs in line with the methods and 
practic-e in commerce and invlustry already in use in the chief city. 

It is probable that an earlier plate than those we have was prepared 
in accordance with the Act of 1562 and was stamped with the touches 
of all the master pewterers then working in the burgh. This plate 
wovdd i)erhaps be little larger than woidil comfortably accommodate 
these touches, and when it was conqdetely covered with marks a new 
larger jdate wovdd be taken into use — perhaps about 1588, the vlate 
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of freemanship of John Rebate to whom the first touch on the plates 
is believed to belong. Or. again, the Act of 1.562 may have been for- 
gotten or ignored after a short' time — as many another has been — and 
a new plate have been prepared about 1600, in which year the original 
measure was re-enacted. It is significant that three of the first nine 
touches include the date 1600 in their design, the other six bearing 
no date. In either case the original plate would x^robably be 
destroyed when all the craftsmen whose touches were recorded on it 
had died. 

Further sui^iiort for this theory is derived from the fact that the 
chest also contains two fragments of ordinary domestic jilates. both 
bearing the English mark of good quality pewter, the Rose. One of 
these is j^art of a “triple-reeded” jilate of the tyi>e made about 1670— 
1700. The other is from an early 18th century “single-reeded” jilate. 
It is jirobable that these also are samjjles iJaced in the common box 
for the guidance of the craftsmen at some time subsequent to 1611, 
when an Act of the Scottish Parliament ordained that ijewterers’ work 
shall be “of the finest x)ewter marked with the Rose in England.” A 
similar Act was jiassed in 1663. 

There were also in the chest a small rectangular jdate of pewter 
bearing the “castle” touches of two craftsmen — TA, 1669, and RS, 
1671 — whose names are not in the records of the Craft, and a small 
cull If inch high which has since been lost. No particular significance 
appears to attach to these. 

The first touch on the Touchplatcs consists of two stamps, one bear- 
ing the castle only, and the other a cross saltire and a vertical line with 
the initials I.R. on either side. All but one of the first twelve touches 
are of this double form. Collectors have been puzzled by this apparent 
use of two touches by these early pewterers. An entry in the Burgh 
Records of the 16th February 1554 55 gives a clue to the solution of 
the problem. This reads : — 

“Compeared John Rynd John Weir John Watsoun and Janies 
Cranstoun pewterers and oblist thame in tyme cuming to mak thair 
stoppis pyntis and choiiins to all our soverane ladeis liegeis of the just 
mesour of the maner following viz. that ilk mesour half ane tapoun 
an inche beneith the lip and the stop to be just mesour to the tapoun 
and on the liter side of the tawpoun that the townis mark be theron 
and the makaris mark bc.sydc it.” 

Here we see certain selected pewterers, if not indeed all the master 
pewterers then in the burgh, authorised to put the town's mark on their 
VOL. LXXII. 10 
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measures as well as their private touch. This entry is also of value 
as showing with especial clearness the town’s mark performing its 
function of guarantee of correct measure. Not only is it to be stamped 
on the outside of the measure but exactly over the spot occaipied on 
the inside by the tapoun — later and better known as the ‘’plonk." 
This was no doubt intended as a safeguard against the subsequent 
alteration or removal of the latter by an unscrupulous retailer or 
customer. 

An Act of the Burgh Council of the 26th February 1573 74 carries 
the matter a stage further by giving the maker’s name a separate and 
distinct function. This Act and an almost identical Act of 1586. after 
ordaining that quarts, etc., shall be of just measure, continues; "and 
that every mesour have the townys merk iqioun the lyp. at the liter 
side, icith the craftismannis markis, makaris thairof. besyde the samyn 
for the fyttes [fineness] of his stuf. . . Clearly here the craftsman’s 
mark is to serve as a guarantee of the good quality of the metal used, 
while the town's mark, the castle, stands for just measure as it had 
for centuries. 

Why these early craftsmen considered it necessary to put both these 
marks on the Touclqilates is not clear, but. as each seems to luive had 
his own private version of the castle stamp, it may liave been due to a 
misreading of the "markit with all thair rnarkis" in the Act of 1562. 
Or is it the correct reading 

After a few years a more convenient plan was ('volved. in which 
the castle and the craftsman’s mark (his initials) were combined in one 
stamp, along with a date — generally that of the craftsman’s becoming 
a freeman or a master. This form, with rare excejhions. persisted to 
the end. In spite of the difference in form the significance remained 
the same. This mark ap])roximates very closely to the hall-marks 
on old Edinburgh silver, where we Rnd side by side the castle, the 
craftsmen's initials, the date letter, and. for greater security in the case 
of the more valuable metal, the initials of the Deacon, who was always 
responsible for the quality of the materials and workmanship of tlie 
members of his craft. Each craftsman ])robably still had his separate 
])rivate touch, but it was no longer necessary to put it ou the Touch- 
])lates. Indeed, by the end of the seventeenth century, as marks 
became larger and more elaborate, this would have been manifestly 
undesirable. This latter touch he seems to have used as his guarantee 
of quality on all his wares except those which were required by law to 
bear also the town’s mark of just measure, i.e. measures, etc., used in 
trade. Amongst these was the tappit hen. which might well have been 
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expressly designed for ‘‘sendand for wyne to ony taverne.” so well 
does its narrow neck with low-set Plimsoll mark, the “ plonk,” fit it for 
the rough journey across the old Edinburgh streets, and. be it noted, 
it was the customer’s own measure that must be "set to the inmscheoun 
heid,” and therefore must bear the town’s mark. On these measures 
the craftsman lilaced his castle touch only, as adequately fidfilling both 
functions. 

The foregoing appears to afford a satisfactory exidanation of the 
absence of a Dean of Guild’s mark on Edinburgh measures earlier than 
the nineteenth century. It must be remembered that, though the 
last touch on the Touchplates only bears the date 1764. there is no 
reason to doubt that several of the latest touches would still be in use 
for many years after that date. Andrew Kinnear and John Gardiner, 
for example, were still in business in 1803. and. though they had in 
addition private marks of the more elaborate type favoured by English 
])ewterers. they woidd continue to use the castle touches on their 
measures. This is confirmed by a remarkable entry in the Burgh 
Records of the 4th April 1798. In this is recorded at length a Memorial 
addressed by Robt. Wemyss. Dean of Guild Officer, to the Dean of 
Guild of that year. This officer complains that, although by an Act 
of the Burgh Council of the 3rd April 1-584. confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1593. the Dean of Guild and his Court were charged with the 
overseeing and reforming of M'eights and ^Measures, and that by right 
and by the custom of other burghs these duties belonged ti) himself as 
Officer of the Court, and that he therefore shoidd have charge of the 
"legal stam])s and standard measures.” in point of fact these had 
"somehow or other been resigned to the dift’erent tradesmen employed 
in the making of weights and measures,” with injury to the public 
and loss of emoluments to himself. The Burgh Council, on the advice 
of the Dean of Guild and his Court, ordered that the stamps and 
standard measures be withdrawn and kept at the Dean of Guild Court, 
and that copies of the standard measures be issued to the tradesmen, 
subject to their inspection by the Dean of Guild Court at their pleasure, 
and that no person be allowed to ]mt the Dean of Guild’s stamp on 
any piece of work except the Dean of Guild Officer. 

The above was apparently not given full effect until September 
1801, when the following order was issued by the Dean of Guild and 
published in the Edinburgh Advertiser of the 18th-22nd September; — 
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By ORDER of the LORD DEAN of GUILD 
of EDINBURGH 


Weights and Measures 

Dean of Guild’s Office, Parliament Square, 16th Sept. 1801 


As it is intended that a survey of all CVEIGHTS DRY and lAQUID 
MEASURES in use in the city and liberties shall shortly take place — 
NOTICE is hereby given to all concerned that they may have their 
weights and measures stamped by applying to the Dean of Guild Officer 
between and the 1.5th day of October next. 

It being the Dean of Guild’s intention to have all Weights & Measures 
in future stamped at THIS OFFICE ONLY, all tradesmen and others are 
lirohihited and discharged from using his stamps for that purpose and 
if any Weights & Measures are found in the possession of any dealer or 
other person making use of the same after the said 15th day of October 
next, they will not only be forfeited but every such person severely fined 
or otherwise ininished. 

There can be little doubt that the stamps to which the Dean of 
Guild’s order refers are the old castle touches. As mentioned above, 
at least two of the craftsmen whose touches are found on the Touch- 
plates were still working in 1803 — two years subsequent to the is.sue 
of the Dean’s order, and as there do not appear to have been more 
than half-a-<lozon master pewterers in the city at that time, it is quite 
possible that these two long-established businesses, with their staff of 
freemen employees, were responsible for half the output of pewterware 
in Edinburgh in 1801. The exact meaning of the last portion of the 
order is not clear, but if strictly and literally enforced by an energetic 
officer it may well have resulted in the destruction of most of the pewter 
measures bearing the castle touch that were in use at the time and thus 
account for their rarity to-day. 

The earliest mark I have been able to trace, which is definitelv 
associated with an Edinburgh Dean of Guild, is that on a inutchkin 
baluster measure in the collection of Mr Gilbert Hole. This is the mark 
of .lames .lackson, who held office from Michaelmas 1799 to Michaelmas 
1801. and was therefore the Dean responsible for the above-C[uoted 
order. This. I think, can hardly be a <oincidence. His mark is a 

This was no doubt devised as being distinctive from the 


simple 
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old marks and also as being a mark Avliieh craftsmen were less likely to 
use without authority or embody in their own touches. 

TH 

The mark of the next Dean, Thomas Henderson — , is to he 


found on another mutchkin baluster measure belonging to Dr A. J. 
Young, at present in the Royal Scottish Museum, and the mark ajuiar- 
ently continued in this simple form down to 1820 when Alex. Smellie 


is still using a plain 


AS 

i^‘ 


These marks, late as they are. are remarkably 


rare. Perhaps later Dean of Guild Officers were not so enthusiastic 
about their job as Robert Wemyss. In 1816 they had been replaced 
by a specially apjDointed Superintendent of Weights and Measures. 
James Welsh, whom we find in the Burgh Records making apjjlication 
for an additional allowance of 4s. The Council, however, ordered that 
his duties shoidd revert to the Dean of Guild Officer. In 1821 Henry 
Hardie, now known as Inspector of Weights and Measures, is also applying 
for an increase of allowance. In this case the Burgh Council not only 
refused the application but told Hardie that unless he performed his 
duties more efficiently his present allowance woidd he discontinued. 

At the end of this year (1821) the castle reappears in the mark of 
John Turnbull. This is of the well-known four-lohed type witli the 
crown, castle, and sovereign’s initials occu])ying the four lobes. It is 
accompanied by his initials only. Turnbuirs mark is of particular 
interest as the three towers of the castle have the tall ])ointed roofs or 
spires found on many of the old burgh seals, in place of the usual 
embattled i^arapets. Turnbull seems to have been the first Dean to 
bring into use the Imperial .Standard Weights and Measures, though 
I have been unable to find an_\i:hing in the Burgh Records or elsewhere 
to account for a change at this time. The Act of Parliament which 
replaced the old .Scottish Standards by the Imperial ones was not 
passed until 1824 and did not come into force until 1826. All the marks 
of this Dean that I lia'S'e been able to find are on measures of Imperial 
capacity, while those of his predecessor. Alex. .Smellie. are on measures 
of the old capacities. Incidentally there was a later Dean with the 
same initials as John Turnbull. His mark is frequently met with, but 
Turnbull's is readily distinguisbed by the pointed towers of the castle. 

Subsequent Deans used the same tyx>e of mark except that the 
castles have plain embattled towers and the letters DG are again added 
below the Dean’s initials. Iji this form the mark continued till 1835 
wheTi the duty finally passed out of the hands of the Dean of Guild. 
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By ORDER of the LORD DEAN of GUILD 
of EDINBURGH 


Weights and Measures 

Dean of Guild’s Office, Parliament Square, IGth Sept. 1801 


As it is intended that a survey of all M’EIGHTS DRY and lAQl'ID 
MEASURES in use in the city and liberties shall shortly take place — 
NOTICP] is hereby given to all concerned that they may have their 
weights and measures stamped by applying to the Dean of Guild Officer 
between and the 1.5th day of flctober next. 

It being the Dean of (iuild's intention to have all IVeights & Measures 
in future stamped at THIS OFPTCE ONLY, all tradesmen and others are 
prohibited and discharged from using his stamps for that purpose and 
if any Weights & Measures are found in the possession of any dealer or 
other person making use of the same after the said 15th day of October 
next, they will not only be forfeited but every such person severely fined 
or otherwise punished. 


There can be little doubt that the stamp.s to which the Dean of 
Guild’s order refers are the old castle touches. As mentioned above, 
at least two of the craftsmen whose touches are found on the Touch- 
plates were still working in 180.3 — two years subsequent to the issue 
of the Dean’s order, and as there do not appear to have been more 
than half-a-dozen master pewterers in the city at that time, it is quite 
possible that these two long-established businesses, with their staff of 
freemen employees, were responsible for half the output of pewterware 
in Edinburgh in 1801. The exact meaning of the last iiortion of the 
order is not clear, but if strictly and literally enforced by an energetic- 
officer it may well have residted in the destruction of most of the pewter 
measures bearing the castle touch that were in use at the time and thus 
account for their rarity to-day. 

The earliest mark I have been able to trace, which is definitelv 
associated with an Edinburgh Dean of Guild, is that on a mutchkin 
baluster measure in the collection of Mr Gilbert Hole. This is the mark 
of .Tames Jackson, who held office from Mi<-haelmas 1799 to Michaelmas 
1801, and was therefore the Dean responsible for the above-quoted 
order. This, I think, can hardly be a coincidence. His mark is a 


simple 


II 

DG’ 


This was no doubt devisetl as being distinctive from the- 
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old marks and also as being a mark wliieh craftsmen were less likely to 
use without authority or embody in tlieir own touches. 

TH 

The mark of the next Dean. Thomas Henderson — is to be 


found on another mutchkin baluster measure belonging to Dr A. J. 


A'oung. at i>resent in the Royal Scottish Museum, and the mark ajix^ar- 
ently continued in this siinjile form down to 1820 when Alex. Smellie 


is stiU using a plain 


AS 

DG’ 


These marks, late as they are. are remarkably 


rare. PerhajDS later Dean of Guild Officers were not so enthusiastic 
about their job as Robert Wemyss. In 1816 they had been reidaced 
by a siiecially appointed Sui>erintendent of Weights and Measures. 
James Welsh, whom we find in the Burgh Records making ax)plication 
for an additional allowance of 4s. The Council, however, ordered that 
his duties should revert to the Dean of Guild Officer. In 1821 Henry 
Hardie. now known as Insi>ector of Weights and Measures, is also applying 
for an increase of allowance. In this case the Burgh Council not only 
refused the ajjplication but told Hardie that imless he performed his 
duties more efficiently his ju'esent allowance would be discontinued. 

xVt the end of this year (1821) the castle reai^i^ears in the mark of 
John Turnbull. This is of the well-known fonr-lobed tyi>e with the 
crown, castle, and sovereign’s initials occui)ying the four lobes. It is 
accomiianied by his initials only. TurnbuH's mark is of jiarticidar 
interest as the three towers of the castle have the tall pointed roofs or 
sx)ires found on many of the old bui'gh seals, in place of the usual 
embattled iiaraiiets. Turnbull seems to have been tbe first Dean to 
bring into use the Imperial Standard Weights and Measures, though 
I have been unable to find anything in the Burgh Records or elsewhere 
to account for a change at this time. The Act of Parliament which 
replaced the old Scottish Standards by the Imjierial ones was not 
j>assed until 1824 and did not come into force until 1826. All the marks 
of this Dean that I have been able to find are on measures of Imperial 
capacity, while those of his predecessor. Alex. Smellie. are on measures 
of the old cajmcities. Incidentally there was a later Dean with the 
same initials as John Turnbull. His mark is frequently met with, but 
Turnbull’s is readily distinguished by the ])ointed towers of the castle. 

Subsequent Deans used the same tyije of mark except that the 
castles have jilain embattled towers and the letters DG are again added 
below the Dean’s initials. In this form the mark continued till 1835 
when the duty finally jiassed out of the hands of the Dean of Guild. 
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Monday, ll//i April 1938. 

The Hon. LORD ST VIGEAXS, LL.D., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Candidates were elected 

Fellows : — 

John Johnston. M.B., Ch.B.. 7 Albyn Place. Aberdeen. 

James Matheson M'Bain. Solicitor. Rosemount. Arbroath. 

Rev. .John H. M-XCKenzib, The Manse, Carlin, Lanarkshire. 

Rev. Ronald Selby IVright. M.A., The Manse of the Caiiongate, 
Edinburgh. 8. 

Before proceeding with the Business, it was resolved: — 

That the Secretaries be instructed to put on record the Society's 
sense of the great loss which Scottish archaeology has sustained 
through the death of Dr John Graham Callander. His associa- 
tion with the Society and with the National Musuem has been 
long and intimate. Elected a Fellow in 1898, he became an 
Honorary Secretary in 1913. Six years later he was appointed 
Director of the Museum and Assistant Secretary. From boy- 
hood he had been an assiduous collector of relics of the ages of 
stone and bronze, many of them detected by his own observant 
eye in the fields of the Aberdeenshire farm on which he was 
brought up. The education thus received proved aii invaluable 
training for what was destined to be his life's work, and was 
largely instrumental in developing the sureness of judgment in 
matters archmological for which he was distinguished. It was 
characteristic that his first contribution to the Society's Pru- 
cecdinf/s shoidd have been a “Notice of a Collection of Perforated 
Stone Objects from the Garioch, Aberdeenshire.” That appeared 
in 1903, and was the forerunner of a long series of papers, some 
of them of outstanding importance. Each successive vohime 
that has since been jniblished has contained at least one article 
from his jjen. These range from more or less brief descrijitions 
of new acquisitions or chance discoveries to tietailed accounts 
of extensive excavations and com])rehensive surveys of some 
particular class of objects found in Scotland, such as Neolithic 
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pottery and Bronze Age hoards. It was perhaps in the surveys 
that he was seen at his be.st, for his knowledge of the Scottish 
material, and not only of that preserved in the National Museum, 
was unique, and therein lay his strength. During his tenure 
of the office of Director he had the satisfaction of seeing many 
large and valuable additions made to the collections under his 
charge, liis devotion to which fell little short of affection. He 
will long be missed from the meetings of the Society and also 
from the rooms of the Museum. 

Acquired through The King’s and Lord Treasurer’s 
Remejibrancer : — 

A Hoard of Silver Coins found near Bridge of Don. Aberdeen. 
(See Communication by Robert Kerr. F.S.A.vScot.. Volume LXXIII.) 

Tlie following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors; — 

(1) By His Majesty’s Government: — 

Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West Indies. 
1730. London, 1937. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry VI. Vol. IV., 1441-1147. 
London, 1937. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls. Philij) and Mary. Vol. I.. 1553-1554. 
London. 1937. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. January 
1708 to December 1775. London, 1937. 

(2) By The Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. 

Report of the Visitors, 1937. 

(3) By The Director of the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery 

Museum. Bournemouth. 

Bidletin, A’ol. XVII., No. 1. 

The following Purcha.ses for the Library were announced : 

Index to “The Diurnal of Occurrents.” also Glossarv. Edinburo-h. 
1938. 

History of Ormi.ston. By \V. A'. Mliitebead, B.D.. Phil.D. Had- 
dington, 1937. 
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Old Kirkintillofh. By the Rt. Hon. Thomas Johnston. P.C., M.P. 
Kirkintilloch, 1937. 

The Roman Pottery Kilns at Little London. Lines. By xCdrian 
Oswald, M.xC. Shirebrook. 1937. 

Reports of the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Xo. XI. Verulamium. a Belgic and two Roman Cities. By 
R. E. M. Wheeler, D.Litt., V.P.S.A., and T. Y. Wheeler. F.S.A. Oxford, 
1936. 

Der Obergermanisch-Raetisehe Limes des Roemerreiches. Lief- 
erung LYI. Berlin and Leipzig, 1937. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 

EXCAVATION OF TWO BRONZE AGE BURIAL SITES IN 
AA^RSHIRE. By ALEXANDER G. McLEOD, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

In the course of frequent joui'iieys with me to Loch Doon via New 
Cumnock and Dalmellington to explore the ruins of the media?val 
dwellings on Donald’s Isle. Mr Archibald Fairbairn of Wellwood used 
to scan the surrounding moorland for traces of ancient monuments, 



Fig. 1. stone Circle at Beocli. Ayrshire. 


and one day his observant eye noted a prominent vipright stone at the 
top of a slight elevation in the rising ground close to the main roiid on 
the left. We jiroceeded to the spot and ob.served that several large 
stones, mostly prostrate, were arranged roughly in the form of a circle 
(fig. 1). and that within this circle the grass was short and green, whereas 
all around the moorland grass was long and white. In the following 
summer of 1937, having obtained permission from the tenant-proprietor 
of the sheep-farm. Mr Hamilton of Maneight. on whose land the stone 
circle was situated, we carried out a detailed investigation. In addition 
to Mr Fairbairn and myself, the late Mr M’illiam Macintyre. F.S.A.Scot.. 
Cronberry, and Mr James Mair. Cronberry. took an active part in the 
work of excavation. 

The site of the stone circle and burial cairn is on high ground 40 
yards south of the road from New Cumnock to Dalmellington. at a 
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distance of miles from Dalmellington and 7^ miles from New Cumnock, 
at an altitude of 1053 feet above O.S. datum (O.S. Sheet XL^ II.). 
The stone circle is surrounded by bare moorland, through which project 
many large boulders of granite. South-west of the cairn site are the 



Fig. 2. Plan. 


remains of an old fail dyke. At a distance of 140 yards to the south- 
east are the foundations of a steading, and farther to the east is a large 
rectangular sheep-fold, containing in its walls, doubtless, many stones 
from the vanished cairn. 

The base of the cairn (fig. 2) is circular, measuring 35 feet in diameter. 
Nine large stones jiroject above ground or lie partly exposed around 
the kerb, as shown on the ])lan. Of tht‘se nine the largest, numbered 6 
on the plan, is a massive, prostrate slab, resembling a tombstone, 5 feet 
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long, 1 foot thick, and of maximum breadth 3 feet 6 inches. It tapers 
downwards to an oblique base, and must have fallen outwards when the 
cairn was removed. Stone number 2 is also a massive, prostrate, tapered 
stone. 4 feet 6 inches long. 1 foot 8 inches wide, and 2 feet thick. Stones 
numbered 4 and 5 are flat rectangular slabs. 8 inches thick. Of stones 

1 and 3 the flat upper surfaces alone show above the turf, but both were 
found later to be deep-seated. Of the narrow keeled stones 7 and 8, 

2 feet appear above the turf, but their bases turned out to be broad and 
deep-seated. Of the irregular flat slab numbered 9. 4 feet long and 
1 foot thick, the rounded portion only at the western end shows above 
the turf. Within the circular base are three more large stones, of which 
the one numbered 10. the most prominent, measures 1 foot 5 inches 
by 1 foot 9 inches, and stands 2 feet 6 inches above turf-level. Stone 
number 11 is irregularly lozenge-shaped and stands 1 foot above the 
turf. Both these stones are stable and apparently extend down to 
bed-rock. Stone number 12 i^rojects 6 inches above the turf in line 
with stone number 9 at a distance of 10 feet. In line with stones 12 
and 9. two more stones appear above the turf beyond the circle towards 
the road at intervals of 10 feet. In line with ])illar-stone number 10, 
and at right angles to its longest edge at a distance of 1 foot 0 iiiches. 
appears above the turf a slab numbered 13, 2 feet long and from 7 to 
9 inches in width. This slab has parallel vertical sides and is firmly 
fixed in position. On the eastern side of stone 10 another long, narrow 
stone rises above turf-level, and two smaller square stones just appear 
south and west of it. 

A trial section was first opened north-west of the centre, near stone 
12, where there was a large depression. On the removal of the thin 
surface layer of turf, a compact mass of assorted stones was revealed. 
No regular plan was disclosed, but large boulders lay in confusion where 
they had been thrown when the cairn was disturbed. Later this test 
section was extended southwards beyond the centre, and at the place 
marked b on the plan, some burnt bones and scattered fragments of 
probably three cinerary urns were encountered among black earth of a 
fine texture between the boulders. One of these had been made of a 
red clay intermingled with grains of crushed granite. So far as can be 
ascertained, it has had a diameter of about 9^ inches at the mouth, 
the lip being flat with slightly rounded edges. There has been a slight 
shoulder, and from the lip downwards the vessel has been decorated 
externally with an incised lattice pattern, but how far this pattern 
extended beyond the shoulder it is impossible to say. What may be a 
second vessel, of which only two small fragments of the wall remain. 
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shows decoration consisting of circular markings imi^ressed on the soft 
clay by means of a hollow bone or reed. The third vessel is represented 
by small fragments only of what was probably a cinerary urn of rather 
coarse clay. 

The ground west of the prominent pillar-stone number 10 appeared 
less disturbed, and a line of stones at surface level was suggestive of 
rough masonry. Accordingly this region was next stripped of its turf 
and cleared of loose boulders and black earth. On the northern side 
of stone slab number 13 was disclosed a cist. A, partially jjaved with 
two flat stones, at a depth of 1 foot and bounded on its western and 



Fig. 3. Cist A. Beoch Stone Circle. 


northern sides by a line of stones on edge, inclined inwards and firmly 
held in position by an external retaining wall (fig. 3). x\t the northern 
end, 3 feet 3 inches from the stone slab, a pit was exposed filled with 
black earth to the depth of 2 feet. The eastern side of the cist had been 
disturbed. Lying on the floor was a narrow dolerite block (fig. 4) 
1 foot 11 inches long and triangular in section, two faces being 7 inches 
wide and the other inches. On the narrow face are two sets of 
concentric rings, and between them three arches, the upper arch joining 
with the outer ring of each set, the second arch merging with the outer 
ring of the set on the left, while the lower arch stands alone. On the 
edge of the stone above the arches is another incomi)lete set of rings, 
and at the extreme end of the block arc three incomplete rings with 
a central boss, which appears to have marks of pecking. All the rings 
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have probably been incised, although the natural wear and roughness 
of the stone makes this a little uncertain. The block is probably a 
fragment of a larger stone. 

Another unpaved cist, B, was uncovered on the southern side of 
slab number 13, 2 feet 6 inches square and entirely enclosed by lines 
of stones. It contained black earth, but neither burnt bones nor frag- 
ments of pottery. Beyond the western wall of this cist were found three 
flat stones lying horizontally a foot beneath turf-level. A few irregular 
flat stones formed a continuation of the line of slab number 13. When 
they were removed, a heap of burnt bones was disclosed lying among 



j Inches 


Fig. 4. Ring-marked Stone fi-om Cist A. 

black earth and small fragments of charcoal upon a flat stone slab, 
beneath the stone marked d on the plan. The excavation was extended 
south of pillar-stone number 10, where fragments of a different type 
of urn, thicker, coarser, and darker in colour, were found at V. South- 
east of the pillar-stone a compact portion of the kerb was exposed. The 
ground between stones 3 and 4 was also excavated, and the excavation 
continued towards the centre, disclosing five flat stones set on edge, 
enclosing a pit. D, full of boulders and black earth. 

Attention was next directed to the northern portion of the soiith- 
western quadrant between stones 6 and 11, and around the latter stone, 
which protruded 1 foot above the surface. The area between this stone 
and the large prostrate stone number 6 was partly paved at the dearth 
of 1 foot with a long fiat slab. 2 feet 9 inches long, from 7 to 8 inches 
thick, and from 1 foot to 1 foot 4 inches wide. This slab had parallel 
smooth sides, and appeared, like slab 13, to be part of the walls of a cist. 
It had probably been tlirown down when the cist was disturbed. This 
area was enclosed on the east and north by lines of stones, at tlie junction 
of which. 3 feet 6 inches from stone number 6, and 4 feet 6 inches from 
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pillar-stone number 11. we exposed a semicircle of six flat slabs, of an 
average width of 9 inches and 1 foot 4 inches high, all set on end and 
wedged closely together. They partly enclosed a small pit (fig. 5). 
18 inches in diameter and 2 feet deep, paved with three small flat stones. 
Epon these stones lay a heap of burnt bones, surrounded by black earth, 
but neither charcoal nor pottery was found in the pit. Some of the 
vertical stones were made up to the uniform height of 1 foot 4 inches 
by courses of small flat stones, as if it were the intention to cover the 
jiit with a slab or slabs, but no cover-stone was found. Excavation was 
now carried northwards as far as the line from stone number 8 to stone 



Fig. 5. Cremation Pit. Bench Ston«“ (’ircle. 


number 12. A large flat stone. 3 feet by 2 feet, was uncovered in line 
with stone numher 7. and 2 feet inwards were exposed two adjacent 
inclined flat stones, (me 3 feet by 1 foot, and the other 4 feet bv 2 feet 
0 inches, both of which were 1 foot thick. Beyond the larger of these 
stones a line of large boulders extended uj) to stone number 12. and 
immediately behind it was found a double line of smaller boulders. 
I)laced end to end. turning shar])ly at right angles south of the large 
inclined stone and supporting the .semicircular structure. North of 
the line of large boulders ending at stone 12 and at an average distance 
of I foot from it. extended an irregular parallel row of stones. At one 
point in the narrow passage between these rows, three large stones with 
flat faces partly enclosed a .space. E. which, on excavation, yielded 
nothing but black earth. The remaining jiortion of the south-west 
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qviadrant was next excavated, and it was discovered that the inner row 
of the double line of stones east of stone number 11 was continued 
south-eastwards. Another double line of stones was exjjosed parallel to 
the inner edge of the prostrate square stone number 4. In the course 
of the removal of this row of stones, fragments of pottery were found 
at a distance of 1 foot 8 inches from the north-west corner of stone 
number 4. at the point marked a. It consisted of the base and wall 
fragments of a small vessel of reddish clay, probably a beaker urn. 
A small portion of the rim. which survives, shows that the lip was bevelled 
slightly to the inside. Externally the vessel has been decorated from 
lilJ to base with small punctulations made with a pointed tool, those 
near the lip and at the bottom in parallel horizontal lines, but on the 
body with irregularity. The wall of the vessel is -j^g-inch in thickness, 
and the diameter of the base 3g inches. The external diameter at the 
mouth may have been 5 inches, but the fragment of rim is so small 
that an accurate estimate cannot be made. The fragments lay among 
black earth, but no trace of burnt bones or charcoal was observed in 
the vicinity. The remainder of the base of the cairn was stripped of 
turf, but Tiot further explored, as no sign of internal structure was re- 
vealed. A semicircle of boidders at the kerb on the northern side 
was laid bare. 

While the exca\ ation of the base of the Beoch cairn was in progress, 
another enclosure bounded by standing stones was brought to our 
notice. These stones were situated near the summit of the long ridge 
of Rig Hill on the other side of tlie road 1 mile to the north-east, on 
Waterhead Estate, on ground belonging to Nith Lodge sheep-farm. 
Mr John Smith, the tenant of the farm, had observed these upright 
stones and willingly acceded to our request for i)ermission to excavate 
the site. Permission was also obtained from the ])roprietor of the 
estate, the late Mr Cathcart t'hristie. through the factor. Mr John 
Graham, solicitor. Cumnock, who took a keen interest in our work 
throughout. Accordingly the party proceeded along an old footpath, 
which had once been a cart track, uj> Rig Hill — a wedge of high ground 
separating the valley of the Beoch Lane from the iqiper valley of the 
Nith — and inspected the site at an altitude of 1097 feet, half a mile 
north-west of Nith Lodge. From this j)oint of vantage a noble pros])ect 
is commanded on a clear day. Towards the south-west the grey hills 
rise ridge upon ridge, with the cone of Windy Standard towering over 
all. Northwards the High Mount of Cor.sgailoch with its two circular 
plantations fills the foregrountl. while far away on the north-western 
.skyline loom the serried peaks of distant Arrau. Rig Hill is composed 
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of an intrusive mass of granite which crops out frequently above ground 
in lines of weathered jointed blocks, resembling heavy dry masonry. 
An outcrop of granite rises to the surface at the north-western kerb 
of the irregular ellipse formed by the standing stones, and another, 
larger outcrop rises above the surface only 6 feet distant from the south- 
eastern kerb. Between the kerb and this outcrop there is a distinct 
cart track. Another cart track passes west of the enclosure along the 
crest of the ridge, and can be followed down to the road and in the 
opposite direction over the summit to the roofless ruin of a farmhouse. 
The deei> ruts of the track alongside the standing stones were probably 



made by a cart heavily laden with boulders. East of the enclosed 
burial-ground extends a peat moss, while the bare moorland stretches 
away on the other side down the long slope, which once was covered 
by trees. The enclosed area is 30 feet by 15 feet, the long axis of the 
ellii)se being parallel to the direction of the outcrops, which dovdjtless 
determined its abnormal shape, ilost of the fifteen stones face towards 
the centre. The largest, numbered 1 on the jdan, is a massive ])rostrate 
slab, measuring 3 feet fi inches by 2 feet 9 inches, and 9 inches thick. 
Stones numbered 2. .3, and 11 are also prostrate, while numbers 10 and 
13 have fallen inwards. Of the u])right stones the tallest stands only 
2 feet above turf - level. Long grass is growing luxuriantly in the 
enclosed area, which is uniformly depressed towards the centre. Sheep 
are in the habit of congregating and sheltering here in stormy weather 
and at night, which ac(-ounts for the fertility of the soil. The ujiper 
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soil is dark and peaty; but the subsoil consists of reddish clay, grading 
downwards into layers of stiff, compact, grey boulder clay intermingled 
with stones. The subsoil is deepest in the south-western half of the 
enclosure. Along the western half of the minor axis of the ellipse an 
outcrop of bed-rock rises abruptly to less than a foot below turf-level. 
In most of the north-eastern half, only a shallow layer of clayey soil 
rests on bed-rock, save for three circular depressions on the eastern 
side. Each of these circular pits contained a cremation burial, covered 
over with hard packed clay. The bed-rock rises towards the northern 
end, where many large boulders were encountered beneath the turf, 
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Fig. 7. Incense Cup-Urn from Stone Circle at Xith Lodge. Ayrshire. 

and on the north-eastern side two large stones were exposed, which 
probably had been standing erect originally. 

A trial section was opened first from the central minor axis south- 
westwards. At the depth of 1 foot 9 inches, black earth, mingled with 
many small pieces of burnt bones, was reached, and large fragments 
of a broken urn of “incense-cup” type were found near the centre at 
the spot marked a. The urn (fig. 7) is made of a light reddish-coloured 
clay, and measures 3^ inches in height, 3^ inches in external diameter 
at the mouth, 4^ inches at the shoulder, and 1 inch across the base, 
which is cupped. The lower part of the vessel is globose and divided 
from the upper portion, which slopes steeply inwards at an angle of 
about 60°, by a raised moulding. The lip is bevelled sharply towards 
the interior, being inch in breadth and decorated with incised oblique 
VOL. LXXII. 17 
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all, eight frematioii burial-pits were exposed, as shown by dotted circles 
on the plan. All but one were found at a uniform dej^tli of 2 feet, 
occnpying circular hollows from 18 to 20 inches in diameter. The 
heap of burnt bones in all cases but one was surrounded by a ring 
of black earth mixed with charcoal, and all were covered over with 
jjacked clay. Two of these circular pits were found at the bases of 
stones 4 and 5. Fnrther exploration of the pit, b. beneath stone 11, 
revealed fragments of another ‘‘111001186 cup.” Nearly half of the 
vessel remains (fig. 9). It has been 
biconical in shape and is made of 
a light red-coloured clay. It has 
measured 3^ inches in height, 3|^ 
inches in external diameter at the 
mouth, inches at the widest part 
of the body, and inches at the 
base. The lip. inch in breadth, 
is slightly bevelled inwards and is 
decorated at intervals with single 
radial lines between which are double 
and triple horizontal lines. The 
upper part of the urn contains two 
rows of inverted triangles alternately 
lilain and hatched, and a raised moulding or shoulder all bordered 
by incised lines. The moulding is ornamented by lines sloping obliquely 
from left to right and has been perforated by two holes. 

At the base of ijillar-stone number 7, 3 feet below turf-level, an 
inverted urn was found at the spot marked C on the plan. The pit in 
which this cinerary urn was found measured 18 inches in diameter. 
The urn was completely covered with packed clay. When removed, it 
was found to be full of incinerated bones. The vessel (fig. 10) is made 
of a reddish-brown coloured clay, with an overhanging rim and c-on- 
stricted neck immediately below. It measures Of inches in height, 
of inches in external diameter at the mouth, 6|- inches at the bulge, 
and 3f inches at the base. The lip is bevelled downwards towards the 
interior, and the overhanging rim is decorated with oblique lines made 
by the impression of a twisted cord, the remainder of the body being 
plain. Finally the kerb of 2 )acked boidders outside the irregular ellipse 
was also uncovered in three sections and found to extend beyond the 
standing stones for an average di.stance of 3 feet. The low burial- 
cairn, which would be required to protect the bones from wild beasts, 
must have been entirely removed with the excejition of the kerb. 
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Fig. 9. Incense Cup-Urn from intone Circle 
at Nith Lodge. 
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About half-way between the highest point of Rig Hill and the main 
road, on a level spur of the hill on its south-eastern slope, there is a 
small circle of eight stones, 9 feet in diameter, the stones projecting 
less than a foot above the turf. W’ithin this circle on the eastern side 
is a large rectangular stone, 3 feet 6 inches long, from 1 foot to 1 foot 
3 inches wide, and 1 foot 6 inches deep, with smooth vertical sides. 
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Fig, 10. Cinerary Urn from 8tone Circle at Nith Lodge. 

This slab formed one wall of an empty cist 2 feet 9 inches square, sur- 
rounded on the other three sides by stones placed close together and 
containing a considerable quantity of black earth, but neither burnt 
bones nor pottery. Rig Hill and its continuation as high ground across 
the road had evidently been selected as a burial-ground, probably on 
account of the dry nature of the soil as contrasted with the marshy, 
mossy, undrained valleys on either side, and also because the wind- 
swept ridge would likely be bare of all save stunted shrubs, whereas 
the valleys would be well wooded. Both cairn-sites seem to be family 
burial-grounds of the Bronze Age, and both exhibit a ring of standing 
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stones around the periphery. In hoth cases some of the standing stones 
are clearly associated with the burials. In the case of the Beoch cairn- 
site nothing was found below the undisturbed clay floor, whereas at the 
Nith Lodge burial-ground the incinerated bones were buried beneath 
the hard clay. At the Beoch cairn-site no incinerated bones nor frag- 
ments of cinerary urns w’ere found wdthin the tw'O eastern cists, A 
and B. But the horizontal paving-stones on the floor of cist A seem 
to suggest that they w^ere intended as bases for cremation burials, w'hile 
the flat stones found lying beyond the western edge of cist B may have 
been placed originally on its floor to serve a similar purpose. The three 
cinerary urns, the fragments of which were discovered not far from the 
w’alls of cist B, may have been in the cists when the latter were opened, 
the urns broken, and their fragments scattered. These urns would he 
crushed under the w^eight of the cairn, unless they had been placed in 
cists protected by heavy cover-stones. The beaker urn, the fragments 
of which were discovered near the prostrate square stone numbered 4, 
may have originally lodged in cist D. The lines of stones, laid end to 
end on the eastern and northern sides, served as walls of cist C. Prob- 
ably the fall of stone number 6 w'ould have destroyed the western wall 
of this structure. The large stone slab found on the floor, so remark- 
ably similar to stone slab 13, may have discharged a similar function. 
The two distinct remaining lines of stones probably preserved the re- 
markable semicircular stone structure at their junction, half-enclosing 
the cremation burial-pit. The line of large boxilders extending to stone 
12, and the inner line of smaller boulders at right angles to the above 
line and extending along the edge of the large inclined stone, may have 
been two of the sides of another rectangular enclosure, but the other 
sides w'ere not discovered, the base of the cairn being greatly disturbed 
in this area — a decided depression at tlie surface revealing the extent 
of the disturbance. If, as seems probable, this area were the site of 
another cist, then all three inner stones, 10, 11. and 12, would be asso- 
ciated w'ith cists. At the Nith Lodge burial-ground no such cists w'ere 
erected, the cremation burials being j>rotected solely by coverings of clay. 

In both sites neither flint artifacts nor cores w'ere found, nor were 
any weapons or personal ornaments of bronze discovered. Neither 
w ere the sites of the actual cremations located. 

The excavating party desire to place on record their gratefid thanks 
to Mr Andrew Hamilton, Mr John Smith, and Mr John Graham for 
their helpful advice and friendly interest in the work of excavation, 
and to Mrs Christie and Mr Hamilton for kindly presenting all the 
relics discovered to the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland. 
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II. 

TOLQUHON CASTLE AND ITS BUILDER. 

By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., E.S.A.Scot. 

I. 

The Castle of Tolquhon. one of the most interesting of the sixteenth 
century baronial mansions in which Aberdeenshire is so rich, is situated 
in the parish of Tarves. in the eastern part of the ancient Thanage of 
Formartine. Of this eastern part it formed the chief messuage, as 
Fyvie was of the western; and when the Prestons, lords of Formartine, 
failed in the main line, the Thanage was divided between the husbands 
of the two co-heiresses — Tolquhon thus being acquired by Sir John 
Forbes (a brother of the first Lord Forbes), who in 1420 had married 
Marjorie, second daughter of the deceased Sir Henry Preston.^ 

Whether “Preston's Tower” — so called as far back as 1732 ^ — 
which forms the oldest part of the castle, really dates back to before 
Tolquhon became a sei^arate property under the Forbeses, it would be 
hard to say: but there is nothing about its architectural features at all 
inconsistent with a date about the end of the fourteenth or early in the 
fifteenth century, and the traditional name of the tower may therefore 
perhaps be accepted as genuine. At Fyvie there is also a Preston Tower. 
The "tower and fortalice” of Tolquhon are mentioned in a charter dated 
2nd December 1.536.® At all events this “auld tour,” with whatever 
barmkin walls and “laich bigging” may have adjoined it, was deemed 
sufficient for the needs of its owners until in 1584-9 (as inscribed on its 
walls) the castle was greatly enlarged by William Forbes, the seventh 
laird. Notices extant about this gentleman reveal a rather remarkable 
and attractive ijersonality, cultured and enlightened beyond the average 
Aberdeenshire laird of his period. He founded and endowed a hospital 
in connection with the parish church of Tarves, “for four poor men 
who were to eat and lye here and to have each a peck of meal and three 
shillings, a i^enny and two-sixths of a penny Scots weekly; also some 
malt, peats, etc.” ^ An inquest held on 15th February 1717 tells us 
how this charitable bequest was managed at that time. It was found 

^ Collections oyi the Shires of Aberdeen and Banffy pp. 352-3. 

- Vieiv of the Diocese of Aberdeen, in Collections, ut supra, p. 330. 

^ Op. cit., p. 333. * Collections, ut supra, p. 330. 
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that “the Beidmen hade ane peck of meal and 40 j^ennies each in the 
week, and hade ane grey gown the one Martinmass and a Coat and 
Breeches the other, and that the tenants of Meikle T^thsey were as much 
bound to winn and lead peats to them as they were to pay their farmes ; ” ^ 
also that they hade “ane hide for Shoes.” In the Bede house was “a 
big chest with four locks and lids for their meal . . . and four Beds 
for the said Beidmen.” “The Beidmen at their entry hade a Chest, Bed, 
Bedcloaths, pot and pan, and cloaths once in two years.” Fifteen 
years later it is recorded that while the fund is managed “very carefully, 
conform to the will of the mortifier.” the house is “gone to Rnine.” In 
the same year (1732) we read that “the meal and money they still have; 
but their house, which is slated, is neglected and quite waste.” - And on 
25th June 1735 the minister reports a melancholy state of affairs. The 
Beidmen were originally provided with a house “which used to be kept 
in good repair, sufficient furniture, and a large kail yard, and ininctual 
payments of their money; but now the house is ruinous, the roof off, the 
furniture gone, and the yard misapplied so far as he knows; nor are the 
payments made to proper objects, at least to the satisfaction of the Kirk 
Session.” ® 

The Bede house, or rather, its modern successor, still exists to the 
south-east of the village, and contains a stone with a much defaced Latin 
inscription in relief, commemorating its foundation by AVilliam Forbes 
of Tolquhon.^ 

In addition to founding this hospital, our laird erected for himself 
a stately tomb in the south aisle of the parish church of Tarves. This 
monument (fig. 1) is a remarkable example of the bastard Gothic of 
the period. Its general design remains thoroughly medieval, but much 
of the detail is pseudo-classical in character. This is particularly seen 
on the ai’cade in front of the tomb-chest, and in the balusters on either 
side. The grotesque animals on the extrados of the tomb-arch are 
quite in the whimsical and vigorous style so often found in scidptured 
work of this period in the north-east of Scotland; ® while the “mort’s 
head” on the tomb-chest represents the incoming of a degraded taste 
that reached its climax in the two following centuries. On the dexter 
spandrel is a shield of florid design, showing the Forbes arms, with an 
esquire’s helmet and the motto Salus per Christum, while on either 
side of the shield are the laird’s initials and below it the date 1589. On 

1 l.e. rents. “ Op. cit., p. 330. 

® T. Mair, yarratives and Extracts from the Records of the Presbytery of Ellon, pp. 298-300. 

* For a partial decipherment of the inscription, see A. Jervis, Epitaphs and Inscriptions i)i the 
Xorth-East of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 351. 

® See Proceedings, vol. Ixiv. p. 93; vol. Ixv. pp, 152—3. 
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the sinister siiandrel a similar shield, having a man’s hat for a crest, 
bears the arms of his wife, Elizabeth Gordon of Lesmoir, impaled with 
those of Forbes, together with her initials and the superscription DoCHTER 



Fig. 1. The Tolquhon Monument in T«Trves Kirkyard. 


TO Lesjior. Portrait statuettes of the laird and his lady sui^port the 
tracery on either side. The total height of the monument, to the top 
of the heavy battlemented cornice, is 7 feet 6 inches, and its over-all 
breadth is 8 feet 8 inches. 

A curious licence, dated 8th February 1582, was granted to William 
Forbes by James YI, relieving him from all military duties because he 
was suffering from “ane dolour and diseaiss in his ene, proceiding be 
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ane distillatioun out of the heid,” and further permitting him “to eit 
flesche with thrie or foure with him in companie in the forbidden tyme. 

His fame is commemorated in elegiac strains by the Latin poet, Arthur 
Johnstone of Caskieben, whose language seems to imply that King 
James had visited the castle — a circumstance which might account for 
the interest he displayed in the laird. The poem was evidently designed 
to be inscribed upon his tomb in Tarves : — ^ 

GULIELMO FORBESIO TOLCHOXO. 

Auxisset cum prole dorniim Tolchonus ct ai'vis 
Confectus senio sponte reliquit humiim. 

Condidit hunc tiunulum quo conditur ipse, supremum 
Expectans anirno nil metuente diem. 

Hunc prope pauperibtis devotos aspicis agros 
Tectaque mortali non violanda manu. 

Nec procul his domini surguni palatia. regis 
Xon semel hospitio nohilitata sui. 

Has terris monimenta dedit Tolchonus. et inter 
Has operum moles crescere vidit opes. 

Quanhdus, exuvias si spectas corqxn-is, alti 

Si pensas animi munera, quantus homo est.” 

The reference to the Bede House at Tarves — “tectaque mortali non 
violanda ynanu ” — has now an ironic ring in view of its recorded history 
as we have summarised it above. 

The most interesting monument that the old laird has left behind 
him is undoubtedly the very considerable extension which he built to 
his castle, converting the cramped “auld tour” into a spacious mansion 
laid out upon a design much more ambitious than was usual among 
the houses of Aberdeenshire country gentlemen of the period. And a 
mortification of his property, dated 3rd December 1589 ^ — six weeks 
after the work of building was finished — makes it clear that the castle 
was furnished in keeping with its architectural pretensions; for in the 
list of his effects are included; “my haill siluer wark, buikis, bedding, 
tapestrie, neprie, timmer wark, artalyerie, wther furniture insycht and 
plenising quhatsumewer.” Elsewhere in the same inventory he dwells, 
with what seems a touch of pardonable pride, upon the ample accom- 
modation provided by his new mansion, enumerating “within the wallis 

^ Collections, nt supra, pp. 353-4. 

“ Epigrammata Arturi lonstoni, Scoti, Medici Regii, Ahredoniae, excudebat Edvardus Rabanus, 
cum Privilegio, 1632, p. 21. The poem must have been written a considerable while after the laird 
died in 1596, for at that time Johnstone was only eight years old. The allusions make it clear that 
it is to the seventh laird, and not to Ins son, who was also called William, that the poet refei*s. 

® Collections, ut supra, pp. 354-5. 
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of my hoiiiss, tovir, and place of Tolqiihone,” “my hallis, gallareis, 
chalmeris, vardrepe, kitchingis, stabillis, sellaris, lednaris, jjantreis, 
librellis. or wtlier office houssis quhatsumewer.” 

We like to think that the laird who thus classed his “buikis” as next 
in value to his plate was a scholar of sorts. His library was long pre- 
served at Whitehaugh, in the Howe of Alford, where the representatives 
of the Tolquhon Forbeses settled after their dispossession from their 
ancestral home: but most unfortunately it was dispersed piecemeal 
about the middle of the last century. In Beattie’s correspondence, 
preserved in the Aberdeen University Library, there is a letter from 
Mr Forbes Leith of Whitehaugh. dated 26th April 1779, in which he 
states that he had lent Dr Beattie certain “ Old Musick Books which had 
belong’d to my predecessors, and were found by me among some small 
remains of a valuable Library, which my Gt. Gt. Grandfather. Wm. 
Forbes of Tolquhon. ijossess’d about 200 years ago — I find many of his 
books mark’d in 1588, he was then aged 38 years, and he lived till 1643. 
Whenever I can recover any bearing his name — or that of Geo. Ogilvie, 
with whom he was connected. I think them an Acquisition.’’ ^ It was, 
however, not the builder of the castle, but his son, the second William, 
who died in 1643. 

Some particulars of the library are preserved in a short notice, over 
the initials J. M., which will be found in Xotes and Queries for 10th 
September 1859.2 I imagine that the author of this notice was James 
Maidment. In it he speaks of William Forbes of Tolquhon as “a great 
book collector,’’ and as to his library be says that “the very rare and 
curious volumes Avhich recently came from the north, and were disposed 
of in detached jiortions by Mr Nisbet in Edinburgh at various times, 
made it a matter of regret that the library was not sold in its entire 
state with a proper descriptive catalogue.’’ Maidment (if he be the 
writer) is dealing i)articularly with an edition of Erasmus’s Ajjophthegmata, 
quarto, 1533, written on the flyleaf of which was a letter in the hand of 
Florentius Volusenxis (Florence Wolson, the author of the De Tran- 
quillitate Aninii) presenting the volume to his friend John Ogilvie, parson 
of Cruden. Ogilvie in return is i’eque.sted to send a little nag {eqindeum) 
as 4Volson proiioses to go to the country, and requires the use of a horse. 
He reminds Ogilvie of the pleasure he sometimes had derived from 
Erasmus: and he makes many enexuiries about their mutual acquaint- 
ances. and in particular sends bis love to Master Hector Boece. The 
book had subsequently come into the ijossession of the laird of Tolqvdion, 

' Beattie Correspondence, letter C. 327 (Aberdeen University Library). 

- Second series, vol. viii. p. 203. 
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as appeared from his autograph on the title-page, thus: “William 
Forbes of Tolquhon, 1588.” 

In the Library of the Diocese of Aberdeen and Orkney — now housed, 
under an arrangement with the Synod, in the University Library at 
King’s College — is preserved another book that had belonged to the old 
laird. It is a folio edition, in a modern binding, of the works of Joannes 
Damascenus, printed at Basel by Henricus Petrus. March 1535. On the 
title-page (fig. 2) is our laird’s autograph, in a bold and cultured hand, 
full of character: “ Villeame forbes of tolquhojie, 1588.” Beside it is 
the autograph of his descendant, Beattie’s correspondent. John Forbes 
Leith of Whitehaugh, and the date 1778. Bnt what makes this book 
still more interesting is the fact that nnderneath the device of Henricus 
Petrus is pasted in the ex libris of Robert Reid, Abbot of Kinloss 
from 1526, and Bishop of the Orkneys from 1541 until his death in 1558. ^ 
Reid was one of the foremost churchmen of his day, distinguished alike 
as a statesman, a builder, and a patron of learning. He was a great 
lover of books, and erected a splendid vaulted library at Kinloss.^ The 
association of this book with Kinloss at once arouses our interest, when 
we remember that Florence Wolson, to whom the other book (which came 
into Tolquhon’s possession in the same year) had belonged, was a 
“Moray Loon” — born, as he himself tells us, near the River Lossie. 
After being educated at Aberdeen University, Wolson went to Paris, 
probably to the Scots College, which was founded in the first place for 
students from Moray. In Paris he entered the service of Cardinal 
M'olsey as tutor to his nephew, Thomas Wynter, Dean of M’ells. who at 
that time was studying in the French capital. This connection with 
M olsey involved Wolson in various diplomatic activities, and he is 
known to have visited London in 1534. The terms of his letter to John 
Ogilvie, parson of Cruden, accomjianying the gift of the Erasmus, make 
it quite clear that ^Volsou was then in the north country: and it seems 
reasonably certain that he seized the opportxinity of his mission to 
England in 153-i- to revisit the scenes of his boyhood. The date of this 
visit was certainly after 1533. in which year the Erasmus was printed, 
and before 1536, in which year died Hector Boece. to whom he sends 
his greetings. Kow Ogilvie also had been brought up in Moray, and 
we know from AVolson’s own testimony that they had been youthful 

^ The latter part of the book contains a few marginal glosses in Reid's handwriting. 

' "Hoc anno 1538 c.vtruxit ampUstifimam biblioihecam, iestmlinibus iamen munitam contra igncm, 
ubi primutn fuerat dcambidatorium Thomae Chrystall abbaiia — Ferrerius, Life of Abbot Robert Reid, in 
Records of the Monastery of Kudoss, ed. J. Stuart, p. 57. Cf. ibid., p. 51: instituit praeter satis 
copiosam in omni disciplinarum genere biblioihecam . , , et ne quid desit iam aggrcdietur domum 
elegentissimam quadrato lapide in quo libri asserventurf* 
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Fig. 2. Joannis Damasceni Opera (Basel, 1535), with bookplate of Robert Reid, Abbot of Kinloss 
and Bishop of the Orkneys, and signature of William Forbes, seventh laird of Tolquhon. 
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companions in their walks and literary discussions along the banks of 
the Lossie.^ It will be noted that both hooks, the Erasmus and the 
Damascenus, came into the hands of William Forbes in the same year 
1588. May the Damascenus also, therefore, have come from the library 
of John OgHvie, and may it have been a gift to him from the Abbot of 
Kinloss? If both Ogilvie and Wolson \*isited Kinloss between 1533 and 
1536, the Damascenus, which w^as printed in March 1535, must have 
been newly in Reid’s hands, and the date of their visit is thus practically 
restricted to the latter year — a circumstance wholly in accordance with 
the known fact that Wolson was in London in 1534. (He was back in 
Paris in September 1535, and on the 19th of that month he started from 
Chalmont on the journey to Italy that resulted in his appointment as 
professor of eloquence at Carpentras.^) And, if all this be true, how did 
two books that belonged to Ogilvie come into the possession of the 
laird of Tolquhon in the year 1588? Is it a coincidence that our laird’s 
son and successor married an Ogilvie — Janet, daughter of Sir George 
Ogilvie of Duidugas, who evidently must be the George Ogilvie, also 
an owner of books, with whom, according to Forbes Leith in his letter 
to Beattie, the laird of Tolquhon was connected? John Ogilvie, the 
parson of Cruden, in 1555 was created by Pope Paul IV a Canon of 
Aberdeen, 3 and was still alive on 1st November 1570. when he witnessed 
a feu charter of certain lands in Old Aberdeen.* 

Of course we have been wandering in a realm of pure conjecture, 
though it is conjecture with more than a dash of probability in it. But 
it is enough to have placed on record two books that belonged to our 
scholarly old laird of Tolquhon, and to note that they associate his 
library with a group of distinguished and highly cultured men — the 
last and, in some respects, the finest flowering of the medieval church in 
Scotland. 

Two other volumes belonging to the old Tolquhon Castle library 
were in the possession of the late Miss Fyers, Camp Cottage, Kirkton of 
Maryculter, a descendant of the family. One of these books, which 
unfortunately lacks the title-page, is an interesting folio in lettres hatardes, 
printed in Paris by Maistre Nicole de la Barre, 1518. The work is 
entitled Croniques et Mirouer Hystorial de France, a translation of the 
Latin original by Robert Gaguin. On folio AAii, recto, with which the 

‘ Dum ego et Joannes Ogilvius, qui nunc apud Scotos Crodanam regit ecclesiain^ vir ut generis 
claritate ita Uteris et rnoribus ornatissimusj una {nam mulium una esse solebamus) in ripa Lossaei 
amnis deambularemus, principium illud sermonem Horatii {nam Horaiius prae manibus erat) . . . 
nobis occasionem dedit,'^ etc. Volusenus De Animi Tranquillitatey ed. 1751, p. 100. 

2 Letters and Papers {Foreigyi and Domestic), Henry TV//, ed. J. Gairdner, vol. is. p. 131, No. 395. 

* Ant. Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iii. pp. 119-20. 

* Fasti Aberdonenses, pp. 128-9. 
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copy, which is in a late eighteenth-century binding, now begins, is the 
signature “lYilliame Forbes of Tolquhon, 1588,” and also that of John 
Forbes Leith of Whit eha ugh, 1778, Other owners, who have left their 
names on the last page, were “ Jhone Meldrum, Marchemond Herald,” 
and “Thome Meldrum burgis of Aberdene.” 

The other volume is a large folio blackletter Bible, printed at London 
by Christoiiher Barker in 1583. It is of interest, because it bears on the 
title-page the signature of George Ogilvy. On folio 532, verso (being 
the blank page at the end of the Old Testament). William Forbes, the 
twelfth and last laird, has entered the particulars of his marriage to 
Anna Leith, daughter of John Leith of Whitehaugh, and the births of 
his children, three sons and two daughters. Very curiously, the names 
and dates have been carefully blacked out. 

Doubtless other books belonging to the old laird still survive, scattered 
about the public and x^rivate libraries of Great Britain and America : 
but inquiry has failed to trace any of them. 

In 1550 our laird, who three years previously had succeeded his 
father, fallen at Pinkie, was bound over in two thousand x^ounds, for 
his son and “friends” {i.e. relatives), not to trouble the Provost and 
Baillies of Aberdeen. ^ Whatever the disxJute may have been, it left 
no abiding ill-will, for on 27th October 1578 he was elected a burgess of 
the city.- As a witness to writs his name is constantly found, and it is 
clear he was a much resxiected man whose assistance in legal matters 
was constantly sought by his neighbours. He added considerably to 
his XJatrimony, x^archasing in 1585 the lands of Woodland, Knaxierna 
and half of Tullimad.^ 

In national affairs his axipearances are few, but uniformly creditable. 
On 2nd September 1574 he signed at Aberdeen the “Band of the Baronis 
in the North,” x^rofessing allegiance to the Regency of Morton.^ And 
on 30th January 1580, along with other northern barons, he was directed 
by the Privy Council, in accordance with measures then being taken to 
comx:)ose the feud between the Gordons and the Forbeses, “to subscrive 
sic formes of assuirances as salbe x>resentit unto thame, notit by the 
clerk of Counsale, to induir unto the first day of August nixt to cum, 
within XXIIII houris nixt eftir they be chairgit thairto, under the x^ane 
of rebellioun.” = On 23rd Ax^ril following it was rexiorted to the Council 
that the required assurance had duly been given.® But the quarrels 
were too deex^-rooted thus easily to be comxiosed. and on 10th July 


^ Req. Council Aberdeen, voL i. p. 138. 
3 Ibid. 

^ Ibid., vol. iii. p. 201. 


- J. Davidson, Genealogy of the House of Tolquhon, p, 14. 
* Reg. Rrivy Council, vol. ii. p. 4U1. 

® Ibid., p. 27!). 
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Tolqiilion associated himself with others of his name in renewed com- 
plaints against the Gordons. ^ On 19th February 1589 he sends in a 
petition to the Council, stating that he ought not to be included among 
those whom Lord Forbes and the Master of Forbes are charged to enter 
before the King and Council as pledges for the good conduct of the 
Forbeses, seeing that he is not a tenant of Lord Forbes, but is “ane gentil- 
man holding his landis immediatlie of his Majestie, and the same landis 
and his dwelling lyand in Buchane, and he, his haill tennentis and 
servantis, being subject to the course of justice.” It would be unreason- 
able, he urges, to “burdyn the said complenair that duellis laich in 
Buchane with the disobedience of ony brokin men of the surename of 
Forbes ” residing in Mar and Strathdon. The Council admitted the 
force of his contention, and granted the exoneration that he craved. - 
Our laird’s loyalty and restraining action ipion his tenantry amid the 
inveterate feuds of the time are again appreciatively referred to in 
connection with a complaint by two of his tenants on 24th June 1590.® 

William Forbes did not live long to enjoy the comforts of his ‘‘houiss 
tour and place,” for he was dead before 22nd March 1596.^ What has 
been stated to be his portrait by Jamesone, in the possession of Lord 
Saltoun and formerly at Philorth House, is reproduced in Musa Latina 
Aherdonensis-. but unfortunately it is a portrait not of our laird but of 
his son, also William, whose daughter married Sir Alexander Fraser of 
Philorth — hence the reason for her father’s portrait being there. In 
1596, when our William Forbes died, Jamesone was only six or seven 
years old. Probably the old laird's expenditure had outrun his means: 
at all events, throughout the next century the family fell more and more 
into embarrassment. The tenth laird made a bold effort to right himself 
by participation in the Darien Scheme, whose colla]ise spelt ruin to the 
House of Tolquhon. In 1716 the estate had to be sold, and on 5th 
September 1718 the eleventh laird, who had refused to abandon the 
home of his fathers, was wounded and dislodged by a party of redcoats.® 
Tolquhon ultimately j^assed to the Earls of Aberdeen, and a portion of 
the castle was inhabited as a farmhouse until well into the last century. 
In 1929 the ruins were handed over by the Earl of Haddo to the custody 
of the Ancient Monuments Department of His Majesty’s Office of Works. 

Mr J. C. M. Ogilvie Forbes of Boyndlie has in his possession the 
original manuscript of Matthew Lumsden’s Descri ption of Uie Genealogie 
of the House of Forbes, as continued down to 1667 by William Forbes of 

* Reg. Privy Council. nn. - /6iri.. vol. iv. p. 35ti. » /bW.. pp. : r/. p. 570. 

* Davidson, op. cil., p. 15. The date is given as 17th Febiuaiy 1590 by A. and H. Taylor, The 

House of Forbes, p. 390. s Davidson, op. cif.. p. 17. 
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Leslie. That this BojTidlie manuscript is Forbes’s original draft is clearly 
shown by the fact that it contains at the end of it a number of memoranda 
and jottings about further matters which Forbes wished to clear up 
with a view to making the treatise still more complete. For the most 
part these memoranda are concerned with minute details of local 
genealogy; but at the head of them is the following surprising state- 
ment : 

“Nota the renowned Navigatour Martine Forbisher is descended of 
the house of Tolquhone but tyme hath worne out the knowledge of his 
parents.” 

The authorities upon Sir Martin Frobisher know nothing about this 
alleged Scottish descent. It would be extremely interesting were 
confirmation of it to be forthcoming. 


II. 

To the March 1925 issue of the Aberdeen University Revieio I contri- 
buted a full descriptive survey of the ruins in their then condition. It is 
sufficient, therefore, in the present paper to resume the main features 
of the castle, and to describe in greater fulness the new details revealed 
in the course of the operations carried out by the Ancient Monuments 
Department. 

Whereas most of the contemporary mansions in Aberdeenshire were 
built upon one of the numerous varieties of the tower-house plan, Wilham 
Forbes chose to erect his “new wark’’ on the design of a rectangular 
block enclosing a court, Preston’s Tower being incorporated into the 
north-east angle of the additions. This courtyard (see plans at end, 
figs. 12, 13) measures 68 feet by 50 feet. In the centre of the north 
front (figs. 3, 4) is the gatehouse (fig. 5) which, with its arched portal, 
flanked by sturdy drum-towers with heavily grated windows, and 
enriched with moulded stringcourses, grotesque figurines, fancifrd gun- 
loops, and coats-of-arms, has an unusual and somewhat imposing effect. 
The gatehouse is dated 1586. It is balanced on the east side by Preston’s 
Tower, and on the other side by a round tower (figs. 3, 6, 10) salient from 
the north-west angle of the castle. This round tower corresponds to a 
square tower (fig. 7) projected at the south-eastern angle — the whole 
arrangement thus forming a remarkable and very well thought-out 
application, to a courtyard castle, of the so-called Z-plan, in which 
angle towers are echeloned at each of two diagonally opposite corners 
of the main building. Beside the gatehouse is a panel with the following 
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[Photn, D. L. iltdd. 

Fig. 3. Tolquhon Castle: view of North Front. 





Fig. 4. Tolqulion Castle about 1840. 

From the painting by James Giles, R.G.A., note at Whitehaugh. 
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finely cut inscription; — AL-THIS* WARKE EXCEP • THE • AULD • 
TOUR WAS • BEGUN • BE • WILLIAM • FORBES ■ 15 • APRILE • 1584 
• AND • ENDIT • BE • HIM ■ 20 • OCTOBER • 1589. 

The principal apartments occupy the south side of the quadrangle 
and take the form of a long building with a “jam” or staircase wing 
attached. In the basement, which is vaulted, are the kitchen and three 
cellars, with two service stairs to the main floor above. Midway in this 
wing a round staircase tower (figs. 7, 8) projects upon the courtyard. 



{Photo, D. L. Meild. 

Fig. 5. Tolquhon Castle: view of Gatehouse. 

and contains in its basement a stone shelf for dishes, conveniently placed 
for the service window in the kitchen. The main entrance in the “jam” 
is a fine arched portal, and Avithin a spacious scale-and-platt stair, 
mounting over a Amulted guardroom, gives access to the first floor. 
Here is a handsome and well-lit hall, measuring 37 feet by 19 feet, with 
a sandstone pavement of hexagonal flags interlocking Avith smaller 
squares. Beyond the hall is the solar or jiriA ate room, off Avhich opens 
a small oratory. Access to the upper storey is obtained by a Avheel 
stair in the drum toAver, AA'hich aboAe the eaA’^es leA'el is corbelled out 
into a picturesque corbie-stepped cap-house. There is a secret chamber, 
perhaps a “lug,” forming an entresol in the end Avail of the priA'ate room, 
and reached by a hatch from the floor aboAe. OA^er the main stair 
landing in the “jam” are tAvo storeys of Ihing rooms, served by a small 
Avheel stair. 
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This main portion of the castle forms a building by itself, and was 
constructed as a unit. It is structurally separate from the east wing. 



[/'/(..(.I, D. L. MiJJ. 

Fig. 8. Tolquhon Castle: Ttiwer in Couityanl. 


and the west wing was later built on to the “jam" — as a])])ears from a 
well-marked joint. The west wing is of two storeys, containing in the 
basement vaulted cellars and a brew house, and on the first floor a 
spacious gallery, measuring 57 feet by II feet. In the roiind tower at 
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the north-west corner are a vaulted cellar and two bedrooms, the lower 
one vaulted, and the upper one being reached by a small turret stair. 

The north or gatehouse wing again forms a structural unit, set in 
between Preston’s Tower and the west wing. As it is dated midway 
in the building period, it was probably erected next after the south or 
main wing, and the two lateral wings completed last of all: although it 
is equally clear that the whole castle forms one design, and was so con- 
templated from the outset. The north wing contains in its basement 
the trance and guardhouses all vaulted, and on the upper floor an 
extension of the gallery, with alcoves in the drum towers. 

The east wing, which is greatly ruined and has not been vaulted, 
appears to have provided offices in the basement and guests’ rooms 
above. At its south end is the bakehouse, with two ovens in the square 
tower, the two upper storeys of which were bedrooms, reached by a 
turret stair. Through a hatch in the floor of the lower bedroom a small 
“pit” or prison is reached, behind the ovens. 

The only other castle in the north of Scotland that at all closely 
resembles Tolquhon Castle is Boyne, near Portsoy. Here the symmetrical 
quadrangular lay-out, not being impeded by an older tower, is carried 
out with even greater konsequenz than at Tolquhon. ^ Somewhat similar 
accommodation, though on a less symmetrical design, is provided by the 
“palace” at Dunnottar: ^ while the newer building of Edzell Castle ® 
also has points of resemblance to Tolquhon. Between the old house of 
Schivas, also in the parish of Tarves, and the south wing of Tolquhon, 
the resemblance in plan is so close, and the details, such as the ornate 
gunloops, are so precisely similar, that it is hardly possible to doubt 
they are both the work of the same master mason.* 

An interesting feature about Tolquhon Castle is the large outer 
court (see plan, fig. 14), with a fore-gate (fig. 9) and “ laich-bigging,” 
including a dovecot at the north-east corner. On the west side of this 
there still exists an ample pleasance (see plan, fig. 14, and illustration, 
fig. 10) showing a cruciform arrangement of trees in two broad inter- 
secting avenues of sombre old hollies and yews. If this lay-out is also 
due to the seventh laird, we are still more impressed by his advanced 
ideas. Connected with the pleasance are a curious series of twelve 
small recesses, probably for skeps, in the forecourt wall (fig. 10). Similar 
provision may be seen in the precinct wall at Pluscarden Priory, and in 

> See my description of Boyne Castle in Trans. Banff Field Club, Oct. 1031, pp. 60-81. 

2 See my Dunnottar Castle, 3rd ed., pp. 41-8. 

’ See my paper in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixv. p. 133. 

* See description of Schivas by Jlr J. Fenton Wyness, F.S.A.Scot., in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixiii. 
pp. 384-91; also Country Life, vol. Ixxxiv., No. 2165 (July 16, 1038), pp. 68-0. 



Fig. 9. Tolqubon Castle: the Forecourt Gate. 
Drawn by James GileSj R,S,A., 1838. 
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one of the old walls in the policies of Hatton Castle, near Turriff. All 
round the castle are the survivors of fine old beech and ash trees. The 
state of these ancient policies, before the castle was taken over by His 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Works, may be best recalled in a passage 



[Phntn, n. L. Mnki. 


Fig. 10. Tolquhon Ca.stle: view in pleasance. looking towards Xortli-West Tower. 

from the third chapter of Keniluorth, which is so apt in every particular 
that it might well have been written about Tolquhon: — 

“They stood now in an avenue overshadowed by such old trees as 
we have described, and which had been l)ordered at one time by high 
hedges of yew and holly. But these, having been untrimmed for many 
years, had run up into great bushes, or rather dwarf trees, and now 
encroached, with their dark and melancholy boughs, upon the road w Inch 
they once had screened. The avenue itself was grown uj) with grass, 
and, in one or two places, interrupted by piles of withered l)rushwood. 
which had been lopped from the trees cut down in the neighbouring 
park, and was here stacked for drying. Formal walks and avenues, 
which, at ditferent points, crossed this ])rincipal approacli. were, in like 
manner, choked up and interrupted t)v piles of brushwood and billets, 
and in other places by underwood and branddes. Besides the general 
effect of desolation which is so .strongly impressed, whenever we behold 
the contrivances of man wasted and obliterated by neglect, and witness 
the marks of social life effaced gradually by the influence of vegetation, 
the size of the trees and the outspreading extent of their boughs, diffused 
a gloom over the scene, even when the sun was at the highest, and made 
a ijroportionatc inqires,sion on the mind of those who visited it." 
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The principal discoveries that have been made, during the conserva- 
tion proceedings, are in connection with clearing out Preston’s Tower. 
Above its basement only the two outer walls remain, and these in a 
greatly ruined state. The interior walls had fallen into the court and 
filled it with a mass of ruin. Preston’s Tower measures 40 feet 6 inches 
by 29 feet, and at ground level the walls are 7 feet 6 inches thick. On 
its north-west corner three corbels of a machicolated “round” or angle 
turret still exist, at a height of 4.5 feet above ground. The masonry of 
the “Auld Tour” is much more massive than that of the later buildings, 
being composed of larger boulders with fewer pinnings. A vaulted 
cellar occupies the basement, and is lit by a single loophole on the north 
and west faces. The entrance, defended by outer and inner doors, is 
in the south wall. Although the upper part has now disaijpeared, 
voussoirs lying amid the ruins sivow that it terminated in a pointed arch 
having a hood-mould, bevelled above and hollowed underneath, resting 
on plain stops of which the west one was carved with a rosette. This 
detail is quite in keeping with a date about the end of the fourteenth 
century. Midway in the east side of the entrance passage a straight 
mural stair leads up to the hall on the first floor. In the west wall 
there has been a service stair, descending from the screens end of the hall 
as a vice and finishing with three straight steps down into the cellar, 
the lowest being at a height of 9 inches above the floor. This arrangement 
is very unusual. The hall is now greatly ruined. At its northern or dais 
end is a large fireplace, 7 feet wide, with jambs showing a filleted and 
quirked edge roll between hollows. The hall was lit by a large window 
on either hand, with seats in their ingoings: the west window Avas blocked 
Avhen the gatehouse Aving Avas built. In the north-east corner is an 
aumbry. The main stair enters the hall at the soAith-east corner, and 
here also is placed the garderobe. In connection AA'ith William Forbes’s 
additions a door aa jis slap]>ed through so as to giA e access to the east AA’ing. 

In clearing away the fallen stones which encumbered the toA\er. an 
exceedingly fine heraldic stone aajis discoAered (fig. 11). It displays in 
bold relief a shield of heater pattern bearing arms, a cross-crosslet fitchee 
for Leith betAA’een three bear’s heads muzzled and couped for Forbes, 
surmounted by a tilting helmet, mantled and haA’ing a bear’s head as a 
crest. William Forhes. the fifth laird, aaIio succeeded in 1509. married 
a daughter of Leith of Barnes. On the dexter spandrel is carA ed in high 
relief a symbol resembling air early form of arable numeral four. This 
stone is one of the first jiieces of inedieA’al heraldic sculpture remaining 
in the north of Scotland. 

('lose south of Preston’s ToAA'er the castle aacII AAas discoA ored. It is 
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5 feet in diameter and 19 feet deep, cradled in rubble. The well is 
inconveniently near to two doors in the eastern wing, than which it is 
probably older. 

Removal of the ruins of the fallen Preston’s Tower has enabled a 

complete plan of the east wing to be made. 
Its middle compartment in the basement 
contains a vat, with a drain to the outside. 
The gutter which runs round the newer 
buildmgs is not continued round Preston’s 
Tower, the walls of which are built upon a 
foundation of bordders. Both at the north- 
west and south-east corners of the tower, 
tusks of the early barmkin wall still remain, 
and portions of this wall seem to be embodied 
in the present outer wall of the east wing. 
The courtyard is neatly cobbled (see fig. 8). 

The work of consolidation disclosed a 
number of interesting features in the 
sixteenth-century buildings, notably a fine 
carved pendant in the west window of the 
hall. It retains a slender iron ring which 
may have been used for hanging a bird 
cage. Among the miscellaneous carved 
fragments that ha^'e been found are two pieces showing that there has 
been a second royal coat-of-arms, as well as the one on the gatehouse. 
Probably tbis other one was on Preston’s Tower. 

One of the lamentable results of the dilaxfidation that overtook 
Tolquhon Castle during the last century has been the disajjpearance of 
its painted ceilings. People still living remember their last mouldering 
traces. All that is known of them is that the joists in some of the chief 
rooms were covered with scripture texts. No doubt they were similar 
in character to those which still charm us at Crathes and Delgaty. The 
total de.struction of these paintings is the more to be regretted, because 
we may be sure that so cultured and imaginative a bauherr as our old 
laird would have finished his ceilings with decorations of uncommon 
interest. 

In the course of their oi5erations in tidying ujj the old iJolicies, the 
Commissioners of Works have formed a lovely lakelet on the south- 
east side, where formerly was an ugsome swamp, and have planted 
divers flowers on its banks. Out of the ruined “ laich-bigging, ” on the 

' Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ii. p. 313. 



Fig. 11. Heraldic Stone found among 
ruins of tlie ‘’Auld Tour.” 




Fig. 12. Tolquhon Castle: Plan of Basement. 
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east side of the forecourt, a charming little keeper’s cottage has been 
fashioned. For all these doings of the Ancient Monuments Department 
no praise can be too high. Thus carefully tended and shielded from 
all further dilapidation, the Castle of Tolquhon has become one of the 
most delightful, as it is certainly one of the most interesting, baronial 
ruins in Aberdeenshire. Only a decent road of approach is necessary 
for its attractions to become fully known to lovers of the picturesque 
and admirers of our national heritage in architecture. 

I am particularly indebted to Mr David L. Medd for the admirable 
series of measured drawings and photographs wliich he has prepared for 
this paper. The views of the castle by Giles are reproduced by courtesy 
of the Council of the Third Spalding Club. 

Additional Note. 

Since the foregoing was in type, yet another volume belonging to 
the erudite old laird has turned up in Aberdeen University Library. 
It is De ScrijJturae Sanctae Auihoritate, Ceriitudine, Firmitate et Abso- 
Inta Perfectione . . . Heinrychi BuUinyeri Libri duo. addressed to 
Henry \ III, quarto. Zurich, 1.538. On the title page is the signature 
IT illeame forbes of tolquhone, and also (twice repeated) that of an earlier 
owner. Alexander Arbuthnot, Principal of King’s College, 1569-83. 

The two volumes belonging to the late Miss Fyers have now been 
acquired by Aberdeen University Library. 
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Monday, ^th May 1938. 

THOMAS YULE, W.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following Candidates were elected 
Fellows : — 

Rev. Alexander Halliday of Church of Scotland Livingstonia Mission, 
Chasefu, Lundazi, Fort Jameson, N. Rhodesia. 

Rev. Arthur Laurence Harriss, The Rectorj-. Great Stambridge, Essex. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) Bequeathed by The Rev. Thomas Burns, C.B.E., D.D., 

F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Seventy-five Communion Tokens. 

Two Beggars’ Badges. Weem. 

Beggar’s Badge. St Andrews. 

Chimney-Sweep's Badge. Leith. 

Porter’s Badge. Leith and Newhaven Ferry. 

(2) By Cecil Brooker, through Miss Henrietta Tayler, London. 
Half Thistle Merk of James VI. 1603. 

Pocket Mirror which belonged to David, Lord Ogilvy (1725-1803). 

(3) By The Directors of the Ormiston Coal Company Limited. 

Shovel of beech wood, foimd in old coal workings in the 1-foot seam 
at Ormiston, East Lothian. 

(4) By J. Wardlaw Ramsay, Tillicoultry. 

Fragments of a Cinerary Urn, found in a sand-pit 2 feet below the 
surface, half a mile east of Tillicoultry, Clackmannan. 

(5) By The Master of Polm arth, through A. Ingles, Burlington 

House, Hawick. 

Eighteen Flakes of cream-coloured flint, struck from one core, found 
6 inches below the surface near the mouth of Harden Glen, Hawick. 

(6) By John Graham, Solicitor, Royal Bank Buildings, Cumnock, 

Ayrshire. 

Wooden Spade, found in an old mineral working on the farm of 
Hindsward, near the village of Skares, in the parish of Old Cumnock. 
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(7) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Ale Bicker from Dunblane. 

(8) By Mrs Isabella M. Christie, Mansfield, Arbroath. 

Relics from the excavation of a Stone Circle near Rig Hill, Nitli Lodge, 
New Cumnock: — Small Cinerary Urn, Incense Cup) LTrn, fragments of 
another, and Stone Axe-hammer. {See previous Communication by 
Alex. G. McTieod, p. 241.) 

(9) By Andrew Hamilton, Maneight, New Cumnock, Ayrshire. 

Relics from the excavation of a Bronze Age Burial Site at Beoch, 
Neiv Cumnock, Ayrshire : — Fragments of a Beaker, fragments of Cinerary 
Urns, and a Ring Marked Stone. {See previous Communication by 
Alex. G. McLeod, p. 235.) 

The following Donations to the Library were intimated, and thanks 
voted to the Donors: — 

(1) By His Majesty’s Government. 

Ancient Monuments of Great Britain. List of Monuments (to 31st 
December 1937) prepared by the Commissioners of ^Yorks. London, 1938. 

(2) By Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., LL.D., President. 

The Roman Pottery Kilns at Little London, Torksey, Lines. By 
Adrian Oswald, M.A. Shirebrook, 1937. 

(3) By Professor H. Dragendorff, Hon. Fellow, the Author. 

Georgine Juhasz: Die Sigillaten von Brigetio. Reprint from Gnomon, 
Yol. 14, Part 2, February 1938. 

(4) By A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot. 

University of London Institute of Archeeology. Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Recent Archa'ological Discoveries (1933-1938) in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, March-May 1938. 

(5) By Ramsay Traquair, School of Architecture, McGill Uni- 

versity, Montreal. 

Montreal and the Indian Trade vSilver. Reprinted from The Canadian 
Historical Review, March 1938. 

The following Communications were read: — 
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I. 

EXCAVATIONS AT BIRRENS, 1936-1937. By ERIC BIRLEY, M.A., 
F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A., WITH Contributions by I. A. RICHMOND, 
M.A., F.S.A.Scot., F.S.A., J. A. STANFIELD, and W. PERCA^ 
HEDLEAL F.S.A. 

In presenting this report ^ I may be allowed to express my thanks to 
my collaborators. Mr I. A. Richmond paid a visit, which proved most 
instructive, to the excavations of 1936, shared in the direction of the 
work undertaken in the following season, and has contributed the sections 
of this report which describe the rampart of the fort and its water- 
supply, besides giving general help with the sections for which he is not 
directly responsible: Mr Richmond undertook the surveying of the 

^ The following abbreviations aro employed: — 

AA-“* . . . Archcpologia JEHana, 2nd-4tU series. 

CIL . . . Corpus Inscriptionum Latiuarum, 

CW- . . . Transactions, new series, of the Cumberland and Westmorland 

Antiquarian and Archfeological Society. 

Fdlzer . . . E. Fdlzer, Die Bilderschnsseln (ter ostgallischen SigiUaia-Manufakturen, 

Bonn. 1013. 

Hofhehn . . E. Hitterling, Das frUhromische Lager bei Hofheim i. T., Wiesbaden, 

1013. 

JRS . . . Journal of Roman Studies. 

Niederbieber . . F. Oolmann, Die Keramik des Kasiells X iederbiebery Frankfurt a.M., 

1011. 

NMA . . . National Museum of Antiquities. 

O. . . . F. Oswald. Index of Figure-types on Terra Sigillata, Liverpool, 

1036-1937. 

ORL . . . Der obergermanisch-ratische Limes des Romerreiehes (Reports of the 

German Limes Commission). 

PSAS . . . Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

Ricken, Saalburg . H. Ricken, Die Bilderschusseln der Kastelle Saalburg und Zugmantel, 
in Saalburg Jahrbueh, viii., 1034. 

RWS~ . . . Sir George Macdonald, The Roman Wall in Scotland, second edition, 

1034. 

Well-known excavation reports are indicated by the name of the site in italics; it will be 
convenient to give further references here to those sites which have been reported upon in AA or 
CW: 

AA^, viii. . . Corbridge, 1011. 

AA^, vii. . . Dentofl Hall turret. Chapel House milecastle. 

AA^, XV. , . Corbridge, 1038. 

(!AV“, xi. . . Poliross Burn milecastle. 

CW-, xiii. . . High House milecastle, Birdosicald, High House, and Appletree turrets 

Throp fort. 

CW^ XXX. . . Birdosicald fort. 

VOL. LXXII. 
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structures examined in 1937, and has also drawn the figure illustrating 
the two west gateways, found in 1893 and 1936 respectively. Mr J. A. 
Stanfield, besides drawing most of the decorated Samian ware and the 
bronzes, has contributed valuable notes on the most interesting of the 
former material: and Mr W. Percy Hedley has provided notes on the 
coins. During both seasons Mr lY. L. George, B.A., assisted in the direction 
of the excavations, and he has given considerable help in the examination 
of the pottery; I have had the benefit of consulting Mr F. G. Simpson. 
Hon. F.S.A.Scot., in connection with some of the latter material. Mr 
R. C. Reid undertook the business arrangements, and saw to it that the 
work to be detailed presently should not be curtailed for lack of funds or 
labour; and Thomas Batey, my foreman, showed himself equally 
competent as an excavator and as a trainer of the local men whom we 
employed. 


I. Introduction. 

Tlie original excavations at Birrens in 1895 ^ aimed at proving the 
Roman date of the visible defences and securing as complete a plan as 
possible of the interior arrangements of the fort ; and both objects were 
attained, with a success all the more noteworthy because of its stimulat- 
ing influence on the development of scientific excavation elsewhere. 
Furthermore, considerable incidental light was thrown on the history of 
Birrens in Roman times, not merely by the inscriptions, coins, and other 
relics found, but by the discovery of evidence for a drastic rebuilding of 
the fort after a violent destruction. But no attemi)t was made to 
discover whether the two structural periods between them accounted 
for the whole or only a jiart of the occupation of Birrens by the Romans ; 
and, with pottery not yet established as a means of dating, there was 
no guide other than that provided by the inscriptions and coins to the 
time when the fort was first built or to the total length of the occiqia- 
tion. Among the inscriptions, only one was directly dated, to a.d. 158,2 
and none could be shown to be earlier or later than the second century; 
the brief coin list gave no cause to assume an occupation antecedent or 
subsequent to that century; * and it seemed to follow that tlie history 
of Birrens must have been similar to that of any xVntonine fort in 
Scotland , established before the middle, and finally abandoned before 
the end, of the second century. 

But as time went on it became clear that Birrens could not be placed 

* P.SAS, XXX., 1890, pp. 81-199; reprint, pp. 1-119. 

2 Ephemeris Epigraphica, ix. 1230 (correcting the reading given in PSAS, xxx. p. 129). 

" Cf. PSAS, lii., 1918, p. 217. 
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in the same category as Newstead or the forts of the Antonine Vallum. 
The historical attribution of the different structural periods at Newstead 
can hardly be settled without further digging/ and here we must confine 
ourselves to noting the mere fact that they outnumbered the two periods 
at Birrens. But excavation in the forts of the northern limes regularly 
produced three periods attributable to the occupation inaugurated by 
Lollius Urbicus, and it became clear that the discreijancy cordd oidy 
be explained in one or more of three ways: (1) Birrens had been occupied 
for a shorter period than the other forts; a priori this was not a likely 
suggestion. (2) It had succeeded in escaping one of the destructions 
which overwhelmed the forts farther north; this possibility was clearly 
strengthened by the results, to be referred to later, obtained by 
excavation at Risingham and High Rochester. (3) The two periods 
noted in 1895 represented a part only of its occupation; I will show 
presently that this explanation seemed certain to me, but I must first 
deal briefly with a different reading of the evidence, which was largely 
the cause of my undertaking excavation at Birrens. 

In the concluding chapter of the second edition of his Roman Wall 
in Scotla7id, Sir George Macdonald, adopting the second of the above 
explanations, made his interijretation of the evidence from Birrens a 
touchstone for the vicissitudes of the Antonine frontier. His argument 
may be summarised thus: ^ The inscription of A.D. 158, already referred 
to, must beloirg to the second of the two observed periods, for the 
circumstances under which it was found showed that it was still in 
position when Birrens was deserted for the last time; there was no 
break in the occupation of the site between that date and the final 
destruction of the fort; and the archseological evidence showed that the 
site had lain derelict after circa a.d. 19G. Ei'go. Birrens (like Hadrian's 
Wall) had escajied the disaster which overwhelmed the Antonine Vallum 
in the early years of Commodus; and if it was not occupied later than 
A.D. 196, the Antonine Itinerary, in which one route has Birrens as its 
northern terminus, must be assigned to the time of Commodus at latest: 
and the absence from it of the forts farther north showed that they, and 
the Antonine Vallum, must already have been abandoned under that 
emperor. 

This is not the place to discuss the wider question as to the history 
of the Roman Wall in Scotland, though the sequel will show that my 
interpretation of the evidence differs widely from Sir George Macdonald’s ; 
but it is necessary to set forth the reasons which led me to reject the 

'■ Cf. DragcndorfF's acute observations in JRS, i., 1911, p. 135. 

= EWS^ p. 478. 
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above interpretation of the evidence from Birrens, and to initiate the 
recent excavations there in order to prove my jjoint.’^ 

In the first place, I concurred in thinking that Birrens had escaped 
the disaster of circa A.D. 180, because its position suggested that Birrens 
should he regarded as an element in the Hadrianic frontier rather than 
as a link in the Roman occupation of Scotland. The accompanying 
sketch-map (fig. 1 ) will serve to emphasise the close similarity between 
its position and that of Netherby or Bewcastle in relation to Hadrian’s 



Fig. 1, Hadrian’s Wall and its outliers. 


Wall, and those forts are known by inscriptions ^ to haA e been estab- 
lished by Hadrian. The three forts form a screen, thrust forward eight 
or nine miles beyond the Wall, into an area wliere archa'ology suggests 
that there was then a considerable native population. There has been 
no scientific excavation at Netherby, and Bewcastle did not receive 
attention until 1937,3 > 3 ^^ Richmond’s excavations at Risingham and 
High Rochester in 1935 showed that both forts had escaped the destruc- 
tion which overwhelmed the Antonine Wall in the time of Commodus ; and 
if they escaped, it seemed unlikely that the nearer outliers in the west, 
less easily accessible from the northern limes, should have been affected. 

'■ A pifUininary outline of the views here set forth was given in a review of KWS- in Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of ,\ewcasHe-upon-Tyne, 4th series, vi. p. 2S1 (11134); cf. also Dumfries- 
shire and Oalloicay Transactions, x.v. pp. 157-170, from which the following discussion has been 
expanded. 

- CIL, vii. 061, Xetherby; 078, Bewcastle. 

’ Cf. CW'^, xxxviii. pp. l‘.l5-237. ' AA*, xiii. pp. 170-108. 
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But the evidence from High Rochester seemed even more apposite 
to the study of Birrens. because until 1895 no Roman site in the north 
of Britain had been so completely examined. As in the case of Birrens 
in 1895, High Rochester, in the middle of last century, was examined 
with a view to obtaining a plan of its interior arrangements, and the 
excavators distinguished traces of two distinct i^eriods of occupation, 
which could be matched with building-inscriptions of two periods, 
Antoninus Pius ^ and the early years of the third century.'^ But Mr 
Richmond has been able to show that, in jilace of the two jaeriods revealed 
by the jirevious excavations at High Rochetser, there were as many as 
five, the last of which must be assigned, on the evidence of pottery, to 
the early years of the fourth century. That seemed to justify the pre- 
sumption that further digging at Birrens would reveal more than the 
two periods distinguished in 1895, especially when it was remembered 
that in 1895 it was not yet a commonplace tliat the Roman occupation 
of the north of Britain was subdivided into so many distinct periods. 
And the fact that excavations or chance finds had shown the other 
outliers — High Rochester, Risingham, Bewcastle. and Xetherby — to have 
continued in Roman hands, not merely throughout the third century, 
but well into the fourth, ^ seemed to justify the suspicion that Birrens 
had not been left unoccupied after the destruction of A.D. 196. 

When I turned to consider the evidence from Birrens itself, it seemed 
to show that my suspicion was justified. It had been demonstrated, 
indeed, that the gold coin of Constantins Chlorus recorded from there 
has no necessary connection with the iiresence of the Romans at Birrens, 
since it had seen long use as an amulet; ^ and the cut-glass beaker, for 
which a late date had at first seemed certain, might well have reached 
the site at a c-onsiderably earlier time.® But among the inscriptions 
there were three which, though they are not dated, should belong to 
the third century rather than the second, namely, two dedications to 
Mercury by a college of his worshi]>pers ® and the altar set uii by the 
architect Amandus in honour of Brigantia.^ The attribution of the 
latter altar to the third century has been confirmed by Mr S. X. Miller’s 
convincing identification of the dedicator with the Valerius Amandus 
attested on a German inscription of A.D. 208,® and the style of the two 
altars to Mercury clearly best fits such a date : the complicated ligatures 
on one of them and the abbreviation of a rare nomen to its first three 
letters on the other cannot lightly be ignored. Furthermore, an examina- 

^ CIL, vii. 1041. 2 CIL, vii. 1043. etc. 

’ Cf. Birley, Three Notes on Roman Cumberland, in CW^ xxxi. pp. 137-147; Richmond, AA‘, 
xiii. cii. * PSAS, lii. p. 219. ^ Ibidem, and cf. p. 335 below. 

« CIL, vii. 1069 and 1070. ’ CIL, vii. 1062. » JRS, xxvii. pp. 208-209. 
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tion of the 1895 plan suggested that it retained evidence of more than 
two structural periods, and that the inscription of A.D. 158 could not be 
associated with the last of them. 

In the central block of buildings, Sites IX— XY, the plan only presents 
two structural periods — “primary” shown in black and “secondary” 
in blue; but when the “secondary” walling is eliminated, as in fig. 2, 
it will be seen that there is still more than one period represented, for 
the buildings numbered X and XIV plainly interfere with the symmetry 
of the block. Site X makes an extremely awkward junction with IX, 
and leaves no room even for pedestrian traffic on the west side of the 
Granary XI; Site XIY is an obvious addition to XIII, and similarly 
blocks access to the street wdiich must originally have run between 
XIII and the Granary XY; and the 1895 plan shows “secondary” 
walling overlying part of XIY. If we eliminate these intrusive structirres, 
we obtain the intelligible arrangement of five buildings shown on the 
accompanjung fig. 3: in the centre is the ‘principia. Site XII; to the 
east of it are the prcetorium. Site XIII, and a granary; to the west the 
qufvstorium. Site IX, and another granary. And an accidental discovery 
from elsewhere allows the suggestion that this arrangement should be 
assigned to the re-occupation of Birrens attested by the inscription of 
A.D. 158. 

A military diploma discovered at Eining in Bavaria shows * that in 
A.D. 147 a vexillation of the second cohort of Tungrians was serving in 
the province of Raetia, and a comijarison with the Raetian diplomas 
for 153 and 157 suggests that the detachment only returned to Britain 
between those two dates. It seems clear that, for some reason, half of 
the regiment had been transferred for a time to strengtlien the garrison 
of Raetia, where it counted as an indexjendent cohors qiii?igenaria; and 
while it was on duty there some of the men in it became due for discharge 
from the army, on the comi>letion of their twenty-five years with the 
colours, and so it came to be included in the diploma which set forth the 
grant of the privileges customarily accorded to the soldiers qualified for 
honourable discharge, and named the regiments in the province which 
had men so qualified. One consequence was, that the gaiis in its ranks 
had to be filled by the enrolment of fresh recruits enlisted, as was usual 
in this period, in the province where the unit was serving, namely 
Raetia. That explains the occurrence, on an altar found at Birrens, of 
c{ives) Raeti milit{antes) in coh{orte secimda) Tungrorum.^ Recalled from 
Raetia when it was necessary for the cohort to occupy the milliary fort 

‘ CIL, xvi. 94; cf. Biilcy, A Sole on the second cohort of Tungrians, in CVf-, xxxv. p 56 et sen 

= CIL, vii. 1068. 
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of Birrens at full strength, the detachment brought with it these new 
recruits. But it seems to have brought with it something else as well. 

There is a remarkable feature about the central block of buildings at 
Birrens: not only the granaries, hut also the principia and the prcetorium 
are provided with frequent external buttresses (c/. fig. 3) of slighter 
construction and more widely spaced than in the granaries, in which it 
is usual to find buttresses jirovided. But the case is quite different 
with regimental headquarters and commandants’ houses; we know of 
no other fort in Britain where such buildings are treated in this way, 
but in Raetia there are several instances.^ It seems difficult to escape 
the conclusion that the excexJtional treatment of these two buildings 
at Birrens was a by-product of the half-cohort’s xreriod of service in Raetia, 
and that the inscription of A.D. 158 was set up in the first of the three 

onno 

Fig. 3. Central block, original state. 

periods which the plan allows us to distinguish in the central block of 
buildings. 

It has been argued, indeed, that the circumstances under which that 
inscription was found show that it was still in xmsition when Birrens 
was deserted for the last time, and that therefore it must have been set 
up when the princij^ia was rebuilt, not when it was originally constructed. ^ 
But that argument will not survive a critical examination. The dis- 
covery is recorded in the following terms: ^ “Some of these fragments 
were found near, others in, the well that was discovered within the area 
of the’’ princijna. In other words, the pieces were lying in the courtyard 
of the building: but if the inscription had been still in position when 
the fort was abandoned, its fragments should have been found fallen 
uiion the street to the south of the principia, for its original iiosition 
must have been in the front of that building, where it could be seen by 
people apxsroaching from the jwrta prcetoria. It can only be concluded 
that the inscription had been re-used, as was often the case, as a flag 
or flags in the paved courtyard. Analogies are not far to seek. It will 

* ORL, Ola (Sulz), 04 (Schierenhof). 60a (Ui-spring), 08 (Ruffcnhofon), 70 (Gnotzlicim). Cf. also 
2a (Niederberg) and 44 (Muirhardt) in Germania Superior. 

2 RWS% p. 478. ^ PSAS, xxx. p, 129, 
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be sufficient to refer to the fragments of the inscription recording the 
erection of the principia at Rough C’astle. found “in a hole among other 
debris” in the courtyard of the headquarters building there. and to the 
dedication to Antoninus Pius from the well in the principia at Bar Hill : - 
for on any interpretation of the three Antonine periods on the northern 
limes neither of these inscriptions can have been set up at the opening 
of the third and last occupation: indeed, though neither stone is dated, 
there can he no doubt that both were set up at the time of the erection 
of the two forts in the governorship of Lollius Urbicus. 

To sum up: it seemed clear that there were at least three structural 
periods represented in the remains planned in 1895, and that the first, 
not the last of them, must be associated with the inscription of A.D. 158: 
and further, that the fort was not finally abandoned at the close of the 
second century, but was re-occupied iu the third. 

It happened that the Dumfriesshii’e and Galloway Archaeological 
Society paid a visit, in the summer of 1935. to my excavations at 
Chesterholni. and I had occasion to discuss the problems of Birrens with 
its president, Mr R. C. Reid: he at once suggested that that Society 
should raise a fund large enough to allow of a trial excavation, and 
invited me to superintend the work. Permission to dig was readily 
granted by Mr and Mrs James Mackie, the proprietors, and the excava- 
tions took place in August 1936: their object was restricted to a fresh 
examination of the stratification, to discover what the total number of 
.striictural periods had been and, by applying increased knowledge of 
pottery evidence, to see whether I was justified in inferring for Birrens 
a history similar to that of the other outliers of Hadrian’s Wall. 

The results, described in the following section of this reiiort.® were 
striking. As many as fi^■e structural periods were found, ami although 
there was very little stratified pottery there was enough to suggest a 
provisional dating of those periods: (1) to the time of Agricola: (2) and 
(3) to the second century; (I) to the third; and (5) to the beginning of the 
fourth. But it seemed essential to secure a larger series of pottery in 
order to provide a surer correlation of the five periods with the history 
of the Roman occupation, and there were .several problems raised by an 
incidental examination of the rampart and gateways of the fort which 
called for fuller examination. I was fortunate enough to persuade 
Mr I. A. Richmond to join me in the direction of this further excavation, 
which took place in July 1937, with the aid of generous grants from the 

‘ RWS^ p. 228. - RW.S=, p. 279. 

® A preliminary report appeared in Dumfriesshire and Galloway Transactions. 157-170; 

reprint, pp. 1-14. 
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Council of this Society and from the Trustees of the Haverfield Bequest, 
as well as fresh contributions from members of the Dumfriessliire and 
Galloway Society. 

In the event, a full enough range of pottery was obtained to give a 
definite answer to the problem that had taken us to Birrens, and a great 
deal of light was shed on the structural history of the rampart ; in addition, 
fresh problems arose, not all of which could be solved before the second 
season’s work came to a close, and some day it will be necessary for 
further work to be undertaken, to complete the investigation of the 
points which still remain obscure. But as we are now in a position to 
answer the original question, it seems an appropriate time to lay before 
this Society a report on the work done in 1936 and 1937. 

II. The Excavations of 1936. 

The first season’s work comprised examination of the stratification 
on two sites, the west end of XIX in the retentiim and part of YIII in the 
jjrcvientura of the fort; the cutting of a section through the west rampart, 
opposite Site XIX; and a partial re-examination of the north and west 
gates. The last-named operations were disappointingly inconclusive. 
In the first instance sve cut trenches in the gateways merely to allow us 
to pick up points from which we could measure off the position of 
Site XIX, which we had selected for particidar attention because the 
1895 plan showed that a minimum of digging had been done there in 
that year. But it soon became clear that the gateway structures planned 
in 1895 had been wholly removed after the planning of them had been 
completed. At the north gate we were unable to find any masonry in 
position, and a fuller examination in 1937 was hardly more successful; 
but at the west gate we did succeed in finding a gateway, though it was 
not the one found and planned in 1895. 

The West Gateway . — The accompanying diagram (fig. 4) gives an 
enlargement from the 1895 i>lan, together with a plan, to the same scale, 
of the gateway that we found in 1936. The difference is not merely one 
of dimensions, but of materials. The 1895 gateway is described as 
being of good masonry, “the stones, of various sizes but generally small, 
being squared, and well fitted in bonded courses”; ^ in contrast to this, 
the masonry found in 1936 was rough in the extreme and seemed a 
complete puzzle, until Mr Richmond explained it convincingly as the 
rubble filling of a timber framework. Originally the gate-passage must 
have been about 18 feet long, with four upright beams recessed into eacfii 

' PSAS, XXX. p. 103. 




Fig. 4, 
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side at the ends and at one-third and two-tliird intervals; the outer 
third has been wholly removed by stone-robbers or excavators. Extend- 
ing southwards from the inner end of this gate-passage was a narrow 
wall, which returned eastwards at 14 feet; within the angle so formed 
was a hearth, and it is conceivable that we have here the remains of a 
guardroom attached to the inner side of the rampart; but we did not 
complete the examination of this area, which will have to receive atten- 
tion on another occasion. It will be remembered that a somewhat 
similar structure was found in the same position relatively to the 
“secondary” north gate in 1895,^ but we did not succeed in establishing 
the relationship between the 1936 west gateway and any of the levels 
found elsewhere in the fort, and the date of this timber and rubble 
gateway remains a matter for conjecture. We were carefvd to leave the 
northern side untouched, so that the connections between passage-wall, 
turf ramiiart, and internal levels can still be established. 

It will be convenient to describe the section cut through the west 
rampart, farther north, ojiposite Site XIX West, after recording the 
results obtained on that site and Site YIII.- 

Siie XIX West. — Fig. 5 gives a record-plan of the structures found 
on this site, together with separate plans for each of the stone buildings ; 
notes follow on each of the five structural periods. 

Level I . — Four post-holes, insufficient to indicate any plan, and a 
short length of sleeper-trench, comprise the whole of the evidence on 
this site for an original timber building; there was only one piece of 
pottery at this level — part of the flange of a Samian bowl of Curie’s 
type 11 (fig. 26, 1 below), which might be as late as the time of 
Hadrian. 

Level II . — The first stone building had a doorway (whose width we 
did not ascertain) in its south wall, 15 feet from the west end; there 
was a small patch of flagging inside that wall and in the doorway itself 
{(■f. fig. 8), but otherwise the floor was of (day, spread over and securely 
sealing the post-holes of Level I. The only pottery from this level is 
illustrated below (fig. 26, 2 and 3); it apiiears to belong to the period 
A.D. 120M60. 

Level III . — As reconstructed, the building now had rather thinner 
walls. In addition to the original doorway in the south wall, which was 
retained in use, a doorway 6 feet 6 indies wide,® with a flagged threshold 
which showed signs of considerable wear, was inserted in the west wall 
(c/. fig. 9); there was a rather larger area of flagging, and a large flag 

PSAS, x.xx. pi. ill., facing p. 102. * Below, p. 203; cf. also pp. 302-308. 

® Cf. the 10-foot doorway in the stables at Halton, AA*, xiv. p. 104. 
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serving as a threshold in the south doorway, about 6 inches above the 
floor of Level II {cf. fig. 7). No pottery was found at this level. 



Fig. 5. 


Level IV . — In this period a new building was erected, on the same 
general lines as its iiredecessor but not on the same foundations; the 
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south wall of the new huilding was almost wholly south of that of 
Level III, which was mainly covered by the flags of the new floor (flg. 6, 



Fig. 6. Site XIX West: flagging and south wall of Level IV. 






Fig. 7. Site XIX West: flagging and south wall of Level III. 


and cf. figs. 7 and 8). There was no longer a doorway in the south wall, 
and only a narrow one at the west; nearly half the floor-space was now 
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flagged (fig. 6). There was no occupation-deposit of pottery, but from 



Fig. 8. Site XIX West: flagging and south wall of Level II. 



Fig. 9. Site XIX West: inner face of west end. showing remains of Level II wall covered 
by Level III threshold and two courses of Level IV walling. 


among the debris overlying the floor came the outbent cooking-pot rim 
(fig. 26, 4), which can hardly be earlier than the close of the third century. 
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Level V. — The 1895 plan shows the south-west corner of a “secondary” 
building overlving the “primary” walls of this site; the latter are clearly 
those of our Level lY; but no traces of this later structure were found 
su^vi^’ing in 1936. As we were to find elsewhere at Birrens, the remains 
had been badly robbed after their ijlanning had been comi^leted. In 
fig. 5 the walls of this level have been plotted in by enlargement from 
the earlier plan. 

The scarcity of pottery inside this site was in part compensated for 
by the discovery of two vessels, securely stratified, in the alley-way to 
the north of it. One of them, a jug, had been deposited in the alley at 
Level III, most of it being covered by the north wall of Level lY, which 
had to be removed before all the pieces could be secured: the other, a 
large mortarium, came from the same level, but further to the east, 
where the wall of Level lY had been wholly destroyed. Both pieces 
are illustrated in fig. 27 below ; they appear to belong to the close of the 
second century, and thus give a useful ferminus post quern for the beginning 
of the period represented by Level lY. 

Such as it was, then, the stratified pottery from Site XIX West 
allowed the following i)ro visional dating of the successive periods: — 

Level I, timber building : Hadrian at latest ^ (Samian bowl. Curie, 11). 

Level II, first stone building: A.D. 120-160 (jdatters best paralleled 
on Hadrian’s Wall in that period). 

Level III, second stone building : A.D. 160-200 (jug and mortarium, 
broken at the end of the period, assignable to circa 200). 

Level IV, third building : a.d. 200-300 (cooking-pot, in overlying 
debris, assignable to circa 300). 

Level Y, fourth stone building : a.d. 300 onwards. 

But it was clearly desirable to obtain a more extensive series of pottery, 
and accordingly attention was transferred to Site YIII in the prietentura, 
where the surface indications promised reasonably intact stratification 
and analogies suggested that we should find buildings that had been 
occupied as barracks, rather than the stables which seem to be repre- 
sented by the struc-tures on Site XIX. 

Site VIII . — Here the 1895 plan makes no distinction of periods in 
a complex of walls, in which it is at first difficult to see any satisfactory 
indication of a coherent plan. But as soon as the possibility of more 
than one period being represented is entertained, the problem becomes 

^ In thB preliminary report it was assumed that this level belonged to th(‘ p(‘riod of Agricola, 
because of the presence of a pre-Hadrianic rim in the series of material from Birrens preserved in 
the* Dumfries Museum; but in view of the discoveries made in 1937 it seems wiser to suspend 
judgment on this point (r/. p. 345 below). 
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Birdoswald and High Rochester; and (2) that in the first instance the 
site was occupied by two long and narrow barrack buildings, separated 
by a street {cf. fig. 11) whose outline may still be discerned in spite of 
extensive rebuilding, which has involved the disappearance of the street 
and the partial obliteration of the original plan.^ 

The small portion of the site reopened in 1936 was chosen more for 
its promise of stratification than for the possibility that it might throw 
fight on the structural changes suggested by a study of the published 
plan; but it proved to contain evidence in supjjort of our second infer- 
ence, for a fragment of wall, not shown on that p)lan, was found in 
westward continuation of what we have taken to be the northern wall 
of the original southern barrack (fig. 10), and that wall proved to be 
earlier by two structural periods than the one parallel to it and about 



6 feet farther north; for the latter’s foundations rested on a cobbled 
roadway, which extended over the remains of the former. This was not 
the only evidence for a series of structural periods comparable to what 
had been found on Site XIX West. M ithin the area examined the 
following sequence was observed : — 

Level I . — A series of post-holes, cut into the subsoil, seems to belong 
to wooden buildings alined diagonally to the existing fort; no pottery 
was found at this level. 

Level II . — The clay floor of the southern barrack (to retain a con- 
venient term) overlay the post-holes : it was covered by a deposit whose 
maximum depth was about 3 indies, containing a quantity of burnt 
matter, including many pieces of jiartly idiarred wood. There were 
only a few uninformative scraps of pottery, but there were about 200 
fragments, some of them distorted by intense heat, from one or two 
glass vessels, together with the interesting group of bronzes that are 
described below, p. 337. 

' It is possible, on the other hand, that the arrangement may have been like that at Birdoswald 
in the second century, with a narrow store-building lying along the via prwtoria and a standard 
barrack behind it; the 18115 plan does not preclude the possibility of such an original arrangement. 
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Level III . — The burnt deposit was sealed by a fresh clay floor, merg- 
ing into the cobbled roadway which covered the north wall of the barrack. 
This floor was only a few inches below the turf; the associated structural 
remains had been badly disturbed — for example, the wall running north 
and south across this area, shown on the 1895 plan, had been wholly 
removed, and it was not possible to tell what form the block of buildings 
had now assumed, or which of the original walls were still retained in 
use. Nor was it possible to distinguish for certain between the pottery 
deposited on the new floor and the disturbed material from the over- 
Ij-ing Level IV (see below) that had been removed; the pieces selected 
for illustration in figs. 28 and 33 are therefore described as coming from 
Level III -f . But while some of this potterj' must be assigned to the third 
century (fig. 28, 7 ; fig. 33, 1), most of it seems to belong to the latter part 
of the second. 

It will be seen, then, that Site VIII retains structural evidence of a 
timber building. Level I, followed by a first stone building, Level II, 
whose occupation ended in destruction by fire; the second stone period, 
Level III, has produced pottery of the latter part of the second century; 
and a third stone period, Level IV, is attested by third-century pottery, 
and by the more northerly wall, already referred to as being two periods 
later than the original southern barrack. If the interpretation put 
forward abo^’e for the structures planned at the east end of this site 
is correct, they may belong to the Constantian period and represent 
Level V, completing a series similar to that on Site XIX. There is 
little doubt that a careful re-examination of the whole of Site VIII woidd 
allow the production of a tolerably complete series of plans; but the 
time and means available in 1936 did not allow further excavation, 
which must be deferred until another occasion. 

The Section through the West Rampart. — Fig. 12 gives a diagrammatic 
representation of the features obser^'ed in this section which, as it will 
be seen presentl\S differed in material particulars from those cut in the 
east and north ramjiarts in 1937. Three periods were noted in the body 
of the rampart. The first was reiiresented solely by a strip of turfwork, 
11 feet from east to west, laid immediately on the subsoil, and under- 
lying the foundation of the second period. The latter was of cobbles, 
with a large outer kerb, and measured 13 feet from east to west; from 
the kerb to the ditch was a sloping berm, 7 feet wide; the ditch itself 
sloped at an angle of about 10 degrees to the horizontal, but we could not 
get as far as its centre, as there is a small sike running by the side of the 
field-hedge at this side of the fort which set a limit to our trench. About 
a foot set back from the kerb, and a foot above it, came a foundation of 
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flags. 3 feet only from east to west,^ on which rested a well-defined cheek 
of laid turf, which gives the third structural period; as Mr Richmond 
points out below, this seems to correspond to the re-facing of the north 
rampart, noted in the western of the two sections cut in 1937. 

Below the turf cheek, and within it, the rampart was formed of mixed 
turf and earth; there was no inner foundation, but there was a wide 
inner cheek of laid turf, whose lower part was not observed sufficiently 
carefully for its relationship to the subsoil to be recorded, so that it must 
remain uncertain whether or not it represented a rearward addition to 
the rampart of Period II. Within this inner cheek came tlrree successive 
levels of the intervallum road, each extending farther west than the one 
below it, surfaced with gravel. It is to be regretted that the relationship 
between these three levels and the successive buildings on the adjacent 
Site XIX coidd not be established; but there can be no doubt that 
further work near by, in the light of the experience gained in 1937, wovdd 
enable a relationship to be defined. 

III. The Excavations of 1937. 

Apart from the further examination of the rami^art structure, dealt 
with by Mr Richmond in Section IV below, and some trenching near the 
granary. Site XV, to test the dejrth of stratification surviving in that 
part of the fort, work in 1937 was concentrated on two parts of Site XXII, 
where surface appearances seemed to promise that we should find a 
considerable depth of stratification. In the event, we found that we 
shoxdd have been better advised to select a building in the eastern part 
of the fort, for the subsoil proved to be rising more sharply towards the 
north than the present surface suggests, whereas it falls towards the 
east; in consequence, the maximum undisturbed deposits lie immedi- 
ately inside the east rampart. 

Site XXII East (fig. 13). — Here conditions were particxilarly dis- 
appointing, for the site proved to have been drastically denuded. Xot 
only had the upper levels been almost wholly removed, but the north 
wall and all but the southernmost 12 feet of the east wall of the earliest 
stone building had gone. There was a partition wall running northwards 
from the south wall, 25 feet front the east end, and immediately west of 
it there was a 3-foot doorway, which had been blocked up in a second 
period (c/. fig. 14), when the partition wall had been demolished and 
covered by a rough tumble of stones. MTthin the room to the east of 
the partition the only surviving stratification was in the centre, where 
* Cf. the outer kerb in the section through the east rampart, p. 302 below and fig. 18. 
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a secondary hearth overlay a deposit that contained the greater part 
of a deep flat-rimmed platter (fig. 31, 13), part of which may be seen in 
the photograph reproduced as fig. 15- In the second period on this site 
the building had been extended southwards across the street on to which 
the doorway already mentioned had opened; the “primary” wall, 
shown on the 1895 jilan (fig. 2) as the upright stroke of an inverted T 



Fig. 14. Site XXII East from the south, showing the walleil-up doorway and demolished 

partition wall. 


lying ac'ross this street, no doubt belongs to the same period; and the 
black occupation-layer that marked the floor of the extension yielded 
the beaker rim (fig. 31, 9) which may be paralleled in third-century 
deposits on Hadrian’s AVall. 

Careful search showed that there were no post-holes underlying the 
barrack or the street, and a discovery to be recorded presently explains 
why there were none; but for the time being it will be enough to say 
that this site, with only two surviving stone periods, and none of timber, 
presented so complete a contrast to the results from Sites XIX AVest 
and A’lII that it only served to add to the problems with which we 
were faced. Accordingly we turned to another area. Site XXII AA'est, 
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nearly 100 feet farther west and somewhat farther south, where there 
were surface indications of rather deeper stratification. 

Site XXII West . — Here we were rewarded with an instructive if 
complicated series of levels, which it will be convenient to describe in 
the order of discovery rather than in the historical order observed 
hitherto. 



' ' ' 

^ ' ¥ 

Fig. 15. Site XXII East ; secondary hearth, and portion of a flat-rimmed platter. 


(1) Immediately below the turf we came upon a wall running east 
and west, with a southward partition 8 feet long with squared end, mark- 
ing the north side of a doorway; there was nothing left of its south side 
and the southward continuation of the partition; to the north, at the 
west side of our excavation, there was another partition-wall, interrupted 
by a doorway rather under 3 feet wide. These walls are shown in solid 
black on fig. 13. We found no trace surviving of the floor of this build- 
ing, but it is possible that some of the pottery found in the topsoil may 
have come from it; and there was a rough buttress against the south 
side of the east -west wall, in the body of which we found the two rims, 
fig. 31, 11 and 12. 
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(2) Interrupted by the walls just referred to, which had been cut 
into it, there was a layer several inches thick of burnt matter, amongf 
which there was a quantity of pottery (fig. 31, 1-8; fig. 32, 2-4). Within 
the area examined there were no structural remains that could be 
associated with this layer, which overlay a si)read of debris that is clearly 
shown in fig. 16. 



Fig. 16. Site XXII West from the west, showing the late east -west wall founded on a layer of debris, 
and the clay and cobble footing and rough stone floor of the earlier northern barrack. 


(3) The latter spread in turn covered the remains, reduced for the 
most part to their clay and cobble footings, of two stone buildings, 
running east and west and separated by a narrow alley -way; there were 
two partition-walls in the southern building and one in the northern 
(to be seen in fig. 16), and the rooms so formed had floors either of clay 
or of rough flagging. There was no pottery associated with tliis level. 

(4) Lowest of all, reaching a maximum depth of about 6 inches 
below the late east-west wall, there was a deiiosit of turfwork exactly 
comparable to that of the lowest period in the section cut through the 
west rampart in 1936 (p. 293 above), namely, laid directly ujion the sub- 
soil, without any foundation. This was clearly the remains of a rampart ; 
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and search to the north of it quickly revealed the associated ditch, which 
had been filled in when the buildings of Level (3) were erected; and at 



Fig- 17. Cut across the early ditch, eastern side of tlie retentura, from the north-west. 

this point there was also an east-west wall of a later period overlying it, 
between which and the ditch-filling there was sealed the small group of 
liottery illustrated as fig. 30 below. Further cuts were matle to establish 
the line of the ditch, the first at 10 feet farther east, the next opposite 
the west end of Site XXII East, and a third (fig. 17) in the eastern half 
of the retentura; those showed that it had run ap])roximately parallel 
to the existing north rampart and nearly 50 feet south of it, measuring 
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from its original inner edge to ditch centre. It was not possible to obtain 
as full details as we could have wished, for the discovery was only made 
in the last week of the season, and we were hamf)ered by water whenever 
we dug down into the ditch (c/. fig. 17). 

This level produced, below the central room of the southern building 
of Level (3), the greater part of the side of a large Samian platter of 
form 18/31; its surface and the edges of the fractures had been so badly 
damaged by the action of the soil (which at Birrens generally has this 
effect on Samian ware) that a drawing seemed out of the question; but 
the thickness of the fabric and the comparatively heavy profile preclude 
the possibility of a date earlier than the time of Hadrian being suggested 
for the vessel, and it might well belong to the Antonine period. 

The significance of this discovery is plain for all. that fuller informa- 
tion must be sought by further digging. Comparison with the west 
section cut in 1936 shows that we have here the north rampart correspond- 
ing to the lowest of the three that Avere noted there; as Mr Richmond 
points out below, the sections cut through the visible north rampart, 
and through the east rampart at a point farther north than the early 
ditch, produced nothing comparable; in other words, the earliest Avest 
rampart returned eastAvards 50 feet or more soutli of the eastAA'ard 
return noAA’ A'isible, and the latter represents a nortliAA'ard extension of 
the fort. 

EA’idence for the date of the extension is proA'ided by tAvo deposits 
of pottery; the first is the Samian platter already referred to, AA'hich 
shoAA's that the occupation of the unenlarged fort did not come to an 
end before the time of Hadrian, and may haAe lasted into the time of 
Antoninus Pius. The second is a group of pottery found underlying 
the A'isible north rampart (figs. 22, 23 and 29), AA'hich includes pieces 
ranging in date from circa A.d. 120 till about the middle of the second 
century. It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the extension 
AA'as the AA'ork of Julius Verus, in the course of the reconstruction already 
attested by the inscription of a.d. 158. In that case, the lack of corre- 
spondence betAA’cen the leA'els obserA cd on Site XXII and those on Sites 
XIX and VIII becomes less of a problem; for the pottery already found 
entitles us to postulate at least one period, and possibly Iaao, in the 
occupation of Birrens before that date. But this question, for the satis- 
factory solution of AA'hich the eA'idence is still too scanty, must be left for 
discussion in the conc-luding section of the present reiJort ; at the moment 
it AA’ill be sufficient to note that the absence of post-holes on Site XXII 
is adequately explained by the fact that the buildings in the enlarged 
fort AA'ere all of stone. 
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The remainder of the work done in 1937 is described by Mr Richmond 
in the following two sections, lY and Y. 

lY. The Rampabt. By I. A. Richmond. 

In 1895, when the first sections were cut through the ramparts at 
Birrens, it was found difficult to interpret even the main features of the 
structure. Doubt was expressed as to whether the stone bottoming 
noted below the rampart was intended to hold masonry or earthwork. 
To-day, it is possible to get a little further, largely on the basis of observa- 
tion in the light of comparative material. Many points, however, still 
remain obscure, and it is just as evident as in 1895 that much further 
work must be carried out before the rampart structure can be completely 
understood. 

The East Rampart (fig. 18). — This section proved to be the simplest. 
The original rampart, 20 feet wide, was composed of a core of mixed turf 
and upcast, retained between two very massive turf cheeks. The toe of 
the front cheek was set upon a 3-foot kerb of rough stonework, topped 
with clay. The rearward cheek Avas supported upon a broad kerb, 
8 feet wide, and was bonded into the material of the core by a long tongue 
of turfwork. Both cheeks were linked at the base of the rampart by a 
bedding of turf. While, however, weathering had destroyed the original 
face of the front cheek, the profile of the rearward cheek had been i)erfectly 
preserved by the addition of a mass of mixed earth, adding at least 10 feet 
to the back of the rampart. 

The rearward extension of the I’ampart covered an early intervallum 
road. At the point where the section was taken {cf. fig. 21, where the 
positions of the sections taken in 19,36 and 1937 are marked) the additional 
material had also been cut back to receive a well-built oven of the same 
type as those discovered close to the east gate in 1895. On a level with 
this oven, a new ash-strewn layer began inside the fort. It is not, how- 
ever, clear what the relation of the oven to the extended rampart may be. 
This depends uiJon whether a level intermediate between the early 
intervallum road and the oven exists. 

In this section, two clear stages of construction can be detected, and 
an extension of the section would soon reveal the relation between the 
rampart and the buildings of the fort. It may be added that this section 
was cut north of the limits of the earlier fort {cf. p. 301 above). 

The North Rampart, West Section (fig. 19). — The same sequence is 
visible here as in the east rampart. Stone kerbs at bactk and front carry 
an original rampart 19 feet thick. Here, however, the rearward cheek of 
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turfwork is missing, and the kerbs are considerably thicker. They are 
laid in occupation-earth, covering a bedding of clean sand, spread upon 
marshy ground. The pottery from this deposit is considered below 
(p. 310, figs. 22 and 29), and gives an Antonine date to the rampart. The 
front cheek of turfwork is pierced by two large elements of timber, the 
foremost an upright post resting uj)on the kerbing and held in position by 
the turfwork, the hindmost a horizontal beam running parallel -^dth the 
front of the rampart. 

Behind the original rampart the extension is present, and a massive 
feature has been delved away from its back. This missing feature is 
probably the stone revetment which occurs at this point in the east 
section of the north rampart. 

It should be remarked that the turf cheek holding the timber work 
extends so far beyond the kerbing as to suggest very strongly that this 
cheek is not original, but is a refurbishing of the front of the rampart. 
Secure evidence for such a change was obtained in 1936, in a section of 
the west rampart, wliere the additional cheek was built upon the levelled 
remains of the earlier front, with a new kerb (of. p. 295 and fig. 12 above). 

The North Rampart, East Section (fig. 19). — A third section was cut 
14 feet west of the north gate. This revealed, as farther west, the two 
stages of construction. The early rampart, however, contained three 
horizontal beams, parallel to the front and close together, about midway 
through the rampart. These are presumably connected with a tower at 
the gate, of which the foundations were carried upon wooden cradling. 
Such a tower might be expected to go with a gate resembling the west 
gate discovered in 1936, a half-timbered structure with rubble infilling 
(c/. fig. 4 above) ; and it may be I’emarked that the latter gate fits the 
early 19-foot rampart. The best parallel is the rampart of Saalburg II. i 

The rearward extension of the rampart here retained one c-ourse of its 
back revetment, and exhibited also a horizontal beam, passing through 
the rampart at an angle of 45 degrees, and evidently representing a 
diagonal stay. The front cheek of turf extended at least 6 feet beyond 
the front kerb, and was pierced by an upright, in muc-h the same position 
as in the west section. 

A third period in the construction of the rampart is represented by a 
revetment at right angles to the rampart (c/. fig. 20), retaining, as it would 
seem, the end of a ramp or platform for stairs. The builders of this work, 
at a considerably higher leA'el, have removed all but one c-ourse of the back 
revetment of the extension, in order to bond in their earthwork. 

^ Jacobi, Saalburg Jahrbuchy iv. pp. 7-12. 
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Conclusion. — In conclusion, it may be noted that it is as yet imf)ossible 
to discriminate accurately between the extension of the back of the 
rampart and the refurbishing of the front. These ox^erations may be 
either distinct or contemporary. No accurate relationship has yet been 
established between the structure of the rampart and its gates, and it is 



Fig. 20. Late revetment at riglit angles to the north rampart at the eastern section; in the fore- 
ground is a length, interrupted where the side-stones have been removed, of the water-channel. 


doubtful whether the x^revious excavators have left enough in x^osition 
to make such a definition pos.sible. Finally, the denudation of the north 
end of the site makes it imxJOssible to work out the sequence of building- 
periods in connection with the north ramx>art. This, on the other hand, 
should be possible behind either the east or west ramparts, and offers 
the remaining chance of associating the history of the buildings with that 
of their defences. 

Y. The Aqueduct. By I. A. Richmond. 

The first traces of this structure were detected beliind the west sector 
of the north ramxiart, where the kerb and curious stone structure, noted 
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in 1895, were re-examined. It soon became plain that the so-called kerb 
was a continuous channel, formed either of large upright stones set on 
edge (and sometimes squeezed together) or of massive facing stoiies laid 
flat, as if forming the side of a drain. 

The stone structure proved to be a box-like tank made of very well- 
fitted red sandstone slabs set in clay. The bottom was flagged, but the 
front flag had been torn out and was tipped on end. At the sides, where 
the drain-like structure reached the tank, the flags were notched, as if 
for inflow and outflow. 

An interjDretation of the function of this structure would have been 
difficult if a close analogy had not been forthcoming. At Corbridge,^ 
in the same summer, a system of underground tanks closely resembling 
this one in type, though larger in size, had been discovered in connection 
with the distribution of water from the fountain at the aqueduct-head. 
While these, however, were fed from carefully built stone conduits, the 
Birrens example is fed from a rather clumsily built duct, with strong sides 
but no bottom. This can be explained only iq)on the assunqhion that 
the duct at Birrens originally held a pipe-line, for such a duct as remained 
would effectively shield either a lead pipe or a wooden conduit. 

This interpretation however, demanded a source of supply entering 
the fort at its north end, whence the water might be distributed all over 
the site ; and levelling soon showed that the only i)ossible line of entry was 
along the causeway leading across the ditch-system to the north gate. A 
trench was therefore cut across the causeway 40 feet north of the rampart 
face. This revealed, in the centre of the causeway, an underground 
channel composed of large stones in which a semicircular gutter had been 
cut, while their tops were covered Avith large hid slabs set in A'ery stiff 
clay. Water AA'as still running in the channel, of AA'hich the cross-section 
AA'as 10 inches Avide. 

The channel discoAered exactly resembles the A'isible aquetluct at 
Corbridge, of AAhich a fcAV coAer-slabs are noAv in lAosition. and recalls 
A'ery closely Bruce’s description - of the AAater-channel supplying Brem- 
eninm. AA'hich entered by the south causeAAay of the fort. There can be 
no iloubt as to its ijurpose. It may be presumed that the sAipply arriA ed 
at a distribution-tank behind the north gate, and aaos thence carried 
thronghont the fort. Important buildings Avould liaA'e their oaa'ii supply. 
The rank and file drCAv their Avater from such dipping-tanks as the example 
discoA'ered beliiml the north rampart-. 

There can be little doubt that the system, or its like, AA'as originally 
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^ AAS XV. pp. 253-54. 

- The Roman Wall, edn. 2, p. 301. 
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Fig. 21. 8ite-plan, showing rampart-soctions and coui*sp of aquodnrt. 
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much more common in permanent forts than the known examples 
would suggest. It is obvious, especially in cavalry forts, that the solitary 
well in the j^rincijjto. so often cited as the source of supply, cannot have 
met the convenience of the whole garrison. A constant supiily continually 
flowing from tank to tank, and delivered below ground, where its presence 
remained unknown to the enemy, would ensure that the everyday needs 
were met uf)on a scale which conforms to Roman standards of lavishness. 

VI. The Fixds. 

In the following pages will be found illustrations and descriptions of as 
many of the objects found — decorated Samian ware, other iiottery. glass, 
bronze objects, an inscription, and coins — as had a claim to publication, 
either as coming from stratified deposits or because of their intrinsic 
interest. Most of the material does come from stratified deposits, and for 
that reason it has seemed best to describe the pottery, which forms the 
bulk of it, mainly according to the deposits in which it was found, rather 
than in the maimer of a museum catalogue, type by type. 

The objects found during the excavations of 1936 have been presented 
by Mr and Mrs Mackie to the Dumfries Museum; the destination of those 
found in 1937 has not yet been decided, though it is probable that they 
will be divided between the National Museum of Antiquities and the 
Dumfries Museum. It seems necessary, therefore, to note, in the case 
of each item, the year in which it was found, so that it may be easier to 
identify individual pieces in time to come. Occasion has been taken to 
include notes on a few of the potsherds found during the earlier excava- 
tions at Birrens; in such cases, the National Museum of Antiquities 
reference number takes the iilace of the date 1936 or 1937. 

A. Decorated Samian lEare. 

It has recently been suggested * that Roman regiments received their 
supplies of crockery from “some central authority,’’ which presumably 
made large purchases direct from the manufacturers. It is hardly 
necessary to enphasize that there is no evidence in supiiort of this view, 
when evidence to the contrary (of which Birrens can svqiply its quota) is 
so abundant. In the first place, the assumption that pottery was issued 
to regiments, and owned collectively by them, is belied alike by what we 
know of the organisation of the Roman army - and by the frequency with 

^ By Sii* George Macdonald, “The Dating-value of Samian Ware,*’ in JKS, xxv. p. 197. 

- For example, there is no evidence of such a practice in the Egyptian papyri in which, incidentally, 
the private ownei'ship of all kinds of equipment is attested. 
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which vessels are found bearing the name of an individual owner; two 
examples are illustrated below, fig. 36, 1 and 2. and several were found 
in the earlier excavations at Birrens.^ Moreover, block purchase shordd 
resrdt in far greater uniformity in the material on a military site than 
obtains in a town, supplied by the ordinary channels of competitive 
trade; but the attemjrt to make such a distinction between forts and 
towns ^ is clearly tendentious; no greater uniformity can be observed 
on military than on civil sites, and the present small series of decorated 
Samian from Birrens provides an admirable examjjle of the variety of 
sources on which troops in garrison at a single fort coidd draw : ® Nos. 1 
and 4-7 below come from Central Gaulish potteries whose products are 
regularly reiJresented in Britain, but the East Gaulish or German bowls. 
Nos. 2, 3, and 9, have but few counterparts on civil or military sites in 
this region. On the assumption of block purchase, they had no business 
to find their way to Birrens; but imrchase by individual soldiers from 
negotiaiores cretarii supidies an ample explanation. There is a further 
point, however, which it seems worth while discussing, particularly in 
^•iew of the occurrence at Birrens of a bowl from the Samian potteries at 
Trier. Oelmann has observed ^ that in Germany the products of Trier 
hardly made their way farther south than the Main, whereas the far more 
extensive i)otteries of Rheinzabern were able to gain a share of the market 
even in Trier itself. Decorated bowls from Trier are so imcommon in 
the north of Britain that it may be permissible to suggest that they came, 
not in the ships or crates of pottery merchants, hut in the baggage of 
individual soldiers or civilians. In that case. No. 9 below might well 
have come to Birrens with someone, like the architect Amandus, who had 
been serving in Germany before the British expedition of Severus; the 
Hadrianic piece. No. 2, might equally have been brought by a man 
transferred from Germany under Platorius Nepos, and No. 3 (to which 
there are several parallels at Corbridge) by a soldier of Lollius Urbicus. 
For all its smallness, then, the group of decorated Samian from the recent 
excavations presents features of more than usual interest, which may 
serve to justify a somewhat extended discussion of the individual pieces. 

1. Fig. 22, A and B. 1937; west section through north rampart, 
below flag footing (see also fig. 29, ]>. 324, below). Mr J. A. Stanfield 
reports as follows: — 

“The fragment (drawing A) is much worn, and the glaze has disappeared 
from the surfaces iti relief. Nevertheless the design is clearly recognisable, 

^ P.SAS, XXX. pp. 107-108. “ JKS, xxy. pp. 100-107. 

^ An analogy, from tho earlier excavations at Birrens, is referrotl to in JKS, xxv. p. 100, where 
its implications are not realised. •* yiederbieb^r^ p. 10. 
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and the restoration (drawing B) is certain. The design is an arcade, the 
arches being double, connected by astragali, and supported by pillars with 
prong-like projections from the capitals, while each pillar is placed between 
a pair of wavv lines. The figure subjects are Bacchus (O. 566) and Diana 
(O. 109). 

A bowl by the same potter has been found at Chesterholm (AA^. xiii., 
fig. 8, 12). but. since the connection between that bowl and the Birrens 
fragment is not immediately obvious, a fragment from London is also illus- 



trated (drawing C). which bears the peculiar cruciform ornament of the 
Chesterholm bowl side by .side with the Diana of the Birrens piece. These 
two motifs also occur together on fragments, not yet published, from Corbridge. 

As stated in the notes on the Chesterholm bowl, the style of these designs 
is characteristic of certain Central Gaidish potters whose manufactories were 
in all prohability situated at Vichy, and whose most fruitful period of pro- 
duction occurred during the priucipate of Trajan. The present potter's 
designs contain ornamental elements that were used by several of the Vichy 
potters, notably RANTO and IIEDETVS. Nevertheless, he cannot he 
identified with either of them, for the only signed example of his work known 
to the present writer bears the initial 1 ). The cursive initial occurs, below 
the decoration, on a piece of form 37, in the Cambridge Museum of Areha'ology 
and Ethnology, on which the decoration is similar to that of the Birrens 
fragment, namely an arcade, whose double arches (one enclosing the same 
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Diana) are connected by astragali and supported by identical pillars between 
wavy lines. Other figures on the Cambridge piece are Perseus (O. 233). 
a dancer (O. 281). and an interleaved snake-like ornament in the style of 
RANTO. Additional figures, occurring on a separate fragment, undoubtedly 
part of the same bowl, are the group O. 238 and a dancer (O. 354). 

The work of this potter, who must now be referred to as D cannot 

be said to be uncommon, as examples of it have been found over a wide area 
that includes London. Colchester, Richborough. Yerulamium. and Silchester 
in the south of England, York, Corbridge and Chesterholm in the north, and 
Leicester, Wroxeter, and Chester in between. 

It now remains to establish the connection between the work of D 

and that of RANTO and MEDETVS by means of the following concordance: 
the signed bowls by the two last-mentioned potters being the well-known 
form 29 from Heddernheim stamped I^NTOP, and the ve.ssel of the same 
form at Kettering with the stamp MEDETI M. They will be referred to 
as the Heddernheim and Kettering bowls respectively. 

The ovolo (drawing B) is closely similar to those on fragments in the style 
of RANTO from London. Leice.ster. and Corbridge. 

The fine icavy lines (drawings B and C) are characteristic of Trajanic 
potters generally and, with the seven-head rosette (drawing C) occur on the 
Heddernheim and Kettering bowls. 

The Bacchus (drawing B) occurs on a fragment of form 37 from Leicester, 
and on a fragment at the British Museum (M. 1389) with the same ovolo, 
both in the style of RANTO; and also on a form 30 at the Guildhall Museum, 
London, in conjunction with the lielta that occurs on the Heddernlieim and 
Kettering bowls. 

The Diana (drawings B and C). although it has not been met with by the 
present writer on any bowl directly in the style of either RANTO or MEDETVS, 
occurs (drawing C) in conjunction with the little butterfly-like ornament 
used on the Heddernheim and Kettering bowls. Both the Diana and the 
“butterfly” occur on the Corbridge pieces already referred to. 

The double acanthus leaf (drawing C), which also occurs between the arches 
on the Cambridge bowl, also occurs on the Kettering bowl. 

Another element of design on the Heddernheim bowl which, though not 

present on drawings B and C. occurs on fragments in the style of D is 

a beaded ring similar to those used by lOEN.VLIS and DONNA VCVS, but 
like RANTO’s variety of that ring in having a tiny live-pointed star within 
the ring. This beaded ring appears on a fragment of form 30 in the Guildhall 
Museum, which also shows the pillar, the double arch, and the ovolo of 
drawing B. 

There is therefore good evidence that the potter of the Birrens fragment, 
the initial letter of whose name was D, was a Trajanic potter, perhaps directly 
associated with MEDETVS and RANTO. The date of the Birrens piece 
would be rather later than the Heddernheim and Kettering bowls, say circa 
A.D. 110 115.” 

The date assigned to this piece on general grounds may be checked 
by reference to site-evidence from the north of England. Both at 
Corbridge and Che.sterholm the work of the same potter occurs, in associa- 
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tioii with deposits which start in the Flavian period, and are sharply 
intermixed at about the point where the deposits on Hadrian’s Wall 
begin; at High Sliield,^ on the other hand, a piece by the same potter 
has been found in association with pottery clearly starting with Hadrian. 
That is to say, we have a “borderline” potter before us, whose work 
may be expected on Trajanic and on Hadrianic sites; and it is only by 
reference to the associated finds that it will be possible to judge the site- 
dating. Fortunately at Birrens the associated finds, though few in 
number, have a clear story to tell; in place of the characteristic fabrics 
of the Flavian-Trajanic period, the deposit from which the present 
piece came included two examples of the black-fumed cooking-pot, 
which in the north of Britain is typical of the period from Hadrian 
onwards. There is thus no necessity to suppose occupation at Birrens 
under Trajan; but the occurrence of this fragment, and some otlier 
pieces discussed below (p. 322), provides satisfactory evidence of occupa- 
tion starting at about the same time as iix the forts on Hadrian’s Wall. 

2. Fig. 23. 1937; underlying north rampart, east section. Mr J. A. 
Stanfield supplies the following note: — 

“A small fragment, fortunately large enough to sliow the form of the 
vessel of which it was a part, namely the hybrid form 29 37. The central 
moulding bears a string of conjoined astragali bordered by rows of small, 
neat beads. Over this, on the upper frieze, is a series of acanthus calices 
placed side by side, with another row of beads above and. finally, the remains 
of a series of festoons with pendants that terminated in sharp-pointed leaves. 
Less remains of the lower frieze, but there are indications that the decoration 
consisted of medallions (of the same type as the festoons) alternating with 
some other ornament. In fig. 23, A is a drawing of the fragment itself, and 
it is also shown in section as part of the restored profile, based on a bowl of 
similar shape from Heiligenberg (Knorr, Rottenburg, pi. viii. 7). 

As concerns the style of decoration, it is true that strings of conjoined 
astragali were much used on pottery from Trier, notably by the potter Dexter 
(Folzer, pi. xv. It), and also festoons somewhat similar in character to those 
of this piece (ibid., pi. xv. 13. 18, and 19); and conjoined astragali were also 
used on La Madeleine ware (Rickcii, Soalburg. pi. lx. 19, and x. 1). On the 
other hand, although an acanthus calyx was also used at Trier (Folzer. pi. 
xxxii. 900), as used there it has not the drooping ends of those on the Birrens 
fragment; these are much more like Ludowici's type O. 1, used by seven 
Rheinzabern potters, including lanus and Reginus, who both appear to have 
worked at Heiligenberg before moving to Rheinzabern (Oswaid, Index of 
Pottem' Sianips. sub voce). 

Apart from the ornamental types mentioned above, however, there is 
little resemblance to Trier. La Madeleine, or Rheinzabern ware in the present 
fragment, and much closer parallels exist in certain pieces, from a pottery 


■ AAb XV. p. 349. 
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which Ricken does not assign to any particular place, in the Saalburg collection 
(Ricken. Saalhurg, pi. xiv. 5. 6, 7. and 9). On Ricken’s 6 and 7 occurs the same 
acanthus calyx with drooping ends, used in a similar way, namely, side by 
side — in 7 taking the place of an ovolo. and in 6 at the base of the decoration. 
Furthermore, the small triple ornament in the medallion of the Birrens sherd 
occurs on all four of the Saalburg fragments, on which rows of small beads 
are also seen, so that there is little doubt that the pieces from Birrens and the 
Saalburg are the products of the same pottery.” 



Fig. 23. East Gaulisli bowl, form 2!»;37. (t.) 


3. Fig. 24, 1. 1937 ; Site XXII Ea.st, unstratified. Mr J. A. Stan- 
field writes: — 

‘‘This is part of a bowl in La Madeleine fabric, with a very deep plain band 
between the lip and the decoration. All the types are shown by botli Fblzer 
and Ricken as La Madeleine types, viz.: 

Fblzer. pi. xxv. Hicken. pi. vii. 
AcfinUvis calij.r . . 74 2.1 

Afitragnlus ... 100 8 

Triple leaf ... 92 It 

Ovolo . ‘ . . . 119 t; 

Rosette .... 108 1 

A similar panel of superimposed acanthus calices occurs on a fragment from 
Friedberg (Ricken, pi. x. 10), and astragali placed athwart bead-rows are 
common on this ware (c/. Ricken, pi. ix. 1, 3, 0. 14, etc.: Fblzer, pi. i. 29, 
39, etc.).” 
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The jjrodiicts of La Madeleine are seldom represented on sites in the 
north of Britain; I have not noted any other examples from Scotland, 
but there are several vessels included in the Corbridge collection; none 
of the Corbridge x:)ieces is close enough in style to the present bowl to 
warrant a detailed comparison here. 

4. Fig. 24, 2. 1936; unstratified. Mr Stanfield writes : — 

“This piece, in Lezoux ware, is unmistakably the work of the potter 
DIVIXTVS. The seated figure of Fortune (O. 801) occurs on form 37 from 
Silchester, form 37 from Coi'bridge (AA®, viii. p. 191. 6g. 13). form 30 from 
Caerleon (Lee, Inca Silurum. jd. xii. 3), forms 30 and 37 at Colchester, and 
on another form 37 from Corbridge (not yet published), all stamped .DIYIX • F. 
The caryatid (O. 1207 A) occurs on at least eight howls bearing the .same 
stamp, and on many more, in the same style, on which no stamp is preserved; 
it is perhaps the commonest hgure-type used by DIVIXTVS. The third 
hgure, of which only part of the legs is preserved, is the seated Bacchus (O. 571) 
which occurs on the bowls from Silchester. Caerleon. and Colche.ster referred 
to above. If anything further were needed to prove the attribution of the 
piece, it would be the ring-terminal of the bead-rows, which occurs on as 
many as seventeen bowls stamped by this potter.” 

5. Fig. 24, 3. 1937 ; Site XXII M"est, in the same occupation-layer 
as fig. 31, Xos. 1-8. below. A small, worn fragment from a bowl by the 
“Potter of the small S” (c/. CW®, xxxvi. p. 136), whose products are 
widely represented on Antonine sites, for exami^le at Balmuildy, Mum- 
rills, and Xewstead. The jyaniher (O. 1570), whose head just shows on 
the jiresent fragment, is one of this itotter's commonest tj’XDes; his' 
commonest ovolo is that in which the tongue is rei)laced by a knob 
Itrojecting from the outer line of the egg, at the right-hand side, as on 
MumriUs, Xos. 48 and 54; the former jnece also shows the leaves in 
the field of which the i)otter was extremely fond. 

6. Fig. 24, 4. 1937 : Site XXII West, in the same occuxjation-layer. 
A large piece, jjartly burnt, from a bowl decorated in free style; it comes 
from a rather worn mould, so that the decoration has lost much of its 
detail. The figure-tyx3es are a lion (O. 1450), whose tail just shows at the 
left and his forejiart at the right, and a stag (O. 1772); the tyi^es are 
assigned to various potters by Dr Oswald, but the only two shown to 
have used both of them are ATTIAXVS (who stamjis OF ATT) and 
CRICTRO; the xwesent piece might be assigned to the former, who uses 
similar conventional herbage, but the ovolo looks ludike any known to 
have been used by Attianus. 

7. Fig. 24. 5. 1937; Site XXII West, overlying the filled-in ditch 
and sealed by later walls {cf. fig. 30, p. 325, below). Part of a bowl, 
form 30, in the style of CTXXAMVS. The figure-tyjjes are Vetms (O. 331) 
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and a warrior (O. 204), both of which occur commonly on work stamped 
by this potter; Mumrills, No. 32, is a larger piece from a bowl probably 
made in the same mocdd. 

8. Fig. 24, 6. 1937 ; unstratified. Mr Stanfield suj)i3lies the following 
description : — 

“Form 37 in roviletted technique, from an East Gaulish pottery. Three 
deep grooves separate the plain zone from the rouletted decoration, which 
is in lateral bands placed close together and sometimes overlapping.” 

9. Fig. 25, 1. 1936; west gate, unstratified. Part of a rather small 
bowl of form 37 ; Trier fabric. The ovolo, Folzer’s typ)e 944, is not very 



Fig. 25. Trior ware fragments: 1, Birrens; 2, Corbridge; 3, Housesteads. (i.) 


clear, partly because the bowl has been made in a worn mould, and 
partly through defacement sustained Avhen the rim was being attached. 
The figure-tj-pes are two boxers (Folzer 524, 525), whic-h occur frequently 
on vessels with this ovolo; the name of the jjotter who used it is not 
known, but Folzer, discussing liis work,i assigns him to tlie close of the 
second century and the beginning of the third, a dating supiiorted by the 
occurrence of his products at Xiederbiebcr.^ His work is seldom found 
in the north of Britain; Ave have not noted any other examples in 
Scotland, and there is only one ijiece showing the same ovolo in the 
collection at Corbridge. In order to give a better idea of his style of 
decoration, Ave illustrate the Corbridge fragment and four pieces of a 


Op. cit., p. 79 f. 


- Xicderbieber, pi. vii. 34 and 35. 
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bowl from Hovisesteads: Fio-. 25, 2, Corbriclge; find-spot unrecorded. 
Orolo as before; dog to left (Folzer 651); tail ozdy of dog to right (Folzer 
612). Fig. 25, 3, Hoiisesfeads- underlying building YIII in the vicus. 
Orolo as before: lion and hoar (Folzer 593, 610); lion (Folzer 589): hind 
legs only of dog (Folzer 650). and trees (Folzer 737. 772). The lower 
wreath is of the form particularly characteristic of Trier products, and 
another typical feature is the use of plain guide-lines instead of bead- 
rows. The glaze of this bowl is of the clear orange tint which Folzer 
notes as a common feature of the potter’s work. 

B. Other Pottery. 

In considering the pottery other than decorated Samian ware, it seems 
necessary to begin by setting forth the principles on which its value for 
dating jzurposes should be estimated. There are several points to bear 
in mind. In the first place, not all tyi>es had a sufficiently restricted 
life to be of great value in this connection ; thus, the flat-rimmed platter, 
in the black fumed ware which first ajipears in Hadrianic deposits in the 
north of Britain, persists well into the third century, with little dateable 
variety in its profile; ^ and it is often difficult to attempt a close dating 
of cooking-pots ^ in the same fabric. Though .stratified examples of such 
vessels are illustrated below, it has not been thought worth while to 
quote extensive parallels from other sites. ^Vnd when parallels are 
quoted, to be of real value they must only be taken from securely stratified 
deposits, preferably dateable within exact limits; for that reason, uidess 
it is to show that a type occurs on Antonine sites, it has seldom been 
necessary to quote izarallels from Newstead or from the forts on the 
Wall of Pius; rpiite aizart from the uncertainty as to the terminal date 
of their occupation,^ the scarcity of stratified pieces assignable to one or 
other of their successive periods necessitates looking elsewhere for parallels. 
Fortunately, a valuable series of material is available from Hadrian's 
M'all, jzarticularly from the mile-castles and turrets excavated by our 
Honorary Fellow, Mr F. G. Simpson, who.se reijorts * provide the essential 
starting-point for a study such as this. There will be freepient occasion 
to refer to the jzeriods of Hadrian’s Wall, so that it may be desirable to 
insert here a schedule of them : ® 


^ Cf. Birtlosivald, fig. Iti, 73. 

^ For tho (Ipfinition of cooking-pots, as oi>posed to jars, rf. C\V% xi. p. 450. 
^ Sf(‘ below, p. 343. 

^ xi, pp. 3U0-401; CWn xiii. pp. 2U7-.307. 

^ t'/. AA^, Yii. pp. 104-74; AA^, xv. p. 207. 
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Period I A: circa A.D. 122—162. 

Period I B: circa A.D. 162—196. 

Period II: circa A.D. 205-297. 

Period III: circa A.D. 300—367. 

Period IV: circa A.D. 368—383 or later. ^ 

Periods I A, I B and II are of obvious importance for a study of the 
pottery from Birrens; types which occur in Period II only can be dated 
securely to the third century, and demonstrate that the fort continued 
to be occupied in that period; and the known re-building of Birrens 
in A.D. 158, coming so close to the end of I A, invites a comparison 
between the second-century levels here and those on Hadrian's Wall. But 
of that more in the sequel; we must return to our examination of 
ininciples. 

The next point to be established is the definition of a useful type. 
By that is inqjlied more than the occurrence of pieces similar in i^rohle 
and fabric: what is more important is consistent stratification. In 
other words, an isolated piece, even though securely stratified, is not of 
great value, for it may be a freak: - similar pieces coming from deposits 
of different periods (unless, for reasons discussed below, they can be 
shown to be intrusive in one of those periods) cannot provide evidence 
for close dating: but two or more vessels of the same pi’ofile and fabric, 
coming from deposits of the same period, allow the confident dating of 
unstratihed iiarallels. It is perhaps necessary to emphasize tlie imiiort- 
ance of fabric, since an examination of the pieces tliemselves is needed 
for its identity to be established, whereas similarity of prohle can be 
shown by drawings; and experience shows that similarity of prohlo 
alone is not necessarily a safe guide.® 

At this stage it seems necessary to insert a caution as to the interpreta- 
tion of stratihcation. Tlie mere occurrence of a piece in a stratified 
deposit does not neces.sarily mean tliat the vessel from which it comes 
was in use during the i^eriod when that deposit was formed. We may 
exclude the possibility of introduction from a later level by subsequent 
disturbance, for that will mean that the deposit is not completely stratihed. 
But it often happens that pieces lying about a site long occiqiied will 
find their way into an o<'ciqiation-layer far later in date than the period 

^ Cf. Hodley, The last doi/s of Corstopiium and the Roman Tra?^ — the coin evidence, in AA^, xiv. 
pp. U5-102, 

~ E.g. Apideiree. turret, pi. xvii. 63, unjustiliably tivatod as a typo by me in AA^, vii. p. 173, 
and by C’ollingwood. Archaology of Roman Britain, p. 222. 

^ ('/. the moi'tarium, Birdosicald. lig. 13. 10; its prolilo lias suggostt'd an early spcond-century 
date to com])etent judges, but its fabric is that commonly found in haminer-liead mortaria. and it 
belongs to the close of Period II. 
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of tlieir manufacture, use and breakage: ^ such piece.s can usually be 
distinguished without difficulty, by the student of Roman ceramics, 
from the material contemporary with the occupation-layer, and it is 
necessary to describe them as “strays.” in contrast to the “survivals” 
or pieces characteristic of the period immediately preceding, and only 
rarely represented in the period in question. It would not have been 
necessary to stress this iioint if the distinction between strays and 
survivals had been observed more closely by previous writers.- And 
there is another point which seems worth stressing, namely, that it is 
sometimes jDossible to arrive at a closer dating than merely to a given 
period, by observing the circumstances in which a particular vessel was 
discovered. Thus, on a clay floor, which was made up several times in 
the course of a period, the pieces trodden deepest into the clay are likely 
to belong to the early years of the period; but pieces lying among the 
debris of destruction, by contrast, will have been in use at its close.® 
And it is perhaps the cleare.st indication that vessels belong to the very 
end of a jDeriod, if they are found complete or nearly comjdete in an 
occupation layer; ^ for the normal practice Avas to carry rubbish aAvay 
and til) if outside the fort; hence the scarcity of pottery in barracks of 
the second and third centuries, Avith Avhich northern excaAators liaA'e 
long been familiar. 

Finally, it may not be out of place to obserA e that it is a mistake to 
look for parallels too far afield, unless Ave are dealing AA'ifh the products 
of a great exporting centre, such as Samian or Castor AA'are, or unless Ave 
are confronted Avith A'essels Av'hich there is reason to regard as unusual 
importations into the district Avith AA'hich Ave are conc-erned; it is true 
that the interaction of Italic and La Tene elements produced a somcAA'liat 
similar series of dcA elopments in the pottery fashions of \Yestern Europe,® 
but there is sufficient eA'idence to sIioaa" that the incidenc e of those dcA elop- 
ments A-aried considerably in different districts, cAen AA'ithin the same 
proA'ince.® 

f It is hardly ncces-sary to quote instances, but cf. Corbridgei 1U38, fig. 8, 14 and lig. 13, 6, pre- 
Iladrianic strays in an Antonine deposit. 

" Thus, at Miunrills a typically Flavian carinated bowl with reeded rim (fig. 101. 1) occurred 
in Level B of the westmost Antonine ditch, and was interpreted as a survival into the Antonine 
period, a.s was a fragment of “rustic” ware (fig. 103, 4) found “a little way Ixmeath the mod(U‘n 
surface.” 

^ This point was fii-st made, by implication, in tlie report on PoUross Burn mileca>ith\ p. 417 
et ficq.. wliere “early fii'st period” material is distinguished from “first period (mostly in debris).” 

* Cf. Birdoswald, figs. 13, 8; 15, 42 and 44 — from the close of Period II; and Ritterling's 
observations in Hofheim. p. 85. ^ 8. X. Miller in Balmuildy, p. 82. 

® Cf. the case of black-turned ware, referred to already as occurring in deposits from the time of 
Hadrian onwards in the north of Britain {cf. AA®, xv. p. 229); in Wales it began to appear before 
the close of the first century. 
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Judged in acoordanc-e with the above princijiles, the evidence pro- 
vided by the pottery from Birrens is remarkably clear. Much of it. 
indeed, for the reasons outlined above, cannot be dated very closely: 
and the denudation of the ipiper levels, and the difficulty of access to the 
earliest strata, combine to make the series as a whole rather scantier 
at the beginning and the end of the occupation than could have been 
wished. But it is instructive to note the correlations which it has been 
possible to make between Levels II and III at Birrens and I A and I B 
on Hadrian’s ’Wall: the jug and mortarium ^ belonging to the close of 
the period represented by Level III, the former underlying a wall which 
in 189.5 had been taken to be ‘‘primary,” justify the attribution of 
Level IV to the Severan reconstruction: and there is amj)le varietv of 
types which on Hadrian’s Wall occur only in Period II. Some of tliese 
types can be assigned to the end of that period, particularly the ha?matite- 
washed mortaria represented most strikingly at Biirens by the piece 
found underlying the side of the water-channel, near the north gate: - 
so that there can no longer be any question but that Birrens. like the 
other outliers of Hadrian’s Wall, continued in occupation throughout 
the third century. It is unfortunate that the latest level has produced 
so little pottery, so that we are unable to estimate how long into the 
fourth century it lasted; but the fine jar illustrated as fig. 35 is a 
handsome addition to the growing corpus of early fourtli-century 
types. 

Fig. 26. 1936; stratified pieces from Site XIX. 



Fig. 20. Stratiru'd piocvs fi-om Site XIX. (i.) 


1. Level I. Flange fragment from a Samian bowl cf Curie’s type 11 : 
on the upper edge of the flange is barbotine decoration, as normally on 
this type. Curie 11 is described by Oswald and Pryce. Terra Sigillata. 
p. 212, as especially characteristic of the Flavian period, but persisting 
into the time of Trajan: but its lower limit can be carried rather farther, 
for an example occurred on Hadrian's Wall at BtrdosivnJd turret (p. 349). 
As far as the present piece is concerned, it seems to come late in the 
development of the type, for the sharj) downward turn of the flange seems 

‘ Fig. 27. 2 Fig. 31. 14. 
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without parallel on any Flavian site. It must be left undecided whether 
we have here a late or an exceptional vessel: it cannot be taken as 
necessarily pre-Hadrianic. 

2. Level II. Deep, flat -rimmed platter, with slight chamfer between 
the base and the wall: black fumed ware. From the time of Hadrian, 
when it first appears in the north of Britain, there is little variation in the 
rim-section of this type; analogies could be cited from both second- 
century periods on Hadrian’s Wall. But the fabric of this vessel, a rich 
black, with the surface highly burnished, is best paralleled in deposits 
of jDeriod I A. 

3. Level II. Rim of a similar platter; once black, but now badly 
burnt. 

4. In debris overlying the flagged floor of Level lY. Outbent rim- 
fragment of a grey fumed cooking-pot. Cf. Throp, pi. xxvi. 21 and 22 
(associated with a hammer-head mortarium in white pipeclay ware, of 
the tyjje that first appears on Hadrian’s Wall circa a.d. 300; many more 
parallels of the same date could be cited). ^ 

Fig. 27, 1. 1936; Site XIX West, mostly underlying the north wall of 
Level lY. The greater part of a jug with pinched neck, in hard, rather 
sandy, grey ware; jai's in late second and early third-century deposits on 
Hadrian’s Wall are often of a similar texture. Jugs with pinched necks 
occur sporadically in all periods from the first century to the fourth 
(indeed, they long outlast the Roman period), and it is rather from the 
fabric and the contour of the body of the jug that an estimate of dating 
is to be derived. In this case the fabric, as has been said, has affinities 
with that common circa A.D. 200, and the rather bulbous body best suits 
the same period. 

Fig. 27, 2. 1936; found a few yards east of the jireceding vessel, and 
at the same level, though not underlying the north wall of XIX West. 
Most of a mortarium, in fairly hard, reddish ware; the grit is fine and 
mainly white. A close parallel to the rim occurs at Poltross Burn, pi. iv. 7 
(first period, “mostly in debris,’’ i.e. latter part of the second century), 
a jnece with an illegible name-stamp on it; I have not had an opjior- 
tunity of examining this inece recently, to see if the stanii) can now be 
deciphered. There is a somewhat similar rim from Throp, j)l. xxvi. 2; 
Corbridge, 1911, 45 is in a wholly different fabric, and should not be 
confused with this type; the lighter Hadrianic rims, Birdoswcdd, fig. 13, 
pr(jvide an instruc-tive contrast. 


^ In vifw of the site-eYulence from the nortJi of Britain, it .seems proha})lo that the three intrusive 
rims in the alley at Birdosu'aM (p. Ihl, h-k) belong to the Constantian rather tlian the Severan 
reconstructifin; the (’onstantian builders carried their foundations deep down {Birdosicald, p. 171). 
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Fig. 27. Stratified vessels from Site XIX. f^.) 


Fig. 28. 1936; Site VIII, Level III +. 

1. Rim-fragment from a Samian I have not been able to find 

a parallel to this form. 

2. Wall of a Samian cup, form 33; outside, on the lower part, is the 
name of the owner. Gains (fig. 36, p. 334 below). 

3. Black fumed cooking-pot. 

4. Cooking-pot, once fumed; the surface is badly burnt. 

5. Fumed beaker. 

6. Grey jar; cf. Corbridge, 1938, fig. 7, 20 (an Antonine piece). 

7. Grey fumed cooking-pot; cf. Poltross Burn milecastle, pi. iv. 24 
(Period II). 

8. Black fumed platter. 

9. Similar platter. 

10. Dark grey roll-rim platter, fumed but not burnished. 

11. Platter rim in light buff ware. 

12. Lipless platter in black fumed ware, with lattice scored on the 
outside. 


VOL. LXXII. 


22 
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13. Fumed platter, burnt yellow; cf. Corbridge, 1938, fig. 8, 5 (second 
Antonine level). 

From the same deposit came part of a “hunt cup” in blackish Castor 
ware, and much of a Samian platter, form 18/31, with the incomplete 
stamp AE[ (fig. 36, p. 334, below); as often happened in a wood fire, the 



Fig. 28. Hims from Site VIII, Level III — , (p) 


latter vessel has been burnt black (cf. Neivstead, p. 230, a platter by 
Cintugenus, similarly burnt). 

Fig. 29. 1937 ; below flagged foundation of north rampart, west 
section. 

1. Black fumed cooking-pot. For the rim-section, compare Bird- 
osurdd turret, pi. xvi. 11 (period 1); High House turret, pi. xvi. 39 (jieriod 
IxC); Chapel House milecastle, pi. liii. .56 (period I B); Balmuildy, 



Fig. 2i). Deposit below the existing north rampart. (J.) 

pi. xlv. 14. It does not .seem possible to give a closer dating to the tyiie 
than Antonine. 

2. Black fumed cooking-pot. The closest parallels that have been 
noted are Chapel House milecastle, pi. liii. 59 (jjeriod I B) and Balmuildy, 
pi. xlv. 13. 

3. Rim and base fragments from a jar in a moderately hard, reddish 
ware. I have not come across any close parallel to the form, but the 
rim has obvious affinities with the carinated bowls, whose rims no longer 
show any reeding, that occur in Hadrianic deposits on the Wall. 

4. Platter rim in reddish ware with buff- washed surface. The rim- 
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type does not seem to occur elsewhere in the north of Britain; the fabric 
suggests a Hadrianic date. 

Fig. 30. 1937 ; XXII West, overlying the filled-in ditch and sealed by 
later walls. 

1. Samian cup, form 33, stamped GrXATI M. For a note on this 
Antonine potter see p. 334, below. 

2. Wall fragment from a similar cup. 

3. Rim and wall of a jar in fairly hard, blue-grey ware, grey in fracture. 
Contrast the rather soft fabric of the Hadrianic jars at Birdosicald (i?. 191) ; 
the rim approaches the high, third-century tj’pe. 

4. Cooking-pot rim. 

5. Beaker rim in black fumed ware; a wall-fragment, from the same 
deposit, has a handle (cf. Old Kilpatrick, p. 46; Xeicstead, p. 256: Bird- 



Fig. 30. Sealed deposit from Site XXII West, (i.) 


Oswald, p. 192). For the rim-section, cf. Applelree turret, pi. xvii. 88 
(period I B); Birdoswald, p. 194. 

6. Platter rim. of the well-known Antonine type, Xcwstead. pi. xlviii. 
42. 

7. Rim fragment from a large platter in coarse, sandy, dark grey ware. 

8. Roll-rim platter in fumed ware. 

Fig. 31. Stratified jiieces from various deposits examined in 1937. 
Nos. 1-8 come from the burnt layer on Site XXII West {cf. p. 299. above). 

1. Flanged bowl, in hard reddish-buff ware; cf. Caerleon, Arvha'ologia 
Cauibrecisis, 1929, No. 57 (dated “ Hadrian- Antonine "). 

2. Black fumed i)latter-rim; cf. Appletree turret, jil. xvii. 67 (period 
IB). 

3. Disk-mouthed jug-neck, in brown ware with polished surface. 
The type is a long-lived one ; cf. Xewstead, lig. 33. 1 1 and p. 263 ; Colchester 
iMuseuin Report, 1930, No. 146.30. p. 35; Templchrough. pi. xxxiii. B. 223 
and p. 115 (a very close parallel). 

4. Black fumetl platter rim. 

5. Worn fragment of a flat-rimmed platter. 

6. Worn rim-fragment of a fumed cooking-ijot. 

7. Reddish-buff jar rim, in coarse soft ware. 
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8. Black fumed cooking-pot rim; cf. Chapel House milecastle, pi. liii. 
53 (period I B); Corbridge, 1938, fig. 9, 2 (second Antonine period). 

9. Black layer overlying roadway, XXII East. Black fumed cooking- 
pot ; cf. Birdosicald 42 (period II) for the rim-type, though that is a 
different tj-pe of pot. 

10. North rampart, west section; in the bottom of the turf revetment 




at the front, beyond the stone kerbing. Rim fragment of a Samian 
platter, Curie's type 23 (an Antonine tyi}e). 

11. XXII West, in the body of a buttress supx)orting the late east- 
west wall. Fumed flat-rim platter. 

12. As No. 11. Grey-black fumed cooking- jjot. 

13. XXII Ea.st, underlying the secondary hearth (c/. fig. 15, above). 
Much of a grey fumed jdatter, of the deep chamfered tyjje with flat rim, 
Birdosicald 65 and 66; the rim of the present example is a good deal 
coarser than on the Birdoswald bowls. 

14. North of XXII Ea.st. sealed by the clay layer on which a side 
stone of the water- channel rested. Rim-fragment of a small mortarium 
in hard, red-brown ware, with a Hne haematite slip on the rim; white 
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and brown grit. The type is well attested in third-century deposits on 
Hadrian’s Wall; cf. Poltross Burn milecasile. pi. iv. 10 and High House 
milecastle, pi. xviii. 113, both in the same fabric as our No. 14. though 
belonging to larger and more ojjen vessels; another example of the same 
form, though in a different fabric, has been found at Winshields mile- 
castle (unpublished), as Mr F. G. Simpson has been good enougli to inform 
me. There are two or three vessels of the same tyi^e included among the 
material found at Birrens in 1895 and now preser^'ed in the National 
Museum of Antiquities (NMA, FP 108, 119), and another, found on 
Site Till in 1936, is figured below, fig. 33, 1. 

Fig. 32. Pottery from various sites. 
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F’ig, 32. Pottery from various sites. {}.) 

1. 1937; unstratified, from east cut for early north ditch. A large 
piece from a cooking-pot with high, rather outbent rim. The exterior of 
the rim still shows the lightly scored waA y line, which is usually regarded 
as an indication of second-century date: but an example has occurred, 
on a somewhat similar rim, in an early third-century deposit at Denton 
Hall turret (pi. li. 13), and another in a third-century deposit at Corbridge 
{Curbridge,^ 1938, fig. 7, 14); and the hatcliing on the body of the vessel, 
at an oblique angle to tlie horizontal, and the horizontal scored line above 
the hatching, are normally met with on cooking-pots of the latter part 
of the third century and the first half of the fourth. This vessel cannot 
well be earlier than the third century. 

2. 1937; Site XXII West, in tlie same layer as fig. 31, 1-8. Rim 
of a cooking-i)ot belonging to the same general tyjie as the preceding 
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vessel: about 150 jiieces of this and a similar pot were found here, too 
badly burnt and decayed for reconstruction to be practicable. 

3. 1937; origin as No. 2. Rim of a beaker in black fumed ware : one 
piece has been badly burnt, another is unburnt. 

4. 1937 ; origin as No. 2. Rim of a jar, in the hard, blue-grey ware 
characteristic of third-century deposits on Hadrian’s Wall (cf. Poltross 
Burn milecastle, p. 451) ; for the sharjdy outbent rim, cf. Denton Hall 
turret, pi. li. 15, and Corbriclge, 1938, fig. 7, 3 (these two vessels are both 
cooking-pots, and both come from third-century deposits). 

5. 1936; unstratified. High-rimmed cooking-pot; cf. Birclosicald 
turret, pi. xvi. 21 (Period II); High House milecastle, jj!. xviii. 120 
(Period II). 

6. 1936; unstratified. Grey jar, with outbent rim; ci. Poltross Burn 
milecastle, pi. iv. 24 (Period II). 

7. 1937 ; Site XXII East, in or over the black occupation-layer 
overlying the roadway. Cooking-pot rim, of the same high type as 
No. 2 above, but lacking the wavy line. 

8. 1937; origin as No. 7. Cooking-pot rim; cf. Appletree turret, 
pi. xvii. 83 (Period I B). 

9. 1937 ; Origin as No. 7. Platter rim. 

10. 1937 ; topsoil in section through east rampart. Beaker rim, in 
friable grey clay, probably burnt. Cf. Birdoswald, fig. 15, 42 (Period II). 

11. 1937; origin as No. 10. Roll-rim platter. 

12. 1937 ; topsoil in section north of XXII West. Outbent cooking- 
pot rim. 

13. 1937; origin as No. 12. Flat-rim platter. 

14. 1937 ; origin as No. 12. Platter rim. 

Fig. 33. Mortaria from various deposits. 

1. 1936; Site 4 III, Level III-I-. About half a mortarium in hard, 
reddish-brown ware, with traces of haematite slip on the rim; the interior 
is thickly si^rinkled with a crystalline grit; the sijout has been broken off. 
Tbis is a larger example of the third-century type discussed under fig. 31, 
14 above. 

2. 1936; Site YIII, Level III 4 - . Mortarium in red-brown ware, 
once with a dark red slii) on the rim; sparse white and brown grit. A 
somewhat similar rim occurred in Period I “mostly in debris’’ at Poltross 
Burn milecastle (pi. iv. 6). 

3. 1936; Site YIII, Level III y. Light brown ware, with traces of a 
cream wash, and a name .stamp, impressed twice, which I have been 
unable to decipher. 

4. 1936; unstratified. Rim-fragment in rather rough, yellowish-drab 
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ware without any slip-coating. The fabric and rim-section together 
leave no doubt that this comes from a mortarium by the potter ANANVS 
or ANAYS, one of the Antonine potters whose work is most widely 
distributed in the north of Britain (cf. Corhridge, 1938, p. 276). 







Fig. 33. Mortaria. (^.) 







Cb 


5. 1937 ; Site XXII West, unstratified. Much of a mortarium in 
red ware, with a thin, dark red glaze; the spout is small and neat, and 
there are two lugs or handles. There are one or two examples of the same 
type in the Corhridge collection; cf. JVroxefer, 1912, types 74, 78, where it 
is suggested that the type was introduced into Britain about the end of the 
first century, and lasted well into the second, “but their disa])pearance is 
not yet dated with any accuracy”; it is extremely uncommon in the 
north of Britain, and I cannot quote a stratified example; but there are 
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two or three represented in the material from the excavations of 1895 
(NMA. FP 111, 114. and 117). 

6. 1937 ; Site XXII West, unstratified. Hard yellowish buff ware, 
with brown grit : a iJotter’s stamp is just amissing on either side of the 
spout ; the vessel has been overbaked. 

7. 1937 ; Site XXII East, unstratified. Hardish red ware, with 
haematite wash; cf. Poltross Burn, pi. iv. 8 (Period II). 

8. 1937 : north gate, nnstratified. White pipeclay ware, with pink 
grit thickly sprinkled on a fragment from its base (not drawn). The 
fabric and grit recur on some examples of the well-known Constantian 
type of hammerhead mortarium. but the present rim hardly looks as late 
as that period. 

9. 1937; XXII West, in the same deposit as the jneces illustrated in 
fig. 31. 1-8. MTiitish buff ware, with part of the retrograde stamp of 
Mossius-, there is a more complete example of the same stamp from 
Rough Castle (XMA, FR 341). and the potter’s name is established by 
stamps from Lincoln (British Museum, cf. B.M. Cat., M 2793; I have 
examined the piece myself) and Wroxeter (1912, No. 10). 

Fig. 34. Four mortarium rims with makers’ stamps, from earlier 
excavations at Birrens, are preserved in the National Museum of 
Antiquities, and are illustrated in this figure. 

1. FP, without a number; stamped AYSTiNi MANu. Stamps of 
Austi'niis, from at least three different dies, occur at Ambleside (CW^. xv. 
p. ofi. where it has been misread), Carlisle (CW^, xvii., pi. xvii. 3), Cor- 
bridge and Chesters (unpublished) in the north of England; and at 
Newstead (unpublished: NMA. no number), ^fumrills (fig. 94. 1), Bar 
Hill (p. 70), Balnmildij (pi. xl. B, 17 and 18) and Camelon (NMA, FX 231) 
in Scotland. This distribution makes it probable that the potter worked 
in the north of Britain, but there is at present no evidence sufficient to 
indicate the place wlicre he worked. 

2. FP 194, PSAS, XXX. p. 186; stamped JNAXI. I have not yet 
met a parallel to this stamp. 

3. FP 193, PSAS, XXX. jj. 186, 2; stamped SARR in large letters. 
Sarrus used a large number of dies for liis name-stamiJ. and his mortaria 
exhibit a wide variety of rim-types and fabrics; there can be no doubt 
that liis period of activity was a long one. His stamps occur at Lincoln 
(British 4Iuseum, two examples; cf. CIL, vii. 1334.9), Aldboroiujh {Reliquice 
Isuriance. pi. xxxiii.), Corbridge (many examples, as yet iinpublished) 
and Lanchester (unpublished) in the north of England ; and at Xeu-stead 
(p. 266, 28), Roufjh Castle (p. 52), Bar Hill (p. 70). Balnmildy (pi. xl. B, 11), 
Camelon and Ardoch (XMA, unnumbered) in Scotland. Haverfield 
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refers, with reserve, to the reported discovery of a stamp of this 
potter in a kiln at Hartshill in Warwickshire (TX'// IVat'iricks. p. 246); 
the variety in fabric, already referred to, seems suitable for a ijotter 
working in forest country and moving from place to iJlace in search of fuel. 

4. FP 101; stamped GRATINi. I have not yet noted any rim on 
which the complete stamp of Gratinus occurs; in most cases the first part 
of it has been impressed on the rim, as here, while once or twice it is the 
first two letters that are missing. In contrast to Harms, Gratinus exhibits 
little variety in fabric or rim-section. His stamps ha%'e been recorded at 
Templebrough (No. 5), Wilderspool {Warrington’s Roman Remains, p. 64, 
misread), York (CIL, vii. 1331. .52, wrongly inserted among the amphora 
stamps) and Corbridge (unpublished) in England; in Hcotland at Xeiv- 
stead (p. 266, fig, 35, 2, 10, and 11; NMA, FRA 1454, 1461, 1462) and 
BalmuiJdij (jjl. xl. 6). 






m 




Fig. 34. .Stamp<'fl mortaiia. (}.) 


I have been unable to find the incomplete stamp ]IAR, referred to in 
PSAS, XXX, p. 186, 3. 

It is desirable to add a note on the general question of mortarium- 
stamps, which has hitherto been unduly neglected.^ There have been 
two main tendencies: either to regard such stamjis ns having mainly 
local interest, as the products of potters merely serving their own 
restricted markets,^ or to take cases of identity of name between makers 
of mortaria and makers of Samian ware as evidence for the manufacture 
of mortaria by the latter.® Neither view is wholly incorrect: it is clear 
that many potters did serve a restricted market, for example Satu{rninns) 
of Corbridge, whose stamp occurs there and at Newstead.^ but has not 
yet been noted elsewhere: or the potter whose stamp I M3- or 033- 
or both in conjunction is at present restricted to six sites in Scotland.^ 
Again, the graffiti from La Graufesenque reveal that mortaria were made 

^ The l)o&t discussion which I have eomo across is that hy S. X. Miller, Balmuildy. p. 

“ 8o Haverfield in AA®. viii. p. 194; 3Iay, Warrington's Roman Remains., p. 60. 

^ Hitterling, Hofheim. pp. 310-11; Oswald and Pryce. Terra Sigillata^ p. 211; Macdonald and 
Curie. PSAS. Ixiii. p. 527. 

Cf. AA^, viii. p. 104. and Seicstead. iig. 35. 25: the latter stamp (X^FA. FIIA 1477) is a far 
completer impression from the Corbiidge tlie than tlie published drawing suggests. 

^ yen'stead (four), Kough Castle (one), Ardoch (two), Camelon (three); Bahnuildy (two), Old 
Kilpatrick (one). I have examined all but the last three stamps; thawings and full references 
will be given in a subsequent paper. 
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by many South Gaulish potters, in a iieriod when mortaria in Samian 
ware are not met with.^ But there are very few cases of apparent 
identity which wiU hear the test of a close scrutiny; and wliile a study 
of the distribution of mortarium-stamps will often (as in the case of 
Sarriis, above) show a far more than imrely local market, it demonstrates 
that the stamps from second-century deposits in the north of Britain 
must be the products of British jiotters, even though there were Samian 
potters of the same names working in the same j^eriod. And in many 
cases there is a demonstrable disparity in date between the two potters 
whose identification has been attempted; thus, the Sarrus who made 
Samian ware is dated to the time of Nero,* while the mortarium-maker 
belongs to the Antonine period ; the latter probably worked in Warwick- 
shire, while his namesake had been a potter of La Granfesenque. Even 
where there is identity of i^eriod, identification is not by any means 
certain; for example, the Flavian mortarium-maker {L. Atisius) Secundus, 
to Judge by the distribution of his products and by his nomen, ^ worked 
in Gallia Narbonensis, and cannot be identified with the Secundus of 
La Granfesenque familiar to students of Samian ware; nor can Albinus, 
Marinus and ^[atugenus, who made mortaria in the Flavian period, 
be identified with the contemporary Samian potters of La Granfesenque, 
for their wares often bear the additional stamp Lucjduni factum — 
“made at Lugdunum.’’ In elfect, then, it is not permissible to generalise ; 
each case of apparent identity must be examined on its merits; but 
where I have made such an examination, the case for identification 
has usually fallen to the ground. It is clearly desirable that the 
mortarium-stamps from Britain should be properly collected, so that 
further light can be thrown on the other question, the distribution areas 
and working-places of the different potters; I have already obtained 
some very interesting results from a preliminary study of this kind, and 
hope to lay a pax^er on the Scottish material before this Society in the 
near future. 

Fig. 35. 1937 ; in and close to tlie water-channel, west of the tank 
(fig. 13 and p. 307 above). Much of a very large storage jar in hard, 
whitish buff ware; its height was 17^ inches, and maximum diameter 
12-2- inches. Below the rim is a frilled strix); there is a double cordon 
round the neck, and a single one Just above the lower attachmeiits of 
the two handles; the cordons have been roughly decorated by notches 
cut with a wheel; and on the shoulder there are two x>arallel grooves, 
lightly incised and terminating a short distance from the handles. The 

^ Cf. Hermet, Les graffites fie la (JraufeAenqiie, 1U23, pp. 145»-5 g rl al. 

- Oswald, Indej: of Potter^' Stamps, p. 2Sl. » Cf. (’IL, xii. 7»34, from Arles. 
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base is well formed, and has a groove demarcating the footstand on the 
under side. I have found no very close parallels to this handsome 
vessel, but there are some fragments with a similarly notched double 
cordon in the Corbridge collection, and cf. Niederhieher, tj'pe 73a, fig. 42 



(a rather squatter vessel, with tliree handles, and somewhat similar 
incised cordons below the rim and on the shoulder), and Cacrleon, 
Archceologia Cambrcusis, 19.32. fig. 57, 118 (only about two-thirds the 
size of the Birrens jar, rather different in fabric and in form, but with 
a frilled striji below the rim) ; the fabric seems not unlike that of the 
Colchester face-urns, which normally have similar frilling. Its find- 
spot shows that this jar can be assigned to the last structural period at 
Birrens. Early fourth century. 
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Fig. 36. Graffiti and potter’s stamps on Samian ware. 

1. 1936; Site YIII. Level III + . Owner’s name. GAI — “the property 
of Gains.” scratched on the wall of the Samian cuj), fig. 28, 2. 

2. 1937; Site XXII West, overlying the filled-in ditch and sealed 
by later walls {cf. jd. 300 and fig. 30, where other pottery from the same 
deposit is illustrated). Owner’s name, api>arently [YJITALIS, scratched 
on the under side of a base fragment from a Samian platter of form 
18/31. 

3. 1936; Site YIII, Level III + . On a platter of form 18/31, burnt 
black in a wood fire: the first two letters of a potter’s stamp, AE[. 
There are too many second-century potters whose names begin thus, 

a 

2 3 4- 

Fig. 30. Grattiti and pottei-s’ stamps on .Samian ware. {-.) 

for an attempted restoration of the name to be profitable; cf. PSAS, Ixv. 
pp. 433-34. 

4. 1937 ; origin as No. 2. On a cup of form 33 (fig. 30, 1). the stamp 
GXATI • M. Gnatius is assigned conjecturally to La Madeleine by 
Dr Oswald in his Index of Potters’ Stamps, p. 138; three other examifies 
of his stamp, none of them complete, have been recorded from Scotland 
(PSAS, Ixv. It. 437) ; the forms made by him justify Dr Curie’s attribu- 
tion of his work to the Antonine period {Xeirstead, p. 229 with p. 236), but 
there do not seem to be any records of his stamp occurring in stratified 
deposits. 

C. Glass. 

Only one vessel was re])rcsented by a fragment large enough to permit 
a drawing being made ; that was part of a hemispherical cup, in colourless 
cut-glass (fig. 37), found in 1936 on Site YIII, Level III -i- . The facets on 
this cup are rather more squat than on the straight-sided beaker, in 
similar technique, found at Dirrens in 1895 (PSAS, xxx. p. 109). Cut- 
glass vessels in this style of decoration have a wide distribution, but do 
not seem to occur very commonly anywhere; cf. Dr James Curie’s 
valuable discvission in PSAS. xxx. p[). llO-l, where a date late in the 
Romaii period is suggested for the Dirrens beaker. Since 1895, evidence 
has come to light which sugge.sts the possibility of a considerably earlier 
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date; thus, Oelmann, in his monograph on the pottery from the Roman 
fort at Niederbieher in Upper Germany, discussing this type of decora- 
tion, quotes a munber of glass vessels of closely related form and assigns 
them to the latter part of the first century; ^ and an extremely close 
parallel to the 189.5 piece has been found in a sealed dei^osit antedating 
the Trajanie reconstruction of the legionary fortress at Caerleon.® But 
the evidence cited by Dr Cxirle is sufficient to demonstrate the persistence 
of the type into the late Roman period, and the stratification of the 
present piece does not accord with an early date: if it had been a stray 
from an earlier level, it could hardly have escaped breaking into fragments, 
for it is thin, delicate ware; it is probable, therefore, tliat it belongs to 



Fig. 37. (J.) 


the vanished Level IV, like the mortarium, fig. 33, 1 and the cooking- 
pot, fig. 28, 7, and should be assigned to the third century. 

The glass from the burnt deposit on Site VIII, Level II, included part 
of the footstand of a platter in colourless glass, and very many pieces 
from one or more rectangular bottles in greenish glass. It has not yet 
been possible to put together enough of tire fragments to show the form 
of vessel represented, but there is a handle similar to that of Hofheim, 
type 12,* and there are at least three plane surfaces ornamented with 
two concentric circles, flanked by single upright trees. 

D. Bronze Objects. 

I had hoped to be able to include a full discussion of the bronze 
objects by our FelloAV Mr H. E. Kilbride-Jones, hut. since he has been 
prevented by pressure of other work from completing his contribution, 
it has become necessary for me to provide a brief descrif)tion, which I 
lioiie that he will be able to supplement on another occasion, in the 

^ Xiederbieber, p. S; cf. also P.SAS, lii. p. 219. 

* The evidence cited by Oelmann does not appeal* decisive, but the Caerleon parallel proves 
his point. 

“ Archccologia Cauibrensis, 1929, fig. 18, 2. 

* Hofheim, i)\. xxxviii. and p. 373; the Ilofheim type, however, is not rectangwiar but cylindrical. 
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course of the wider study of the bronzes of native manufacture which is 
so badly needed. 

With the excej^tion of fig. 38, 4, an unstratified find made on Site XXII 
East in 1937, all the following objects were found in the burnt deposit, 
Level II. on Site Till in 1936, and are therefore to be found now in the 
Dumfries Museum. 

Fig. 38, 1 and 2. Terret rings, ornamented each with three square 
bosses once inlaid with enamel, traces of which remain, let into the 
geometric framework illustrated in fig. 38, 1 A. A third ring of the same 
tyjDe and probably from the same set was also found, in fragments. The 
type is a well-known example of native metal-work; cf. Neicstead. 
p. 302; the decoration invites comparison with that on other categories 
of native craftsmanship. 

Fig. 38, 3. Cheek-piece for a bridle; on the side is a decorative 
feature in relief to which, as Mr Kilbride- Jones points out to me, there 
are many counterparts on a variety of bronze objects found in the north 
of Britain. 

Fig. 38, 4. Indeterminate object, perhaps a weight. 

Fig. 39, 1. Ornamental stud for attachment to harness: there has 
been a central decoration, now missing, as the circular depression into 
which it fitted shows. 

Fig. 39, 2. Handle from a small bronze jug. A more elaborate 
counterpart to this handle, from the Ruberslaw hoard found in 1863. 
is illustrated in Dr James C'urle’s paper on objects of Roman and Roman 
provincial origin, PSA8. Ixvi.. 1932. p. 367, fig. 51. Unlike the i^receding 
items, this object is not of native manufacture: parallels may be found 
throughout the Roman world. 

Fig. 39, 3. Bronze shoe for a wooden pole or shaft. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the interest of this group of objects 
from Hite VIII. as a homogeneous deposit assignable to the end of a 
l^eriod which (as is shown elsewhere in this i>aper) closed shortly before 
A.D. 158; but it seems worth noting that the terret rings and bridle- 
piece, while they attest the presence of mounted men, need not be 
taken to .show the presence of a cavalry regiment at Birrens: for both 
the second cohort of Tungrians and coh. I Xervana Germanorum (the 
only other regiment known to have been in garrison there at some time 
were equitata’. 


^ CIIj. vii. 1003 aiul 1000. 
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E . I riser i ptio n . 

The only inscribed stone was the upper part of a small altar, found 
in 1937 partly protruding above the turf on Site 
XXII West. The letters (fig. 40) are not deeply 
cut, and the text presents a difficulty in the last 
symbol in line 2 ; but it seems possible to obtain 
the following reading: d{eo) AVp/[hm]o Cl{audius) 

[. . . — “Claudius . . . (fulfils a vow) to the god 
Xeptune.” It need occasion no surprise to find 
a dedication to Xeptune at an inland site like 
Birrens; compare Sir George Macdonald’s observations on the altar, 
similarly dedicated, from Castlecary.^ 

F. Coins. 

Only one coin was found in 1936, a bronze one so far decayed that 
nothing could be made of it. Tlie excavations of 1937 were more 
fortunate, i^roducing eleven coins in all (as many as are recorded in the 
reiiort on the exca^'ations of 1895); but all of them were in poor condi- 
tion, and only six could be deciphered. I am indebted to Mr W. Percy 
Hedley for the following list: — 


Xo. 

Find-spot. 

Denomination. 

Identification. 

Date. 

1 

XX If Fast. 

Denarius. 

Trajan (M. 98. 

C. 120). 

.v.D. 103-111. 

2 

X. rampart. 

Denarius. 

Trajan (.M. 331. 

C. 190). 

.\.n. 114 117. 

3 

XXII Fast. 

Sestertius. 

Trajan. 


4 

XX 11 Fast. 

As. 

Trajan. 


5 

XXII West, in 
black laver. 

As. 

AntoniTuis Pius 
(M.934. C. 117). 

A.n. I.i4 I.")5. 

6 

XXII Fast. 

As. 

Antoninus Pius 
(M. 934. C. 117). 

A.n. l.')4-].>."). 

7 

A", rampart, below 
outer cheek. 

As. 

Illegible. 


8 

XXII West. 

As. 

Illegible. 


9 

XXII West, in 
black laver. 

Denarius. 

Illegible. 


10 

XX 11 Fast. 

Denariiis. 

Illegible. 


11 

S. of XV. 

Denarius. 

Illegible. 


It 

will be seen that 

no further light 

is thrown on the 

occupation of 

the fort by any of these 

coins; Xos. < and 9. if they had been deci])her- 

‘ K\VS% p. 422: r/. alsi) OoniaszfWhki, AhhatnUumjen 
VOL. LXXII. 

' zur romi!<chi'n Jh'Ugion, 

pp. 

23 
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able, might have been of value, but the coin of Antoninus Pius, coming 
from the same layer as No. 9, is clearly a good deal earlier than the 
terminal date of the deposit in which it was found {cf. p. 346, below). 

It remains to mention two coins shown to us by Mr A. Cunningham 
of Larchcroft, Ecclefechan: they are said to have been found during the 
excavations at Birrens in 1895 by one of the workmen employed there, 
from whose daughter Mr C’unningham acquired them. The first, a worn 
bronze of Domitian, is nothmg out of the ordinary, but the second is an 
anioninicmus of the Gallic usurper Yictorinus, a.d. 268-70. Since the 
pottery found in 1936 and 1937 includes material sufhcient to show that 
the fort was occupied throughout the third century, there is no need 
to cpiestion the attribution of this coin to Birrens, though it must be 
admitted that its credentials might have been better. 

3Ir Cunningham also showed us a coin found about 1935 in repairing 
a stone dike at Dockenflat, near Ecclefechan. which it will be convenient 
to jdace on record here. It is a bronze coin of Maxentius. in mint condi- 
tion; obverse, MAXENTIYS P F AYG, reverse CONSERY YRB SYAE, 
mint-mark PT. 


YII. Conclusions. 

A correlation between the structural periods observed at Birrens 
and the successive phases of the Roman occupation of the north of 
Britain may not yet be attainable with certainty, but it seems necessary 
to attempt one, if only to show in what re.spects our evidence reqiures 
to be su])plemented. It has been shown that there is still uncertainty, 
at Birrens itself, as to the precise relationship between the x)eriods of the 
ramx>art and those of the internal bviildings, and between the levels in 
the uneidarged fort and those in the northward extension: the following 
attempt to define the relationshiji, and to connect the various periods 
with the general history of the Roman occiq)ation, is jjut forward with 
all reserve. 

In the first jdace. it will be convenient to enqdiasise the distinction 
between the evidence relating to the north of Britain in general, and 
that derived from Birrens itself, for the historical framework into which 
the structural jieriods have to be fitted; the latter category is the simx^ler, 
and may be summarised first. Ajiart from a jiiece or two to suggest the 
possibility of an Agricolan occuiiation,i the pottery series starts with 
the time of Hadrian and continues up to the close of the third century, 
while one late third-century mortariuni,^ underlying the water-channel 
inside the north ranqjart. shows that the latest structural jjeriod may be 
‘ C'/. pp- 290. .321. above. ^ Fig. 31, 14. 
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assigned to as late as circa A.D. 300. Within the period of nearly two 
hundred years so defined, there are as many as four j>eriods of stone 
buildings and (if it does not belong to the Agrieolan occupation) one of 
wood, to be correlated with historical changes; but wliile the stratified 
pottery, as has been shown, suggests a j)artial time-table, Birrens itself 
has only produced direct evidence for the date of one such change, 
namely, the inscription of A.D. 158. In order to resolve the problem, 
we must turn to the general evidence already referred to. 

The complexion of the pottery series allows us to begin our survey 
with the building of Hadrian’s Wall, circa A.D. 122. At that time a 
number of forts were constructed, not in immediate touch with the new 
limes: in particidar, the outposts at Bewcastle, Xetherby and (as we 
are now in a jiosition to add) Birrens itself. It may be noted that the 
excavations recently conducted at Bewcastle by Mr Richmond show the 
Hadrianic fort there to have had buildings of timber. ^ like the mile- 
castles westward from the Irthing on Hadrian’s Wall.^ and perhaps the 
first fort at Castlesteads: ® this might be taken to support the view that 
the initial timber period at Birrens should be assigned to the time of 
Hadrian and no earlier. 

The next stage comes with the reoccupation of the north of Britain, 
up to and beyond the isthmus betweeii Foidh and Clyde, by the governor 
Lollius Urbicus in the early years of Antoninus Pius : at this time stone 
forts, later retained as outposts of Hadrian’s Wall. Avere built at Rising- 
ham and High Rochester: ^ there is considerable evidence to show that a 
rearrangement of garrisons took ])lace in the forts of the Hadrianic 
frontier zone: ® and it is conceivable that, on such an occasion, it may 
have been found convenient to re]>lace timber buildings by buildings of 
stone in a fort like Birrens. to suit the requirements of a fresh regiment. 
But it should be noted that no such change occurred at the nearby fort 
of Bewcastle. 

After the governorshii) of Lollius Urbicus, the available evidence falls 
into two groups, associated with the Hadrianic. and Antonine frontiers 
resiiectively. 

Hadrian’s lEo//.® — Here the first period, inaugurated twenty years 
jjreA'iously. continues as far as the forts are concerned without interruption 
nntil the close of the second century, when a destruction occurs which can 
lAOAV be assigned to the year 196, when Clodius Albinus was defeated in 
Gaul by Sejhiniius Severus and the latter’s first governor of Britain. 

^ (’W-. xxxviii. {)]>. 195-237. - Cf. JRS. xxv. pp. 1-lS, vsppcially p. 8. 

3 C’Wx xxxiv. p. 1(14. ^ AA*, xiii. pp. 170-98. 

^ Cf. JKS. xxii. pp. 55-59; AA*. xii. pp. 199-200. 

“ Cf. CW-, XXX. pp. 199-202; AA^, vii. pp. lt)7— 09. 
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^"irius Lupus, found it necessary to buy off the Maeatse, who had created 
the widespread havoc to which each fresh excavation bears added testi- 
mony. The second period opens with the reconstruc-tion by Yirius LuiJus 
and lus successor Alfenus Senecio, and closes in a comparable destruction 
at the end of the third century, when the usurper Allectus was engaged in 
his unsuccessful struggle against the Caesar Constantius Chlorus ; and the 
building-record found at Bird Oswald in 1929 allows us to place the 
beginning of the third period circa a.d. 300, as the work of Constantius 
Chlorus himself. 

Thus far Risingham, High Rochester, and Bewcastle can be shown to 
have experienced the same historical sequence as Hadrian’s \Yall, but in 
the fourth century a divergence occurs. The third Wall period ends in 
destruction by the Piets in a.d. 367 : at Risingham and Bewcastle the 
pottery series reaches up to (but not beyond) that year, but there is an 
intervening destruction followed by rebuilding, which it seems justifiable 
to assign to the expedition of Constans in a.d. 343; at High Rochester, 
on the other hand, the pottery series does not extend so far, there is no 
.such rebuilding, and it seems that the site was omitted from the recon- 
struction carried out by Constans. In view of the lack of late jicttery 
from Birrens, it may well be that it shared the fate of High Rochester: 
we will be justified in i)utting forward circa a.d. 340 as the latest date for 
its occupation by the Romans. But whereas High Rochester has three 
structural periods to cover the years from circa 140-340. Birrens has at 
least four and, as we have seen, may have five. If it had been four only, 
it would have been a simple matter to suggest that the rebuilding in 
A.D. 158. without a counterpart at High Rochester, explains the difference: 
but we must return to the question presently. 

The fourth and closing period of Hadrian's Wall, opening with 
reconstruction by Count Theodosius in a.d. 368-9. and continuing at 
least until the usurpation of Magnus Maximus, has no known counter- 
jiart on any site to the north of the Mkdl, so that it need not detain us 
further. 

The Wall of Pius . — When we turn to consider the history of the 
Antonine frontier, we are on sure ground in stating that it falls into three 
structural ]ieriods, but the attribution of those periods is open to question. 
The most recent view is that put forward by Sir George ilacdonald. iu 
the second edition of The Roman Wall in Scollandf where the periods are 
assigned to the following time-table: I, circa a.d. 142-155/8; II, circa 
A.D. 158-181; HI. circa A.D. 184—185. But that view is so largely based - 
on an interpretation of the hi.story of Birrens which has been shown by 
‘ EW.SS pp. 47.S-82. UWS^ p. 478. 
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the recent excavations to be untenable, that it will be necessary to consider 
the e\'idence afresh. 

We may start our reconsideration Avith a statement of principles. In 
any case of conflict between literary and archa?ological evidence, the 
latter clearly needs to be examined with great care before it can be 
allowed to OA’erride the former; and if the conflict is betAveen positiA-e 
hterary eA’idence and the negatiA'e eA'idence of archaeology, it Avill need an 
OA’erwhelming argument to justify disregard of the literary record. Such 
a conflict exists in relation to the Roman occupation of Scotland, and the 
negatiA’e archaeological eA'idence has been generally ijermitted to OA'erride 
that of our literary sources. 

Briefly, the key-stone of the current archa'ological interpretation is 
the absence of coins later than the time of Commodus from all Roman 
forts in Scotland, AA'ith the exception of Cramond: this absence is held to 
justify the A'ieAA' that, A\ ith that exception, none of those forts was occupied 
in a later period. ^ At flr.st sight the argument may seem a sound one; 
but it should be remembered that the total number of coins from the 
Antonine Wall is not A’ery great, and it may be useful to point to the case 
of Housesteads fort on Hadrian’s Wall, AA'here the excaA-ations of 1898 
produced as many as 129 coins. AA'hich did not include a single one betAA'een 
the time of Commodus and that of Elagabalus; - yet that fort continued 
in Roman hands until the close of the fourth century, and it has produced 
fragments of a SeA’erau building-inscription.® And AA'hen aa'o turn to the 
literary eA'idence. aaIucIi has been unaccountably neglected, it seems to 
make it certain that Roman Scotland A\-as reoecupied for at least four 
years, from a.d. 207 until 211. 

In the former year, as C'assius Dio records,^ SeA'erus in Rome Avas 
greatly disturbed because he aa’us unable to put a stoi> to the actiA'ities of 
a notorious brigand in Italy, at a time when his generals were AA'inning 
A'ictories in Britain. The scene of those A'ictories is not recorded, but it 
can hardly haAe been south of ChcA'iot: for the building-record from 
Risingham, dated circa a.d. 205,® shoAA s that reconstruction aa'us already in 
progress there — and it is perhaps significant that the AA'ork is described as 
being under the superintendence of the procurator. Oclatinius AdA cntus. 
The inference seems justified that the goAernor, Alfenus .Senecio. had 
entrusted the Avork of reconstruction to the procurator, Avhile he himself 
folloAA-ed the tide of campaigning further north. There is no question 
that it A\as farther north that SeA'erus and Caracalla conducted their 
camiiaigns against the Mieatie and the Caledonians. Avith the avoAved 


^ RWJS-, p. 48U; R8AS, lii. p. 2 <5. 
AA-*, ix. pp. 233-34, ' 


Book Ixxvi. 10. 


- AA-. XXV. p. 20S. 
(.'IL, vii. 1003. 
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object of conquering the whole of Britain p and, after the death of Severus 
in A.D. 211, we learn that Caracalla made peace with the enemy and with- 
drew the garrisons from their territory.^ 

MTien we find the archaeological e\'idence from the forts on the 
Antonine Wall showing a brief final occujjation, ending in peaceful 
withdrawal, it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that this occupation 
should he assigned to Severus and the withdrawal to Caracalla, as the 
literary sources suggest, and that the absence of coins of Severus is as 
much an accident there as at Housesteads. 

In that case we are left with two structural iJeriods to cover the 
interval between A.D. 142 and the Severan reoccupation; and, in view 
of the evidence available, it seems possible to suggest two alternative 
time-tables. (1) If Ulpius Marcellus reoccupied the northern limes in 
A.D. 184,^ the second period will jjresumably have ended in the same 
destruction as overtook Hadrian’s Wall in a.d. 196; and that leaves 
A.D. 142-181 for the first period, which terminates in the barbarian 
incursion recorded by Cassius Dio.^ In that case the reconstruction 
at Birrens in A.D. 158 will have had no counterpart on either Wall, and 
the historical explanation for it must be sought in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood — a possibility wliich is not weakened by the geography of 
the area. (2) If Marcellus contented himself with drastic punitive 
operations,® and reverted to the Hadrianic frontier system, leaving the 
Antonine Hynes unoccupied, we are at liberty to look for an occasion 
between a.d. 142 and circa 181 for the end of the first and the beginning 
of the sec'ond period; and that occasion might well be contemporary 
with the need for reconstruction at Birrens, though it may be doubted 
whether there was any necessary connection between events in what 
is now Dumfriesshire and on the northern limes. 

The Periods at Birreyis . — It ax)i>ear.s, then, that there were two 
structural periods in the forts of the Antonine Wall between a.d. 142 
and the end of the century, as against the single period on Hadrian’s 
Wall. High Rochester, Risingham, and Bewcastle are in the same 
case as the latter, while Birrens, with the reconstruction of a.d. 158, 
seems to compare more closely with the former. It is time to consider 
whether we can arrive at a closer correlation of the periods at Birrens. 

(1) The First Period . — This is marked by the timber buildings of 
which traces were found below Sites XIX West and YIII. In favour 
of an Agricolan date is the apj)arent difference in alinement noted on 

‘ Cassius Dio, Book Ixxvi. 13. 

- C'assius Dio, Book Ixxvii. 1 ; cf. lloimlian, iii. 15, (5. 

^ Vf. KWS^ p. 479. * Book Ixxii. 8. ^ Ibidem. 
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the latter site; the cooking-pot rim in the Dumfries Museum ^ seems 
clearly pre-Hadrianic, and the Samian bowl from this level - might 
belong to the same period, of which Curie 11 is one of the most char- 
acteristic types. On the other hand, it has been pointed out that there 
is no need to postulate a date earlier than Hadrian for that particular 
piece, and the fact that the Hadrianic forts at Bewcastle and perhajis 
Castlesteads were of timher may seem to justify assigning the first period 
to that emperor. Further deejj digging, within the area where timber 
buildings have been noted, is plainly required to settle the point. 

(2) The Second Period. — The timber buildings are replaced by stone 
barracks in alinement with the existing ramparts : if the inference drawn 
from the position of the post-holes on Site VIII ® is correct, the first 
period in the section through the west rampart, and the early north 
rampart, will belong to this period. The small yield of pottery from 
Level II on Site XIX West, and from the lowest level on Site XXII 
West, is consistent with an attribution of this period to the years circa 
122-158, but here too further pottery is required to confirm the dating. 

(3) The Third Period. — This brings the reconstruction of Level III 
on Sites XIX West and VIII, the latter yielding a fair amount of late 
second-century pottery; * the material found underlying the visible 
north rampart * justifies placing the extension of the fort, and with it 
the second rampart-period in the west section, and the first stone buildings 
on Site XXII. in this period, which may be dated a.d. 158-c(rco 196. 
It should be observed that pottery evidence from the first period of the 
northward extension is still badly needed; at present the platter from 
Site XXII East ® is the only piece. 

(4) The Fourth Period. — This iieriod opens with the Severan recon- 
struction, as the deposit sealed below Level IV on vSite XIX West.^ 
and pieces from Level III + on Site VIII ® and the second level on Site 
XXII East,® allow us to infer. It seems reasonable to assign the thicken- 
ing and refacing of the north rampart to the same period,*® particularly 
because there is a later structural phase there, which must be reserved 
for the final period. 

(5) The Fifth Period. — The beginning of this iieriod is to be assigned 
to Constantins Chlorus, on the strength of the mortariuin found under- 
lying the water-channel near the north ramxiart,** and the cooking-pot 

‘ C/. p. 2!*n, above. Fig. 2«, 1. = (’/, p. 2il2. al.ove. 

* Cf. lig. 2S and fig. 33. 2-3. ' Figs. 22, 23. and 2S». « Fig. 31. 13. 

Fig. 27. 5 Figs. 2S, 7 and 33, 1. » Fig. 31. 9. 

*" Cf. p. 305. aliove: tlie .Samian lini, fig. 31. 10, whicli is clearly an Antonine type, was found 
in tile bottom of tile turf revetment at the outside, where it appears to repiesent a refacing; tliis 
was the only stratified evidence for tlie second period of tile nortli rampart, for tile remaining jiieces 
were sealed by its original structure. ii Fig. 31, 14. 
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rim among tlie debris overlying Level lY on Site XIX M est.^ Much 
of the “secondary” work detected in 1895 probably belongs to the 
same i)eriod. whose maximum extent may be put as from circa a.d. 300 
until 340; the aqueduct, and the third period in the north rampart, 
belong to the same stage. 

The situation on Site XXII West still presents some difficulty. 
There we have three surviving levels subsequent to the extension of 
the fort, and of these the second has produced the pottery illustrated 
as figs. 24, 3 and 4; 31,1-8; 32, 2 4; and 33, 9. The detailed discussion 
of that material shows that the bulk of the pieces can be paralleled in 
the latter part of the second century rather than in the third; yet 
on the above consideration of the periods at Birrens the first stone build- 
ings, at the underlying level, ought to belong to that period. There 
are two alternative explanations to put forward, {a) It has been noted 
that no pottery was found at the same level as the first stone buildings,^ 
and that they were largely reduced to their clay and cobble footings. 
It seems possible that, at the Severan reconstruction, all the structures 
in this area were demolished and the debris was then spread evenly over 
the site before fresh buildii\gs were put up, the top layer of the spread 
being composed of occupation material from a neighbouring building. 
(6) Less likely is the suggestion that the pottery should be taken to 
show the persistence of the types concerned into the third century, 
though there are certainly one or two ])ieces for which a third-century 
date seems preferable.® Here, too. further digging is urgently needed 
to settle the problem. 

Sunnnary . — The occupation of Birrens did not end. as had been 
supimsed, before the close of the second century, nor was it confined 
to two structural periods. On the contrary, there were five such periods, 
carrying its occvqjation at least from the time of Hadrian, and perhaps 
from the governorship of Agricola, until some time in the first half of 
the fourth century. Further excavation is recpiircd to fix the apportion- 
ment of those iJeriods to the phases of the Roman occupation, and to 
the structural sequence in the rampart and on different sites in the 
interior; but it seems justifiable to put forward the following provisional 
time-table: — 

Period I: a fort with timber buildings, on a different alinement to 
the fort now visible. Circa A.u. 80. 

Period II : the first stone fort, with turf rampart lacking a foundation, 
over fifty feet shorter than its successor. Circa a.d. 122-158. 


> Fig. 26, 4. 


“ C/. p. 2P0, a>)ovc. 


3 Fig. 32, 2-4. 
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Period III: the fort enlarged, and the buildings not within the 
extension reconstructed. A.D. 158—196. 

Period IV: reconstruction of rampart and internal buildings. Circa 
A.D. 205-297 (=Period II on Hadrian’s Wall). 

Period V: further reconstruction, and the provision of the water- 
supply system recently detected. Circa a.d. 300—340 ( =the 
penultimate period at Bewcastle, the last period at High Rochester, 
and the first part of Period III on Hadrian's Wall). 

And, in view of the considerations advanced above, it seems likely 
that the explanation of the reconstruction required in A.D. 158 is to be 
sought in the history of the immediate neighbourhood rather than in 
the main course of events affecting the Antonine Wall, where two 
structiiral periods of second-century date are to be observed, or Hadrian’s 
Wall, where there is only one. 
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II. 

EXCAYATIONS CARRIED OUT BA" H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 
IN THE BRONZE-AGE LEYELS AT JARLSHOF IN 1937. 
By Professor Y. GORDON CHILDE, D.Litt., D.Sc., 
F.S.A.Scot. 


When I arrived on 14th July an area, north of Bronze Age Dwelling 
No. II, in the north-east corner of our land had already been cleared 
under instructions from Mr Richardson. Some ruinous Yiking floors and 
wall stumps were exposed along the western margin of the area, but 



Fi^. I. (rt riFial view of Constructions in Layer O II. 
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Plate XVIII. 
[ To face page 349. 
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over an irregular sjjace, about 45 feet by 25 feet, midden layers of dirty 
sand and a clean sand-blow, interiJolated between them, had been 
removed until a chaos of stones and some apparent wall tops were 
exposed. Under the Insxiector’s direction this area was subseqvxently 
excavated by layers under my sujxervision. We thus discovered first 
some fragments of a building rexjresented by a pillar stone. A. a segment 
of wall adjacent to it. B, a second segment, C, a large clay hearth. HI, 
north of AB and to the south a cist, E, and some leaving, gLg (fig. 1). 
These rested on or were sunk in a well-defined but irregxdar “floor,” 
O II, that sloped down westward from 15-5 to 13-6 feet above O.D. 
Under O II the tops of earlier walls were already x>rotruding. So the 
more ruinous structures of O II were removed that the more lierfect 
antecedent walls might be conserved. An earlier occupation level, 
O III, was thus laid bare. Finally in vacant spaces test jiits were sunk 
from this level to virgin soil that lay about 11 feet above O.D. 

Mr Richardson had also directed the sinking of a series of trial pits 
in squares 10/19, 18/19. and 18 B. Of these No. II in square 18 B dis- 
closed good walling under sand at about 19 feet above O.D. Under 
the Insjiector’s direction this x>it was accordingly extended. After 
removing some ruinous Viking foundations in consultation with the 
Insiiector we here exposed an interesting striji of boundary wall, some 
27 feet long, belonging to the Bronze Age settlement and connecting 
1115 on the south with other walls and associated occupation deposits, 
which could not be explored this season, and were acrcordingly covered 
over again. 


Stratification in the North-east Corner. 

Archieologically the most interesting of the year’s results was the 
insight gained into the stratigraphy of the site and so into the sequence 
of its occupations. The profiles, exposed in the walls of the deep 
excavation in the north-east corner, ami our own observations reveal 
the following layers (Plate XVIII): below mediceval and/or Viking 
foundations is a reddish stratum containing ashes and relics of Viking 
age. It passes over gradually into a bed of dirty blai-k sandy material 
that I term M I, the base of which is best defined by some paving slabs 
exposed in the north-west wall of the cut (section EF: the slabs are 
visible in fig. 2). Below M I all round the section is a sand-blow. S I. 
This appears otten only (i to 12 inches thick, but is really deeper — 1(5 
inches in places; its upper layers have been stained with organic matter 
from il I save where horizontal slabs under the latter have prevented 
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percolation. The base of the sand-blow is marked by a band of fer- 
ruginous concretion that appears in the x>rofile as a very undulating 
line. S I is the sand-blow deposited, according to Curie, “soon after 
the wall of Dwelling No. I had been erected.” It rests conformably 
on another deposit of black material, M II. varying in thickness from 
nearly 4 feet on the south to barely 2 feet on the north wall of the 
excavation . 

M II is divisible over most of tbe area into three parts. At its top 
the layer is formed mainly of dark stained sand. On the south-west 
this layer. 18 inches thick, covers a tougher bed, M Ho. full of shells. 
The shell midden is 18 inches deep on the south-west wall and eastward 
as far as wall F— J, but it continues as a thin band, 4 to 6 inches thick, 
eastward up to the middle of HI and southward as far as C\ In the 
central area M II is interrupted by a second sand-blow. S II, immedi- 
ately below M Ho. The sand-bed attains its maximum thickness of 
1 foot or more over Q and north of A, but it thins out to a barely i^er- 
ceptible streak and never reaches wall C on the south. M 116, the basal 
portion of M H under S H and elsewhere, is tougher than the top layer 
and resembles a true occupation deposit. At its base is a layer of 
yellovr clay on which stone A stands and which, baked hard and red- 
dened by heat, forms the basis for HI. South of cist E its place is taken 
by the layer of slabs at cj. 

The clay, the slabs and the wall stumps B and C rest in their turn 
upon a bed of clean sand. S HI, the top of which slopes up eastward 
from 13-.5 to 16-2.5 feet above O.D. This sand covers and buries the 
wall stumps F, G, and .1. and an occui)ation deposit, O HI, at their 
bases. Against the walls and south of them O HI is represented merely 
by a tenuous band of discoloration in the sand, whic-h none the less 
contains sherds and implements and which lies nearly horizontal 13 feet 
above O.D. Farther north and west it is flush with the surface of a 
dense midden deposit HI attaining a depth of 9 inches and consisting 
of closely ]Ku-ked bones mixed with sherds and a few implements. 

M HI and O HI rest on a bed of ])ure sand. S lY, but 15 to 18 inches 
down S lY is discoloured by a brownish band 3 to 4 inches thick. From 
this layer we recovered a few shells, including an oyster-shell, and 
some stones, broken, but i>rol)ably by natural agencies. A passing 
occu])atlon. O lY, buried by .S lY. is therefore ])ossible but not certainly 
established. About 8 inches below this ambiguous band the perfectly 
clean sand rests on sterile clay, bluish and greasy, which covers the rock- 
head between 10-85 and 12-15 feet above O.D. 
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COXSTETTCTIONS EXPOSED. 

The area of our deep digging was selected because no buildings of 
the Viking or broch periods covered the earlier constructions. At the 
base of M I are a few slabs, possibly remains of pre-broch buildings. 
Even the structures corresponding to O II are very ruinous. The best 



Fig. 2. Pillar A. and Slabs lying over HI. 


preserved were buried by, and therefore anterior to, S II, and accordin<dv 
to Ila. 

A chaos of stones in the sand-blow S II undoubtedly marked the 
ruins of Bronze Age walls, but only the pillar-stone A. two courses of 
masonry at B with two connecting stones, and perhaps three stones at 
C, survive (fig. 2). B and G rest directly on sand at 15-(5 feet above O.D.. 
with a tough occupation deirosit over it. which slopes down northward. 
Stone A. 2-5 feet high, is very neatly pinned up with wedge-stones, and 
rests at 14-2 feet O.D. on a thin layer of yellow clay. But on the south 
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side of the pillar the actual floor seems marked by a slate slab at 14-9 
feet, 1113011 which traces of peat ash were observed. 

North-east of A— B the clay bed extends to form the basis of the 
hearth, HI — a red baked area about 6x4 feet square. Near its centre 
the peat ash is 5 inches deep, with its surface 14-3 feet above O.D., but 
the edges are formed of clay burned almost to pottery and folded up to 
form a rim on the north-west at 15-1 feet. No sort of kerb surrounded 
HI, but it was found covered with two layers of slabs, that looked like 
a pavement when first exposed (fig. 2). They may once have stood 
upright and formed sides to an oven or similar structure over and round 
HI, but in the thin clay and soft sand below no sockets for the slabs 
could survive. Beyond the raised rim of HI the occupation layer under 
M II becomes tenuous and the whole deposit contracts to the north and 
cast. To the south the clay extends as far as H2, and is continuous with 
the tough occupation layer at the base of B and C. 

North of A the yellow substratum extends under the walls of our 
excavation. Resting upon slabs 6 inches above it, 4 feet north-west 
of A. stands a trough-quern formed from a block 2 feet long by Ij feet 
wide by 6 inches thick in which lias been worked a completely closed 
oval deiiression 15 feet long by 11 feet wide by 4 inches deep. Two 
convex oval rubbers were found on the north-west side of HI and a 
third on the south-eastern edge. South-west of A the hox or cist, E. 
has been sunk into the floor defined by the occiqiation layer between 
A, B. and C (fig. 3). It is paved with a very thin “slate” slab that runs 
under the south side stone E III. The latter is not parallel to its stouter 
northern counterpart E I. but the clay luting at its base follows 
the line of its present position. The cist is 1 foot 1-5 inches deep, and 
contained some stones that may once have covered it. 

West of E a ring of small stones, laid on the tough occupation floor, 
surrounded an area of thin red and black ash, H2 (fig. 1). To the north, 
under the wall of the excavation, begins an area where the yellow clay 
has been baked red as in HI, and which I accordingly term H3. South- 
west of H2 a series of flat slabs took the place of the yellow clay and 
suggests a pavement, though the slabs may have fallen. They seemed 
to lead cq3 to another area of laid <'lay, L, which at its centre had been 
reddened and formed a hearth nearly 4 inches thick. In the base of 
M II6 between C and E a round depression had been sunk in the sand 
of S III to a dei)th of 12 inches at its centre. It contained only the 
usual midden material. 

Though these fragmentary ruins do not suffice to define a dwelling 
such as Curie found farther west and nearer the shore, they at least 
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denote an occupation area. And the vague floor at the base of M II 
did yield a number of relics, which will be described below. 

Lmder S III the wall stumps. J. G. and F, corresponding to O III, 
look like remnants of the boimdary wall of a dwelling (fig. -1). They 



Fig. 3, Cist in O 11 level aiul mouth of Fit T helow it. 


are only one course thick, faced on the north-west, and must have been 
built up against sand banked outside them (fig. 5). At the ends they 
are strengthened with piers. They stand on loose sand. At their 
foot was no hard floor, only dirty sand tliat was. however, full of sherds 
and bones. Within the area the walls should enclose, a niimber of slabs 
were found lying in the sand: as pottery was found under, not over, 
them they had presumably fallen. The tall pillar, K. 3-5 feet high, 
was in fact found thus lying xirostrate. but its socket was so clear that 
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we ventured to set it ujJ again (fig. 4). No hearth was found within 
the area bounded by FJ in so far as it was explored. (Though cist E 
was dismantled and then set up again, we left pillar A and HI intact 
as memorials of the period denoted by O II, so that the space beneath 
them could not be explored.) 



Fig. 4. Inner Faces of Walls in Layer O III looking south-\Nesl. 

Instead of a hearth we fouiul beneatli the O HI surface-level of 
13 feet above 0.1). a dense midden, M III. composed of closely packed 
fragments of bones, shells and sherds, filling a hollow in the underlying 
sand. The de])ression, beginning with a depth of 9 inches about 5 feet 
north-west of K, extCTids for 13 feet, contracting to 4-5 inches under HI : 
south-eastward it extended up to the north-east "end” of wall E2 and 
westward to about H3. The jiottery from M III is identical with that 
from the O III level outside it, <\(j. at tlie base of J. 
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A cylindrical pit, T, 2-2 to 2‘5 feet in diameter, had been dug through 
M III and the underlying sand to a depth of 18 inches, i.e. to 11-45 feet 
above O.D. (c/. fig. 3). The uppermost 9 inches of the pit were filled 
with loose rather dirty sand in which lay parts of the occipital and left 
temporal bones of a human skull, three clubs — one very finely shaped, 
with a pecked handle — a Skaill knife and a flat elongated rubber. Lower 




Fig. 5. Outer Face of Walls G and F fi-om south. 


down the sand-filling was dirtier and greasier and comprised small 
lumps of yellow clay, similar to that umlerlying M II. There were fiat 
slate slabs, covering tlie sand, at the bottom of the pit. and against its 
south-west wall a stone on edge supporting two horizontal stones just 
nil to the O III level. Two otlier tilted slabs seemed to have walled the 
pit to a depth of 10 inches below that same level. A slab lying hori- 
zontal, at the same level, has been broken along the edge to fit the mouth 
of the pit. 

Pit T perhaps contained a funerary deposit and had been dug after 
the deposition of M III. Owing to the disturbance involved in sinking 
cist E into the O II floor, and the narrowness of S III in the critical 
region. I cannot say whether these deposits were absolutely intact 
precisely at the critical point immediately over T. The hits of vellow 

VOL. LXXII. ' .1 
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clay in the pit might well have got there in digging through the clay 
bed under O II. In that case the pit need not be older than O II. though 
it certainly existed when S II was deposited. 

After removing !M III four circular discolorations, were ob- 

served in the underlying sand. On cleaning out they were found to run 
down to 11-8 feet above O.D., or 1-2 feet below the O III surface. One. 
p^. contained four feet of a cow. It is more likely that these cavities 
represent places where baskets or other perishable containers had stood 
than that they were post-holes. In addition to walls F-J. a pier, M. 
and a row of stones, N. at the north end of the excavation belong to the 
O III phase. Plenty of typical sherds were found at their bases. 

O III and M III yielded plenteous relics of occuxjation. Among 
the shells, mussels, rare in higher levels, were especially noted. Hherds 
were very numerous, and will be described below. No structures were 
found beneath these deijosits. which must rank as the earliest occupation, 
at least in this corner of the site. 

Notes on the Relics. 

As in previous excavations, sto7ie tools were found in embarrassingly 
large numbers. Quartz tools, mainly scrapers, were collected by the 
hundred in M III as much as in M II. 

Rough flaked stone or “slate” implements, whatever their real 
functions, can be classified typologically on precisely the same principles 
as flint tools, as I hope to show elsewhere. Here I content myself with 
giving the results from an application of the major division into core 
and flake imiilements: 41 tools from M II and only 4 from M III are 
cores; 30 from M II and 3 from M III, flakes. 

Tools shajicd by pecking come from M II only, save for the specimens 
from the iiit, T, the attribution of which is uncertain. The perfect club 
from this deposit is 20 cm. long over all. The flattened pear-shaped 
body, which is smooth, has a maximum width of 8-8 cm., 4 cm. from its 
end, but contracts to 7-2 cm. at its butt. From this i)rojects the rounded 
handle, pe(;ked all over, 8 cm. long and .5-8 cm. wide at its base. 

Hkaill knives, formed by splitting ijebbles, just as at Skara Brae in 
Orkney, had not previously been reported from Jarlshof. but were found 
abundantly this year, but exclusively in M III. 

Polishing seems to have been resorted to for sharpening the edges of 
two slate “knives” (one from M III) and a thin slate “chisel” from 
M II. In M III under one of the slabs of pavement, g, lay a polished 
implement of fine-grained stone (fig. 6, 3), i^robably a “Piets’ knife,” 
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sucli as are so common in Shetland, rather than an axe. It is triangular 
in plan and 1-2 cm. thick at its stoutest. The base of the triangle has 
been ground to a 'bevelled edge but the longest side has been chipped 
to form a scraper. An end-scraper formed by chipping a polished pebble 
was found in M II beneath the wall stumps B and C (fig. 6. 2). 



Fig. 0. Stone Artifacts. 

A faceted sandstone polisher, 18 cm. long and 11x8 cm. thick at 
its centre, was found at the base of M II. 

Three grain-rubbers from M II aiv subrectangular (23-5 x 15-7 cm.) 
and convex on both faces to fit a trough-quern: a foiu-th is more 
elongated. The rubber from pit T was almost circular in plan. 

Bone ImpJcmey^ts . — Piercing tools can be divided into three groups 
and are distributed as follows: (i) sxilinters polished to a point — 7 from 
M II, 3 from M III (fig. 7. 3); (ii) marrow-bones of birds and small 
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mammals split longitudinally from the articulation — 0 from M II, 
6 from M HI; (iii) marrow-bones split obliquely near one end of the 
shaft — 1 from M II, 8 from M III. 

Two-pronged implements (fig. 7, I, .5) are confined to M III and 
represented by four specimens; they are generally made on marrow- 
bones. 



Fig. 7. Bone Artifacts. 

Three shovels made from bovine shoulder-blades were found, 1 from 
M II and 2 from M III. 

Oval implements worn along the edges are a novel type at Jarlshof, 
pecidiar to il III. Fig. 8 is made from an ox’s shoulder-blade with the 
crest rubbed down: fig. 9 from a slice of red-deer antler. ^Yith these 
were associated flake implements of slate of the same oval plan. 

Fragments of five bowl-shai)ed steatite vessels were found in M II 
(fig. 10, 3), none in M III. 

Pottery was rare in M II. The fragments all belong to thick vessels 
without any ornamentation. One rim is bevelled intei-nally (fig. 10, 1), 
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another shows an external groove below the lip, recalling the stone 
vessel of fig. 10. 3. The pottery from M III is very abundant. The 
ware has a soapy feel and exhibits conspicuous remains of grass temper 
(fig. 11, 1). The surface is generally smooth but not burnished. The 
ware was so soft that the fragments recovered were too distorted to 
permit of the reconstruction of any complete forms. The rims are 
simply rounded; no flat bases were observed, so that the pots may 
have been round-bottomed. Several sherds have been perforated for 
mending (fig. 11,4). Some sherds are decorated with coarse ijunctuations, 
but are too small for any design to be recognised (fig. 11, 2, 3). This 
ware is not paralleled in earlier finds from Jarlshof and indeed seems 

I 


Fig. 10. Kims of Pots and Steatite Vessel from M 11 (natural size). 

to be a new variety to Scottish archseology. The use of grass temper 
curiously anticipates the Yiking practice, but our soft fabrics, so different 
from the hard ware of the Norsemen, were all found securely sealed 
under undisturbed prehistoric middens and sand-blows. 

Three slate rings were found in M II (fig. 6, 4, 5). HO is broken: 
it was -6 cm. thick and 1-4 cm. wide, the ^jicrture exceeding 2-5 cm. 
H 81 and 95 were unfinished: the former has an over-all diameter of 
6-2 to 6-8 cm. and an aperture of 1-2 cm., the second an over-all diameter 
of 4-8 to 6 cm. and an a])erture of 2 cm. Several imperforated discs 
of the same order of magnitude found in M II may rexnesent a xirejiaratorv 
stage in the manufacture of such rings. 

The most remarkable object found in the jirehistoric levels during 
1937 is the bone placpie .shown in fig. 12. It lay at the point marked 
83 on the iilan at the base of the thin sand layer intercalated between 
M Ila and M II6. One side is decorated with finely engraved lines in a 
style reminiscent of the schist plaque-idols and croziers of the Portuguese 
Coi>per Age and of the decoration on Early Bronze Age daggers and 
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Fig. 11, Pot-sherds fi*om M III (natural size) 
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ornaments. Mr Richardson suggests that it was the plate of a dagger- 
sheath. 

The double ring of bone (shown in fig. 7, 1), apparently a copy of a 



metal mount, was discovered before I arrived, probably in M II. At 
the same time three hollow button caps of thin bronze, much corroded, 
turned up apparently in SHI just over the stones at N. 

It is not easy to fit the cultures revealed on the floors of these very 
ruinous dwellings into any one of the stages outlined by Dr Curie. On 
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purely stratigrapliic-al grounds the relies from M II should be com- 
parable in antiquity to those from Dwelling No. II and belong to phase I 
as defined in Proceedings, vol. Ixx. ii. 249. But the discovery of the three 
bronze buttons before my arrival might be taken as a warning not to 
apply thereto the term “pre-metallic.” The culture of M III. char- 
acterised by novel pottery and hone implements, must on stratigraphical 
grounds be regarded as still earlier, indeed the oldest culture yet 
recognised at the site. Its archaic character is quite in harmony with 
such a view. 


A BRONZE-GILT HARNESS MOUNTING FROM JARLSHOF. 
By a. J. H. EDWARDS, F.S.A.Scot.. Director of the 
Museum. 

The relics of the Viking peidod discovered by His Majesty's Office 
of 4Vorks during recent campaigns will be described, together with the 
constructions exposed, by the Inspector of Ancient Monuments when 



Fig. 1. Bronze-gilt IFarness Mounting from Jarlshof. 

further jirogress has been made. One object discovered this year, a 
mounting of bronze-gilt (fig. 1), is. however, of such intrinsic interest 
as to merit immediate iniblication and Mr Richardson has asked me to 
describe it here. 

The object was found in pit 2, square 18, in the course of tracing 
out the boundary wall of the prehistoric settlement, mentioned in the 
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previous paper. This wall, it will be recalled, was crossed by the wall 
of a Yiking house, the floor of which over the line of wall lay at 21-2 
feet above O.D. Below the floor was a bed of discoloured sand con- 
taining bones and shells extending down to the level of the wall to^j, 
and it was in this layer at 19-5 feet above O.D., feet north-west of 
the prehistoric wall, that the relic was found. As already mentioned, 
the object is made of bronze which has been gilded, although in the 
process of time the gilding has almost disappeared and the metallic 
bronze reduced to an advanced stage of decay. 

A description of the object is unnecessary as the drawing (fig. 2) 
shows the detail of the ornamentation, which consists of a combination 



Fig. 2. Bronzo-gilt Harness jrounting from Jarlsliof. 


of the so-called chip-carving and interlacing work, together with an 
enrichment of geometrical patterns, such as the sunk panel in the centre 
of the bar, and the pellets and globules on the outer edge of the upper 
portion of the object. The back of the bar is slightly conrtave and at 
either end are two metal loops with the remains of a pin in each. In 
the centre of the bar is a small stud. The loops have probably been 
passed through holes in a leather stra]), the ])ins securing them in position, 
while the central stvid would act as a button and prevent any sagging 
of the straff in the centre. 

These mountings are now well known and their date and use have 
been discussed by Jobs. Bpe of the Bergens Museum in a i)aper by 
him on “Celtic Objects found in Norway,” ifublished in the Bergens 
Museum’s Aarbok, 1924-25, Hist.-Antikv. raekke nr. 4. pp. 20-34. 

Although only one mounting was found at Jarlsliof. three sets of 
similar objects have been recorded, one from Navan in Ireland and 
two from Rogaland in Norway, one of the two latter coming from the 
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farm of Gausel in the jiarish of Hetland and the other from the farm of 
Soma in the parish of Hoyland. At Gausel the find was identified 
as part of the burial furniture of a woman’s grave of the early ninth 
century, as in addition to the set of mountings which lay directly on 
and close to a horse’s skull there was also found a number of personal 
relics and objects for domestic use. At Soma one of the objects 
associated with the discovery was a horse’s bit. The Navan find was 
made in 1848 and a number of objects were found together, which are 
described in Sir William Wilde’s Catalogue of Bronze Antiquities, 1861, 
p. 611, as chariot furniture. These included a bronze disc, probably 
an attachment for a trace, a bronze bridle-bit; iron rings plated with 
bronze; the skull of a horse, and seven ornamented gilt plaques. A 
glance at a recent illustration made by Armstrong in The Antiquaries’ 
Journal, 1922, vol. ii. Plate II, aiid the illustrations in Xorske Oldsager, 
Nos. 618-627, by Rygh, and in the Bergens ^larbok, pp. 32 and 33. by 
Boe will be sufficient to identify the Jarlshof mounting as one of a 
similar series of objects. The resemblance between the objects is 
remarkable, especially in their form, although the details of ornamen- 
tation are slightly different. In two of the finds we have the significant 
api^earance of the skull of a horse, and in each example a portion of 
the associated relics consisted of horse furniture. It is true that no 
other object was found with the plaque from Jarlshof which would 
assist in its identification as i>art of the trappings of <a horse, but by 
the first half of the ninth century a.d. it was the fashion for Viking 
women to wear souvenirs presented to them by the warriors on their 
return joiirney from the West, so we may have in this solitary specimen 
from Jarlshof an object which was intended for use as an ornament for 
personal decoration. 

A bronze mount ^ from the West of Scotland sinular in form and 
decoration to one of those in each of the sets of mountings from Ireland 
and Norway has indubitably been used as a brooch. On the back are 
the remains of a hinge for a pin and the protective catch for its point. 


Proceedings, vol. Ixi. p. 22. Hg. 5. 
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II. 

GLASS ARMLETS IN BRITAIN. 

By H. E. KILBRIDE-JONES. 

(Read 11th Appil.) 

While discoveries of glass armlets in Scotland are widely known, 
the extent of the local manufacture of such ornaments is by no means 
fidly appreciated, despite the existence of the published accounts of 
the Traprain Law excavations. Further, ideas of their distribution 
and of the period covered by the various forms are somewhat vague: 
inadequacy of the data from sites other than Traprain Law has been 
responsible for whatever confusion still exists. Anyone scanning some 
of these published reports from the pens of the older antiquaries must 
be discouraged by the scant reference which has been made to the 
discovery of glass armlets, and particularly to their find-spots, if indeed 
reference has been made at all : it would almost seem as though to them 
glass armlets were of no account. 

In the present paper the author has brought together as many as 
possible, if not all, of the known specimens of glass armlets found in 
Britain; he also ventures to put on record his opinions as to the 
periods during which the various forms were made, and to indicate 
the lessons to be learnt from the distribution of the specimens 
examined. 

Not the least interesting feature of the glass armlet is to be found 
in its infinite variety, not only of form, but also of colour, and of 
combinations of colours. There is also a marked variation in diameter 
and in weight. There is, for instance, the heavy, plano-convex (almost 
half-hooped) type, which is, perhaps, the most striking form of all: at 
the other extreme there is a small slender form, with an internal diameter 
of only 1| inch, formerly hailed as an armlet,^ but which, in reality, is 
a ]iendant (as will be explained later). Faced with so many contrasting 
forms, it seemed 'desirable to divide up our large collection of glass 
armlets into various type-series. It has been found jjossible to dis- 
tinguish three main types in the varied and somewhat heterogeneous 
collection at our disposal. This division into three main tyjjes was 
arrived at by analysing form, technique of manufacture, and colours 
utilised. Thus, the heavy armlets illustrated in figs. 1 and 2, with 

^ Arch, vol. XXV. p. 286. 
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their bands of enamel covering cores of uncoloured translucent glass, 
could hardly be confused with any of the succeeding armlets: they are 
therefore said to belong to a single type — Type 1. The armlets illus- 
trated in fig. 3 are different from the foregoing: they have cord mould- 
ings applied horizontally to glass cores which have no applied bands of 
enamel, but the glass of which is itself either coloured or left uncoloured. 
These armlets also present a contrast to the succeeding examples, so 
that they may be claimed to belong to a second type — Type 2. With 
the remaining armlets the task is not so easy: there is such a wide 
variation in cross-section and in colour, or in combinations of colours, 
that at first it might seem as if many tyires were represented here: 
actually, however, a little careful study will reveal that in reality they 
belong to a single, third type — Type 3 — because it will be seen that 
all have the same form in cross-section, so that variation is really 
confined to colour, or to combinations of colours. The choice of colour, 
however, was by no means a haphazard one: a single colour, or a single 
combination of colours, might be faithfully reproduced half a dozen, 
or indeed a Imndred times, and these facts enable ns to isolate at least 
10 sub-types amongst armlets which, in so far as form is concerned, 
belong to a single type. These sub-types have been labelled Tvpe 3, 
A-J. 

Type 1. — The heavy, plano-convex type of glass armlet is undoubtedly 
the earliest form, as will be demonstrated later on. So far as is known 
there are 19 fragments of this heavy ty])e: 13 from Traprain Law, 
1 from Maxton, Roxburghshire, 1 from the Roman fold at Camelon. 
Stirlingshire, 1 from Monquhitter. Aberdeen, 2 from the t'ulbin Sands, 
and 1 from Dun Beag, Struan. Skye. Generally speaking, all these 
fragments have a core of translucent glass which has been coated with 
obliquely set bands of enamel in yellow, in dark crimson, and in dark 
blue. In fig. 1, Nos. 1 and 3 (from Traprain Law) have been coated 
with bands of chrome yelloiv and dark crimson enamel; in the case of 
fig. 1, No. 2 (from Traprain Law), there are spots of dark crimson 
enamel set in the band of yellow enamel, as well as a narrow band of 
(lark crimson. In fig. 1. No. 4 (from Traprain Law^). a spot of yellow 
enamel has been set in the middle of the band of crimson enamel 
set between bands of chrome yellow. In fig. 1. No. .1 (from Maxton, 
Roxburghshire), and in No. 6 (from Traprain Law), the bands of enamel 
are of chrome yellow and dark blue; and in both cases spots of yellow 
occur in the middle of the blue band. Fig. 1, No. 7 (from Dun Beag, 
iStruan. Skye), is unique: the core of translucent glass has been coated 




Fig. 1. Gliis.s Armlets of Typo 1. Nos. 1. 2, 3, 4. (i, S. !l. If). 13. Tr;ipraiti Law. E. Lothian; 
No. 5, Maxton. Koxburgh.shiio; No. 7. Dun Boag. Struan, .Skyo; No. 11. Camolon, Stirling- 
shire; No. 12. Monquhitter, Aberdeenshire. {-}). 
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with bands of white enamel separated by c-ord mouldings of white and 
honey colour which have subsequently been ground down to make a 
smoothly rounded surface: the mouldings do not protrude. A some- 
what similar fragment, though in different colours, comes from Traprain 
Law (fig. 1, No. 8). a fragment which has bands of chrome yellow and 
dark crimson enamel. In the middle of the band of dark crimson there 
is a spot of yellow enamel, and on either side of the same band there is 



a cord moidding of yellow and crimson which, as in the case of the Dun 
Beag armlet, has been ground down to make a smoothly rounded 
surface. Fig. 1, No. 9 (from Traprain Law), has a band of chrome 
yellow bordered on either side by wedge-shaped bands of dark crimson 
enamel. In the centre of the yellow band there is set an oval formed 
of a cord pattern of blue and white surrounding a yellow centre. A 
somewhat similar fragment (also from Traprain Law) is shown in 
fiR- 2, No. 4. Here, however, a spot of <‘rimson enamel takes the place 
of the oval formed of a cord pattern (as above), whilst the places of the 
wedge-shaped bands of crimson (of fig. 1, No. 9) are here taken by a 
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cord pattern, the cord being of yellow and blue, and ground down to 
make a smoothly rounded surface. One other specimen (fig. 1, No. 13, 
from Traprain Law) has a wedge-shaped band, this time in blue enamel: 
the remaining enamelled surface is in yellow, and there is a small spot 
of blue enamel. Fig. 1, No. 11 (from Camelon, Stirlingshire), has bands 
of dark crimson and chrome yellow enamel. Fig. 2, No. 1 (from Traprain 
Law), has been coated with chrome yellow enamel, and is traversed 
obliquely by two parallel lines of dark blue separated by a yellow line. 
In fig. 2, No. 2 (also from Traprain Law), the translucent glass core is 
enamelled in bands of chrome yellow, dark crimson, and green — the 
green being introduced in the form of thin stripes. 

Nos. 10 and 12 of fig. 1, and Nos. 3, 5, and 6 of fig. 2, exhibit slight 
variations in technique of manufacture, although they are of lirecisely 
the same type. Fig. 1, No. 10 (from Traprain Law), has a core of 
translucent, yellowish-green glass which has been enamelled with chrome 
yellow, not in bands, but iu a purposely haphazard fashion, leaving 
parts of the core uncovered. In No. 12 of fig. 1 (from Monquhitter, 
Aberdeen ^) we liave spaced, obliquely set bands of chrome yellow 
enamel, leaving visible the yellowish-green translucent core. Set 
directly into this core, however, are cord mouldings of white and yellow, 
ground down subseriuently to make a smoothly rounded surface — the 
mouldings do not protrude. The same technique in manufacture has 
been followed in the case of the two examples from the Culbin Sands 
(fiR. 2, N os. 0 and 6), but there are no cord mouldings: in the case of 
No. 5 the bands are of sage green, and in the case of No. 6 of golden 
yellow, whilst in both cases the cores are of yellowish-green translucent 
glass. A very unusual, and indeetl unique, kind of armlet is the examj)le 
of schmelze glass of a purplish tint, from Traprain Law (fig. 2, No. 3). 

It will be appreciated that these arndets are remarkably uniform in 
type — with the exception of the two si)ecimens from the Culbin Sands, 
which not only differ in the matter of the colours employed, but which, 
in view of their irregular shape, seem to be the work of an artificer not 
well used to turning out this kind of object. Almost certainly they are 
local productions. 

In regard to fig. 1. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, and II, and fig. 2, 
Nos. 2 and 4, it will be observed that, in each specimen, either one or 
both ends have heen cut. or ground down so as to produce a neck. 
Dr A. O. Curie has very ably suggested that the reason for such treat- 
ment woixld be for the purpose of applying a metal collar or mount in 
order to join together two segments: ^ he further suggests that this 

^ Proc. Soc. Scot., voU IxvK i). 295. - Ibid., vol. 1. p. 105. 
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idea may have evolved after the armlets got broken, in order to prolong 
their period of usefidness. Some of the segments so treated are small, 
as, for instance, fig. 1, No. 9: and tlie fact that such treatment was 
resorted to presupposes a particularly long life for a fragile article, and 
it may be that the segments which we now iJossess were those which fell 
out of their mounts and got lost. It is as well that we should bear 
these points in mind when studying the contexts in which the specimens 
from Traprain Law were found. Of the 13 specimens from Traprain 
Law, 5 were found in the bottom level, 7 in the third level, and 1 in the 
second level, as the following table will show : — 



Level 1 
(Top). 

Level 2. 

Level 3. 

Level f: 
(Bottom). 


i 

1 No. 

No. 

Xo. 


" 1 


! 

1 1 




1 2 

! 



i ^ 

: 3 

i 4 


Fig. 1 . 




(i 



1 8 





1 

i 

0 



1 

10 





13 



' 

i 

1 


Fig. 2 . 

, 


1 2 

3 


, 

1 

! 


4 

Total Armlets 

1 

i 

1 1 

7 

5 


The other relics (and especially the jiottery) from Traprain Law show 
that the bottom level is a late first- and early second-century le\ el, 
whilst the third level is a second-century one.^ It thus becomes obvious 
that armlets of this type were being discarded or lost as early as the 
latter half of the first century A.D.: the second-century examples might 
well have been survivals from the first century. This view gains support 
from the fact that the type is pracdically unrepresented on Roman sites 
— a somewhat significant fact when it is remembered that the type is 

‘ Lack of space forbids a full discussion in regard to the dating of the various levels at Traprain 
Law, but the periods assigned to these same levels arc based on the published reports of the 
excavations in Froc. tioc. AnI. Scot., vols. xlix., 1., and liv.-lviii. 

VOL. LXXII. 2o 
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fairly widespread: ^ as we have seen, these armlets penetrated as far 
north as the Culhin Sands, as far west as Skye, but no farther south 
than Maxton. Roxburghshire. Type 1 is unknown in England — 
a matter of some importance. And only a single fragment has 
been found on a Roman site — at Camelon — another significant fact. 
But, as Sir George Macdonald has proved,* at Camelon the abundance 
of early pottery picked up in the immediate neighbourhood of the fort 
shows that there was a prolonged occupation of the site during the 
Agricolan epoch, and thus the discovery of this single fragment of 
armlet of Type 1 on a Roman site is still consistent with the view which 
we wish to propound, namely, that the actual manufacture of the heavy, 
plano-convex type of glass armlet was entirely confined to the latter 
half of the first century a.d. That being so, perhaps we have here the 
explanation of the failure of the armlets of Tj-pe 1 to iienetrate south- 
wards: the Roman advance into north Britain probably rendered trade 
in that direction difficult, if not impossible. On the other hand, one 
of the northern examples (that from Monquhitter) was found in a 
cairn along with Roman relics,® which, although ai^parently undatable,* 
were nevertheless acquired at a time when it was possible to exjiort 
such objects to the north of Scotland.® It seems, therefore, that armlets 
of Type 1 were made over a short period during the latter half of the 
first century a.d., and that manufacture of tlie type had ceased before 
the inhabitants of Traprain Law gave their allegiance to the new military 
power, and before the hill-top town became a fiourishing centre of 
Romano-British culture. 

Type 2. — An equally ornate, though slightly less heavy, type of 
glass armlet succeeded the armlets of Ty])e 1 : and that armlets of Type 2 
quickly succeeded those of Type 1 is almost proved by No. 1 of fig. 3 
having a ground-down neck for the reception of the usual metal mount, 
and by No. 5 of fig. 3 being, in section, very much akin to the heavier 
type which we have just studied. Fig. 3, No. 1 (from Traprain Law), 
is a fragment of a very beautiful armlet of cobalt blue translucent glass, 
bearing along each side and at the apex cord mouldings of blue and 
white. Alternating between the mouldings are yellow spots. Fig. 3, 

' Type 1 , as we shall presently discover, has a wider distribution than any other type of glass 
armlet . 

' Jour. Roman Studies, vol. ix. p. 130. 

“ Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixvi. p. 205. 

* It is worth noting that one of the objects was of schmelze glass, and might well have been 
made during the same period as the fragment of armlet of similar glass from Traprain Law. 

^ Tills mu.st have occurred during the fii'st century, since none of the later types of armlet 
(some indubitably of second-century date) ever penetrated north of the Forth. 
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was found in the Roman fort at Manchester. i It will he noticed that in 
these examples the cord mouldings protrude slightly above the surface 
of the armlets; no attempt has been made to grind them down. But, 
in the case of fig. 3, No. 3 (from Traprain Law), which is also of cobalt 
blue, the cord mouldings of white and blue have been considerably 
ground down, so that the surface of the armlet is almost smoothly 
rounded. A fragment of a similar armlet was found at Yerulamium,- 
but the blue and white cord mouldings stand out in relief. The colours 
and the grouping of the cord mouldings of fig. 3, No. 4 (another surface 
find from Newstead). are identical with those of the foregoing specimen, 
but the armlet itself is of translucent, uncoloured glass — the light bottle- 
green colour, which is also typical of the succeeding armlets of Type 2 
(with the exception of fig. 3, No. o), being the natural colour of the 
glass. In fig. 3, No. 5 (from Whitehill, Earlston. Berwickshire), the 
cord mouldings have been more widely spaced, and there is also a spot 
in blue, yellow and white enamel. The armlet itself is of light blue 
translucent glass. In the case of fig. 3, No. 6 (from Traprain Law), and 
of a similar example from the Roman fort at Housesteads. Northiimber- 
land,® the cord moiddings are of white and blue, but the single cord 
moulding of fig. 3, No. 7 (from Chesterhalh Bowden. Roxburghshire) is 
in red, white and blue; there is also an oval spot of blue enamel, bearing 
red and white spirals. In fig. 3, Nos. 8 and 9 (from Traprain Law), the 
cord moiddings are of white and blue: a fragment of a similar armlet 
was found on Donald's Isle, Loch Doon, Ayrshire. Fig. 3, No. 10 (from 
Borness Cave, Kirkcudbright), has cord mouldings and a spot of enamel 
in white and blue. In the case of fig. 3, No. 11 (from Newstead), the 
number of cord mouldings (in this case in blue and white) has been 
reduced to two, whilst in Nos. 12-15 there is but a single cord moulding 
in blue and white. This reduction in the number of cord mouldings 
was brought about by the diminution in size of the armlets themselves. 
It is doubtful whether or not Nos. 14 and 15 were armlets at all. No. 12 
of fig. 3 is from Traprain Law ; identical fragments of armlets were found 
at Caddonlea Camp, Selkirkshire, and at Newstead.* No. 13 of fig. 3 
is from Traprain Law: identical specimens were found at Newstead, 
and at Corbridge, Northumberland. No. 14 of fig. 3 is from Traprain 
Law: an identical specimen was found in the Roman fort at Elslack, 
A'orkshire.® No. 15 of fig. 3 is from Newstead: others like it were found 
at Traprain Law, and also at the Roman fort at Chesters, Northumberland. 

' Bruton, The Roman Fort at Manchester, pi. 42. - Wlieok-r, Verulaniium Report, p. 210. 

^ Arch. .^7., vol. xxv. p. 280, * Curlu, Neicatcad, pi. xci. 

^ York. Arch. Journ., vol, xxi, p, 152. 
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The following table shows the contexts in which the Traprain Law 
specimens were found: — 


i 

Level 1 
(Top). 

Level 2. 

T- , „ 1 Level 4 

Levels. (Bottom). 

Fig. 3 

1 



No. j No. 1 

1 

3 ! .. ! 

6 . . i 

8 

12 

13 

14 

like 1 5 


Total Armlets 


The evidence from Trax>rain Law is thus in favour of a second-century 
date for Type 2. since the majority of the fragments found on that site 
came from the third level. M hether or not this is a true indication of 
the x^eriod in which this tyx^e of armlet was in favour is not very clear. 
It would almost seem that this dating is too late, in view of our previous 
remarks in regard to form. In addition, we have to face the fact that 
the Elslack specimen, a later form than No. 1 of fig. 3. was found at a 
dexith of 5 feet on a site which is x>robably Flaviair in date, since a large 
XH’OjJortion of the x>ottery is attributable to the first century. Recon- 
struction axu'^^rently did not take xdace before 210, and that date does 
not accord Avell witli the Traxirain Raw evidence. The matter is further 
comxdieatcd by the discovery of the Verulamium sxiecimen in the third- 
century debris over the ‘’triairgular ” tenixde.' The Xewstead finds 
were mostly surface finds, whilst the si>ecimens from Corbridge and 
Chesters are unlocalised, and therefore cajinot be dated. The House- 
steads sx^ecimen, however, is said to have been found in a secondary 
clay floor in barrack room vi. 2.'^ Mr I. A. Richmond informs the author 
that the x^ottery from this floor cannot now be traced, otherwise it would 
have been xmssible to date this sxiecimen. Even so, it woidd jierhaxis 
be as well to assume that the levels in which the Traxirain Law sx^ecimens 
were found give us the x^eriod when armlets such as these were either lost 
or discarded, and that armlets of Tyxie 2 were really manufactured in the 
latter x^art of the first century and the first half of the second century. 

The tyx)e has a rather curious distribution. It did not x^PUPfrate 


^ Wlieeler, VerulamiuDi Beyort, p. 210, 


- Arch. .Bl.y vol. XXV. p, 280. 
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north of the Forth, is chiefly found in the district between the Antonine 
Wall and Hadrian’s Wall, but single specimens found their way to 
Elslack, ^Manchester, and even to a site as remote as Terulamium. 
This distribution is the very antithesis of the distribution of Type 1 ; 
conditions in the country must have been reversed; from a supposed 
trade barrier originally having been in the south (as seemed evident 
from the absence of armlets of Type 1 even in the Hadrian’s Wall 
district), by the time that armlets of Type 2 were being made a second 
trade barrier seems to have been where the Antonine Wall is situated. 
At least one fact emerges from a study of this distribution : the Roman in- 
vaders had already established dominion over the Lowlands, and Romans 
or Romano-Britons were at least carrying glass armlets southwards on 
their persons, although they were not engaged in trading these objects. 

Type 3. — The remaining armlets which will now come under our 
notice may be said to belong to a single type. That this is so can be 
easily seen from the standardisation of form which is throughout 
apparent : we have only got to ignore the differences in colour to observe 
that we are dealing with what is essentially the same type of armlet. 
Even the methods employed for decorating a plain surface, not by 
bands of enamel or by cord mouldings, but by inlay of various colours, 
done at first in the form of artless meanders, is the same throughout. 
But, since a single combination of colours is so often repeated, each 
armlet bearing such a combination of colours can be said to belong to 
a sub-tyjje of Type 3. 

In section, armlets of Type 3 are roughly triangular; but variations 
on the standard form occvir, owing to the fact that sometimes one angle 
is apt to be rounded-off, and sometimes all three angles are so treated. 
But the armlet is, nevertheless, essentially triangular in section, in 
spite of these minor changes. Further, these minor changes in form 
were not purely accidental, because it so often happens that a single 
variation in the strictly triangular form is frequently repeated: this 
may be due, in some degree, to the fact that a single mould (and it 
seems that stone moulds were used) might have been responsible for 
the shaping of numerous examples on a single site; but it is further 
to be observed that specimens found on fairly widely seiiarated sites 
also show exactly the same characteristics. Even so, a suitable ex- 
planation might be provided by the assumption that all these specimens 
exhibiting similar characteristics possessed a common origin, an idea 
which we find rather attractive. 

In any case, it is extremely doubtful whether or not we are justified 
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in attributing any typological significance to these minor changes : 
except in so far as we have distinguished three main types, and a certain 
number of suh-tyiDes of one of these main types, tj'pology may he 
regarded as being of little assistance to us in our present study. 

Amongst the several sub-types of Tj'pe 3 there is little justification 
for choosing one rather than another for primary consideration; but 
we pick upon the opaque white armlet, because, not only is it the 
commonest form of all glass armlets, it is also one of the few forms 
which can be dated, even if only aiiproximately. This, then, is our 
first sub-type — Type 3, A. 


Type 3, A . — A comifiete armlet from Flanders Moss, Stirlingshire, 
is shown in fig. 4, No. 1. Its internal diameter is 2^ inches, and it is 



Pig. 4. Glass Armlets of Type 3, A. No. 1, Flanders Moss, Stirlingshire; No. 2. Borness Gave, 
Kirkcudbright; No. 3, Traprain Ljiw; No. 4, Ai-chertleld Gave, Dirleton, E. Lothian; 
Nos. 5, 6, 7, Traprain Law. (i). 


triangular in section. A fragment of an identical specimen was found 
in the Roman fort at Cor bridge, Northumberland. Obviously, since 
armlets of Type 3, A, are so common (88 fragments were found at 
Traprain Law), it is only possible here to illustrate a few representative 
sections. There are, of course, as Ave would exiiect, very slight varia- 
tions in other siiecimens from the exanqiles selected; but, in general. 
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it may be said that the six sections illustrated in fig. 4 are actually 
representative of the 104 specimens which have come under our notice. 
In view of the almost comjdete absence of intermediate forms, the 
remarks set down above apply with particular force to the opaque 
white glass armlet. 

With the change of section, the gradual diminution in size is notable. 
The heaviest known fragment is the example from Borness Cave, 
Kirkcudbright (fig. 4, No. 2). A less heavy, though similar, form is 
No. 3 of fig. 4, which is well represented at Traprain Law (where 18 
examples were found), and fragments of armlets of this form were 
found also in the Dowalton Loch crannog, Wigtownshire,^ in the broch 
of Edin’s Hall, Berwickshire, ^ in the Roman fort at Corbridge, North- 
umberland, and in the very remarkable native settlement situated 
between the Roman Wall and Vallum at Milking Gap. High Shield, in 
the same county.^ A fragment of what may have been a similar form 
was found at Greaves Ash, Linhope.* 

Deviating little in respect of form, but decreasing in weight, armlets 
of Type 3. A (as in fig. 4. No. 5) continue to be well represented at 
Traprain Law, where a further 20 examples were found: an identical 
specimen was found on the Glenluce Sands, Wigtownshire. Henceforth 
we note that attention was turned to rounding-off the angles: in the 
case of fig. 4, No. 4 (from Archerfield Cave. Dirleton, East Lothian), it 
was the apex which was rounded-off. There are seven examples of this 
form from Traprain Law, whilst others were found in the Dowalton 
Loch crannog. and at the Roman fort at South Shields. Co. Durham. 
Next, all three angles were rounded, as in fig. 4, No. (i. Ten fragments 
of this form were found at Traprain Law. and a single specimen at 
Birrenswark. Dumfries.® The steady decrease in weight of the armlet 
brought about a still further rounding-off of the angles, as in the case 
of fig. 4, No. 7 (10 examides from Traprain Law), until finally we have 
the opaque white glass ring ])endant, slender and light in weight, a 
form which is fairly widespread, and a complete example of which is 
illustrated in fig. 5, No. 1. Its internal diameter is only 1| inch, which 
seems to have been a standard size, as we shall see presently. No less 
than 19 fragments like it were found at Traprain Law, whilst 1 was 
found at Birrenswark. Dumfries, 3 at Housesteads, Northumberland,® 
and 1 at Corbridge, in the same county. 

Bosanquet thought that these diminutive examples were children’s 


‘ Arch. Coll, of Ayr ami Galloiray, vol. v. p. In.'S. 
’ Arch. .-EL. 4th sei'ics. vol. xv. p. 345. 

^ I’roc. Soc. Ant. .Scot., vul. xxxiii. p. 247. 


- Proc. Ber. Sat. Club, 18711-81. pi. iv. 

' Proc. Ber. \at. Club. 1857-fi2, p. 2113. 
' Arch. .El., vol. xxv. p. 280. 
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armlets, an ascription which need not be taken seriously. They were 
ring pendants, as we have said: they were probably suspended from 
a tore. Slightly heavier examples, dating from la Tene I. times, 
are known on the Continent: Dechelette ^ figures specimens from Ciry- 
Salsogne, Aisne, and these show clearly the manner in which they were 
suspended from the torque. 

The following table shows the contexts in which the Traprain Law 
specimens were found: — 


1 Level 1 
; (Top). 

Level 2. 

Level 3. 

Level 4 
(Bottom). 

Like fig. 4, No. 3 . i 3 

3 

5 

6 

4 . 1 

1 

3 

4 

..5 . 1 

() 

6 

7 

1 „ .. fi . 1 

6 

3 




4 

6 

,, 'fig. 5, No. 1 . , 3 

: i 

7 

5 


1 

1 

Total Armlets . . 9 

. 

23 

26 

28 


Collectively, it Avould seem that armlets of Type 3, A, were made 
over a period of some length — in fact from the first till the fourth century, 
there being a greater output during the first and second centuries than 
at any other time ; but we do not feel happy about the late dating of 
several of the armlets, unless, of course, they really were made long after 
all other types had long been forgotten. So far, we have no support 
from elsewhere for the late dating: but positive evidence is forthcoming 
for an early second-century dating, and even for a first-century dating, 
if we can place any reliance in the published statement with regard to 
the three fragments from Corbridge, which are said to have been found 
in the so-called sanitary ditch. This ditch is supposed to be con- 
temporary with the “early fort”; but whether or not the term “early 
fort” ajiplies to the Flavian foundation is not very clear: Mr Eric Birley 
counsels the author to treat the evidence with extreme reserve. The speci- 
mens from Dowalton Loch were found in a craimog which also yielded a 
rim of samian of form 37,® so that the armlet might conceivably belong 
to the early second century. But the most iJositive evidence comes from 

^ ManueU II. p- 1322. - Arch. AEl., vol. sii. p. 235. 

^ Arch. Coll, of Ayr and Galloway, vol. v. p. 101. See also Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixvi. p. 284. 
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the native settlement at Milking Gap, High Shield, Northumberland. 
Here occupation of the site was from a.d. 122 to 180, but was most 
intensive from 122 to 150.^ It would therefore probably be correct to 
assume that the armlets of Type 3, A, found there belong to the first 
half of the second century. On the other hand, the single specimen 
found at Elslack might have got there some time after the reconstruction 
of the fort had been carried out in the early third century. 

Like the armlets of Type 2, those of Type 3, A, are chiefly confined 
to the district between the Antonine Wall and Hadrian's Wall. The 
southernmost example is that from Elslack. 

Type 3, B . — The Dowalton Loch crannog yielded another armlet 
(shown completed in fig. 5, No. 3) which is identical in every way with 
the armlets of Type 3, A, except that, instead of being opaque white, 
it is opaque yellow. Armlets of the new tyjie are scarcer than those 
of Type 3, A, and they do not seem to have been manufactured for so 
long a period as the ojiaque white type. 

There are 17 fragments of armlets, exactly like the Dowalton Loch 
specimen, from Traprain Law: others like it were also found at Birrens- 
wark and at Corbridge. There are 2 fragments like fig. 5. No. 4, from 
Traprain Law. No. 5 of fig. 5 is a curious specimen, triangular in 
section: this and another like it were found at Traprain Law. There 
are 4 fragments of armlets like fig. h, No. 6, from Traprain Law, and 
another was found in Borness Cave, Kirkcudbright. 

The contexts in which the Traprain Law specimens were found seem 
to suggest that armlets of Type 3, B, were not favoured for so long a 
period as were those of Type 3, A. 



Level 1 
(Top). 

Level 2. 

Level 3. 

Level 4 | 

(Bottom). 

Like fig. 5, No. 3 
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i 

1 7 

8 

,, ,, 4 




2 1 

M 5 



1 

1 ! 

.... 6 


2 

2 

1 

Total Armlets . . i 

1 * ■ 

' 

4 

10 

12 

' 


^ Arch. JEI .9 4th series, vol, xv. p. 341. 
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Thus the evidence from Traprain Law suggests that armlets of 
Type 3, B, belonged chiefly to the late first and to the second century. 
The fragment from the Dowalton Loch crannog may be said to be 
contemporary with the fragment of Type 3, A, found there, and this 
fact tends to emphasise an early second-centurj' date for the fragment 
of opaque yellow armlet. The distribution of armlets of Type 3, B, 
seems to be the same as that of armlets of Type 3, A. 

A very curious complete armlet is the specimen from Boghead, Kintore 
(fig. 5, No. 2). Compared with the above armlets, it appears to have 
been rather crudely made: it is also somewhat irregular in form, whilst 
the surface is unusual: — it lacks the high gloss which is so characteristic 
a feature of the armlets considered above. Also, its section is like none 
of the armlets which we have so far considered. In general, the Boghead 
armlet is opaque white, but the inner surface has been enamelled with 
ojiaque yellow, as may be seen from the illustration. So queer a result 
and so irregular a form can only be the work of a local artificer, who 
seems to have been relying on memory for the pattern which he was 
endeavouring to imitate. These details are, however, significant, as we 
shall show later on.i 

Efforts were made to relieve the tedium of a plain opaque white 
surface. Presently, therefore, we find that some armlets of our Type 3, A, 
begin to bear upon their outer surfaces scrolls of blue or yellow. These 
scrolls, which are in the form of inlay, were at first ai)plied in a haphazard 
fashion: these remarks apply in particular to the opaque white armlets 
decorated with blue inlay, which form another sub-type of Type 3 — 
Type 3, C. When, however, we come to a foui-th sub-type — Type 3. D 
— consisting of opaque white armlets with yellow inlay, it will be noted 
that the scrolls of the inlay are not quite so aimless, but are tending 
to assume a standard form typical of all the later armlets. 

Type 3, C . — All of the known specimens of this ty])e. with one 
excej)tion. are illustrated in fig. 6, Nos. 1-11, and fig. 7, Nos. 1-4. It 
will be noted that the scrolls are as varied as are the sections of the 
armlets. The sections them.selves cover all the forms which we have 
already noted in dealing with the armlets of Type 3. A. Fig. 6, No. 1, 
is half of an armlet from the crannog in Dowalton Loch. Fig. 6, Nos. 2-5 
and No. 8. and fig. 7, Nos. 1-4, are from Traq)rain Law. Fig. 6, No. 6, 
is from Peel Crag Turret, on Hadrian’s Wall, and fig. 0, No. 8, is from 
High Shield Turret, near-by. Fig. 6, Nos. 10 and 11, are from Corbridge. 

' See p. 3‘.l4. 




10 u 

Fig. ti. Glass Armlets of Type 3, C. No. 1, Dowalton Loch Crannog, Wigtownshire; Nos. 2. 3, 4, 5, 7, 
S. Trapram Law; No. 6, Peel Crag Turret, Hadrian's Wall; No. 8, High Shield Turret, Hadrian’s 
Wall; Nos. 10, 11, Corbridge, Northumberland. (J). » 
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None of the four last-named fragments is datable, but the Traprain 
Law examples were found in the following levels : — 



! 

! Level 1 , , „ 

(Top). Le^el_. 

Level 3. 

Level 4 
(Bottom). 


I i 

r Xo. No. 
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No. 2 
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Fig. 7 
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Total Armlets 
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5 
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If the Traprain Law evidence be acceptable, it would seem that the 
idea of relieving a plain surface with coloured inlay is almost as old as 
Tj^pe 3, A. itself. This view finds support in the discovery of a fragment 
of an armlet of Type 3, C, in the Hyndford Crannog, Lanarkshire,^ 
where, in addition, fragments of samian bowls of forms 29, 30 and 37, 
and CU13S of forms 27 and 35 were also found, ^ pottery which is unmis- 
takably of Flavian date. Such a discovery is valuable in that it shows 
that the glass armlet industry was already well established when 
Agricola advanced into Scotland. 

Armlets of Type 3. C, are only found in the district between the 
Antonine and Hadrian’s Walls. 

Type 3, D . — Opaque white armlets bearing yellow inlay are not so 
common as are those of Type 3, C’. But, since they are so very similar 
to the armlets of Type 3, C, except in the matter of the colour of 
the inlay, only a selection of three examples is shown in fig. 7, Nos. 
5-7. Nos. 5 and 6 are from Traprain Law; there are other four 
examples, similar in every way, from the same site. No. 7 is from 
Birrenswark. 

The various levels at Traprain Law yielded the following numbers 
of fragments of armlets of this type: — 


Proc. Soc. Anl, Scot., vol, xxxiii. p. 384. 


Ibid., vol. Ixvi. p. 381. 




12 14 

Fig. 7. Glass Armlets of Types 3, C-E. and J. Type 3, C: Nos. 1-i. Traprain Law. Type 3. Dx 
Nos. 5, 6, Traprain Law; No. 7, Birrenswark. Dumfriesshire. Type 3: Nos. 8, tl. Traprain Law 
Type 3, Ex No. 10, Traprain Law. Type 3, Jx Nos. 11. 12, Traprain Law; No. l5. Sandvknowe 
Roxburghshire; No. 11, Throp, Gilsland, Cumberland. ([). ' ’ 
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Level 1 
(Top). 

Level 2. 

Level 3. 

Level 4 
(Bottom). 

1 


3 

2 


Thiis, the armlets of Type 3, D, tell much the same story as did 
those of Type 3, C. It should also be remembered that the Birrenswark 
specimen may possibly be dated by the leaden glandes which were found 
there, glandes which are thought to date from Flavian times. ^ This 
association of the armlet and the leaden glandes perhaps lends supiiort 
to the earlier Traprain Law dating. 

Type 3, E . — Strangely enough, only a single fragment of an opaque 
yellow armlet bearing inlay has so far been discovered: it was found 
in the second level at Traprain Law (fig. 7, No. 10). The inlay is of 
opaque white. Here, for the first time, we have the inlay applied in a 
standardised form, a form that remained unaltered for almost the whole 
of the remaining history of the glass armlet. 

Two apiiarently unique fragments from Traprain Law (fig. 7, Nos. 8 
and 9) belong to armlets of a dark olive-green colour. They bear inlay 
in opaque white. No. 9, amounting to almost half the armlet, was found 
in the fourth le^ el, whilst No. 8 came from the third level. 

Type 3, F . — These arndets are of uncoloured translucent glass with 
opaque white inlay. Sometimes the glass looks very like Roman bottle- 
glass, and sometimes it is as colourless as modern window-glass. A 
selection of armlets of this type, whi<-h is fairly widespread, is shown 
in fig. 8. Nos. 1-6. No. 1 is from the Roman fort at Newstead; No. 2 
is from Traprain Law, and there are two other specimens like it from 
the same site. No. 3 was found in the Roman fort at C'astlecary, 
Stirlingshire: there are six other fragments like it from Trai)rain Law. 
N o. 4 is from the Roman fort at Corbridge, Northundjerland : two other 
specimens like it were found at Traprain Law, and two more at the 
Roman fort at South Shields, C'o. Durham. No. a was found on the 
site of the Tullie House Museum, Carlisle. No. 6 is half of a glass ring 
pendant; it was found at Traprain Law, and there are 16 fragments 
like it from the same site. A fragment, similar in every way, was found 

‘ J.K.S., vol. ix. p. 134. 




Fig. 8. Glass Armlets of Types 3, F-I. Type 3, F: Xo. 1. Newstead, Roxburghshire; Xos. 2, 6, 
Traprain Law; No. 3, Castlecary. Stirlingshire; No. 4, Corbridge. Northumberland; No. 5, 
Tullie House, Carlisle, Cumberland. Type 3, C: Nos. 7, !). Corbridge. Northumberland; 
No. 8, Traprain Law. Type 3, H: Torw'oodlee, Galashiels. Selkirkshire. Type 3, I: No. 11, 
Milking Gap, High Shield, Northumberland; No. 12, Camelon, Stirlingshire. 

VOL. LXXII. 
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at Newstead, and two others at Oorbridge. The internal diameter of 
these glass pendants is precisely the same as that of the pendants of 
Type 3, A — namely. If inch. 

The sj)ecimens from Traprain Law were found in the following 
levels : — 



Level 1 
(Top). 

Level 2. 

Level 3. 
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Like fig. 8, No. 2 
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On this evidence it seems that the manufacture of armlets of 
Type 3, F, may not have been begun before the beginning of the second 
century. Particular notice should be made of the contexts in which 
the glass ring i)endants (like fig. 8, No. 6) were found, because the dating 
of the iiendants belonging to Type 3, F. seems to be precisely the same 
as that of the pendants of Type 3, A. 

Armlets and pendants of Type 3, F, are better represented on Roman 
sites than any of the jireceding or following types. But, like all armlets 
of Type 3, they are found only in the district between the Antonine 
Waif and Hadrian’s Wall. 

Type 3, G . — A variation in the colour of the inlay is provided by 
the fragments of armlets illustrated in fig. 8, Nos. 7-9. Here we have 
the same translucent, uncoloured glass armlet, but the inlay, instead 
of being ojiaque white, is opaque yellow. No. 7 is from the Roman 
fort at Corbridge. No. 8 is from Traprain Law, and there is another 
fragment like it from the same site. No. 9 is also from Corbridge, and 
there are two other fragments like it from the same site. 

Of the Traprain Law specimens, two were found in the second level, 
one in the third level, and one in the fourth level. 

Type 3, H. — Fig. 8, No. 10, is a fragment of a rare type; it was found 
in the broch at Torwoodlee, Galashiels, Selkirkshire. A minute frag- 
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ment of an exactly similar armlet was found in the native settlement 
at Milking Gap, High Shield, Northumberland.^ The armlets of this 
type are like those of Type 3, G, in every way, except that the glass of 
the armlet itself is of a peculiar yellowish-green tint. 

The Milking Gap fragment can definitely be dated to the second 
century, whilst the Torwoodlee fragment may possibly be dated by the 
first-century samian which was found within the broch.^ 

Type 3, I . — Another very characteristic though rather rare sub-type 
is constituted by the armlets of deep, translucent cobalt blue with white 
inlay. The only three examples which we possess are widely sejaarated : 
one was found in the Roman fort at Camelon. Stirlingshire (fig. 8, No. 12), 
a second was found in the native settlement at Milking Gap, High Shield, 
Northumberland (fig. 8, No. 11), whilst the third fragment was found in 
the Roman fort at South Shields, Go. Durham. 

The Milking Gai) fragment can definitely be dated to the second 
century, 3 and almost certainly to the first half of that century. There is 
a possibility that the Camelon fragment may be contemiDorary with the 
occupation of the fort in pre-Antonine times. 

Type 3, — There remains but one fiu’tlier sub-type of Type 3 — 
blue armlets with opaque yellow inlay. The blue of the glass is much 
l^aler than the deep cobalt blue of the armlets of Type 3. I; it might 
almost be termed a mid-blue. All the known examples of Type 3. J. 
are illustrated in fig. 7. Nos. 11-14. and fig. 9, No. 1. Nos. 11 and 12 
of fig. 7 were found at Traprain Law; No. 13 is from Sandyknowe, 
Roxburghshire: No. 14 is from the Roman fort at Tliroj). near Gilsland, 
Cumberland. No. 1 of fig. 9 is from the Roman fort at Corbridge. 

The Trajn-ain Law specimens were found in the second and third 
levels, but the fact that they were found in these levels can hardly be 
an accurate giiide to the date of the armlets of this sub-type, seeing 
that the specimen from Throp came from a site that seems to have 
been occupied during the reign of Hadrian; a fort that was jjrobably 
erected in about 110.'* Probably the armlets of Type 3, J, belong to 
the second century. 

Lastly, there are four curious examples that call for attention: they 
are illustrated in fig. 9, Nos. 2-5. In each case the armlet is of the same 
mid-blue which was typical of the armlets of Type 3, J. But fig. 9, 

‘ Arch. .TJ., 4th series, vol. xv. p. 346. 2 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. Ixvi. p. 367. 

= Arch. .PI., 4th series, vol. xv. p. 341. • Trans. C. and TV., n.s., vol. xiii. p. 374. 
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No. 2, has both yeUow and white inlay; No. 3 has white spots and a 
marginal inlay of white; No. 4 has white spots with blue centres, and 
white inlay on the apex of the armlet; No. 5 has white inlay and blue 
spots with a white spiral. Nos. 2 and 3 were found at Corbridge, No. 4 




Fig. 9. 


5 

Glass Armlets of Type 3. Nos. 1, 2. 3, Corbridge, Northumberland; 
No. 4, Traprain Law; No. 5, Newstead, Koxburghshire. 


at Traprain Law, and No. 5 at Newstead. There is another specimen 
from Traprain Law, and it is like No. 2. 

The two Traprain Law specimens were found in the bottom and third 

levels. 


Discussion. 

We have examined roughly 270 fragments of glass armlets. We 
have divided them up into three main types, and the third type into 
ten sub-types. We have tried to reach conclusions in regard to the 
period in which each of the three main types was made, and we decided 
that the armlets of Type 1 were manufactured in the latter half of the 
first century A.D., but preceding the time of Agricola’s advance into 
Scotland; that the armlets of Type 2 were probably made during the 
early years of the Roman occupation of the Lowlands; and that the 
armlets of Type 3 were most favoured during the second century, but 
that the type was known in the late fir.st century, and, indeed, the first- 
century armlets of Type 3 seemed to us to he very nearly contemporary 
with those of Type 2 : that was shown by the association of a fragment 
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of an armlet of Type 3 with a late example of Tj-jie 2 at the Hyndford 
erannog, both fragments being dated to the time of Agricola’s advance 
into Scotland. This association of two types at the Hyndford erannog 
only served to emphasise what had seemed to us probable when dealing 
with the Traprain Law evidence: namely, that the armlets of Type 3 
were first manufactured at a time when the apparently short history of 
those of Type 2 was drawing to a close. The armlets of Type 2 fill a 
comparatively short gap in time which exists between the period when 
armlets of Type 1 were being made and the advent of the first armlets 
of Type 3. 

We also studied the distribution of each of our three main tj’pes, 
and we discovered that the armlets of Type 1 occur north of Hadrian’s 
Wall and as far north as the Moray Firth and Skye; that the armlets 
of Types 2 and 3 have more or less the same distribution and, in contrast, 
are almost entirely confined to the district between the Antonine Wall 
and Hadrian’s Wall. We can understand why it was that armlets of 
Type 1 never got farther south than Roxburghshire : the Roman advance 
into North Britain could hardly be expected to stimulate trade with the 
south. But it is difficult to understand why it was that, when Roman 
authority had been forced upon the natives in the Lowlands, neither 
armlets of Type 2 nor those of Type 3, all of which were made after 
Agricola’s advance into Scotland, ever penetrated into the country 
south of Hadrian’s AVall. We have just the two fragments of armlets 
of Type 2 which were probably carried south as curiosities, but, esi^ecially 
when we consider the armlets of Type 3, wliich were made at a time 
when conditions in the country may be said to have improved, we are 
at a loss to know why it was that armlets of Types 2 and 3 did not 
Ijenetrate at least as far south as the Midlands. It is true that armlets 
liaA-e been found on sites a mile or two south of the Wall, like Corbridge, 
but that fact makes little difference to the general conclusions which 
are forced upon us. 

Last year the present author was severely criticised because he had 
remarked, when dealing with the evolution of the penannular brooch with 
zoomorphic terminals, that Hadrian’s Wall seemed to have formed an 
effective barrier to free trade between north and south in the second cen- 
tury. ^ That thought was frankly regarded as a heresy. Of course, it must 
be admitted that numbers of objects of Roman origin were being exported 
to Scotland ^ (or at least they were being ac-quired in the north), but 
the thesis shoxdd have enlarged by emphasising that what was really 

* Proc. Roy. Irish Acad.^ vol. xliii., section C, p. 393. 

- As a matter of fact, the volume of trade with Scotland was considerable. 
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meant was that, chiefly during the second century, Hadrian’s Wall seemed 
to have formed an effective trade barrier against native-made products 
proceeding southwards. And the fact remains. As we saw last year, 
not a single Lothians-made zoomorphic penannular brooch of the 
northern developed form ever found its way beyond the Wall, yet brooches 
of this type reached Northern Ireland and even a country as remote as 
Shetland. On the other hand, we find an Irish-made specimen of the 
same type of brooch, and dating to approximately the same period, at 
Bravoniacum, Westmorland. This quite obviously means that it was 
a far easier matter for the inhabitants of the north of England to acquire 
an Irish-made brooch of this particular type than it was for them to 
acquire an example made in Caledonia. That fact is significant. But 
that is not all: we have four Lothians-made zoomorphic pins at Chesters, 
and one at Hunnum, both sites being on the Wall itself, yet not a single 
specimen of this type of pin, which is also contemporary with the brooches 
in question, has ever been found farther south. 

And now that we have concluded our examination of the glass 
armlets, we find that here again the story is substantially the same. 
We have all these glass armlets from the district between the Antonine 
Wall and Hadrian's Wall, yet, except for Elslack, we look in vain for 
them south of the Hadrian’s Wall area. We can understand why it is 
that we do not find any specimens north of the Antonine Vallum, because 
that wall was a boundary between the virile native north and the 
Romanised district to the south. But the history of Traprain Law had 
seemed to teach us that that site, as a Romano-Caledonian tribal capital, 
had enjoyed comparative prosperity, indeed perhaps its period of 
greatest prosperity, at a time when Roman rule was more or less firmly 
established in the Lowlands, and we therefore assumed that the in- 
habitants, seeing that they continued to flourish in their hill-toi> town, 
must have done so with Rome’s permission. We iiictured their behaviour 
as being satisfactory to the Romans. That being so, it might have been 
thought that they would have been at liberty to enjoy uninterrupted 
trade relations with other Romano-Britons south of Hadrian’s Wall, 
yet the verdict is forced upon us that they enjoyed no such privileged 
position. 

We are not assuming, of course, that Hadrian’s Wall was purely a 
military barrier: Ave wish to draAv a distinction between a military 
barrier and a trade barrier. We believe that it was chiefly the latter, 
and Romans and Romano-Britons used it to their own advantage, because 
it permitted southern-made things to be exported to the north, but it 
prevented objects (such as brooches, pins and glass armlets) made in 
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Scotland from penetrating southwards. We must accept that fact if 
we assume that the abundance of Roman ware found on Traprain Law 
was purchased by the inhabitants rather than that most of it was stolen. 
The Romans, with the virtual dominion of the Lowlands in their hands, 
could hardly be expected to tolerate in their midst flourishing banditti. 

On the other hand, Ave must not overlook the fact that the district 
betAA'een the two Walls Avas neA'er other than a military district. We 
look in A’ain for remains of a settled urban life; there are no traces of 
buildings other than those required for the occuiDation of a military 
force. This means that, although the Romans managed to retain their 
hold on the Lowlands for the best part of a century, they could neA'er 
liaA'e felt A’ery secure. There must liaA'e been cause for constant anxiety, 
as the history of the Antonine Vallum tends to demonstrate. It is 
instructiA'e, also, to surAey the conditions during the same period of 
the natiA-es themseh es; to compare the conditions of those liA'ing just 
to the south of Hadrian's Wall AA-ith those liA-ing north of the same 
Wall. The differences are striking. South of the Wall the natiA'es, 
little affected by contact Avith Roman ciA'ilisation, led such a sheltered 
existence in the second century that they formed themselA’es into small 
farming communities, and liAed in clachans that Avere entirely innocent 
of any means of defence. There are actually one or tAA o of these settle- 
ments in Northumberland a fcAV miles north of the Wall, but the large 
majority are in Cumberland and Westmorland. In contrast. AA’liat are 
the conditions in the LoAvlauds generally? We look in A'ain for any 
northern equiAalent of the undefended clachans so commonly found 
south of Hadrian's Wall. And to complete our mental picture of 
conditions in the LoAvlands. aac have only to recall to mind the disaster 
of 196; AA'ith AA'hat obA’ious satisfaction the northern tribes seized on a 
moment of AA'eakness on the part of those aaIio had endeaAoured to 
pursue their ciA'ilising mission amongst the Caledonians in order to A ent 
their fury against the dominant poAA'er. 

Hadrian’s AVall AA'as thus a diA'iding line, diA'iding a peaceful south 
from a turbulent north, cAeii during the second century. It is obA'ious 
that CA'eryone aaIio AA'ished to cross the frontier must haA’e been subjected 
to strict examination — especially those coming from the north. This 
makes it diffierdt for us to accept the A’ieAA' that numbers of cattle, aa ild 
animals, slaA'es, and quantities of leather, fur, and so forth AA ere constantly 
being exported from Caledonia into England. ^ It is obA’ious that the 
AA'hole conceiAtion of trade across the frontier needs drastic rcA'ision. It 
AA'as a one-Avay trade, if trade it Avas. Even modern tariff Avails cannot 

' Collingwood, Roman Britain, p. 245. 
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keep out foreign-made objects; and yet Hadrian’s Wall effectively kept 
out of England to the south what was made in Caledonia to the north. 

These considerations make it even more necessary for us to set down 
an opinion as to the position of the original source of the glass armlets. 
Actually, we believe that they were made at Traprain Law. The bulk 
of the examples which we have considered were found there, but that 
fact in itself is insufficient to demonstrate the probability of that state- 
ment. But we have already hailed Traprain Law as a Romano- 
Caledonian tribal capital, and of that fact there can be little doubt; 
and it is a common thing for industries to flourish in tribal capitals, 
where trade is brisker. But we have to admit of other tribal capitals 
coming within our purview. It is therefore instructive to see what are 
the conditions in another tribal capital — namely, Corbridge — which is 
rather conveniently situated for the purpose of om* argument. On 
counting up the number of glass armlets found there we And that the 
total is 16 fragments. Armlets of Type 1 are absent, whilst the only 
specimens of Type 2 found there are two late fragments of that type. 
This evidence is significant, because other finds, such as metal objects, 
were particularly numerous. We can therefore at least be certain that 
glass armlets were not made in the Hadrian’s Wall district. There is 
a possibility, of course, that excavation may yet reveal another Romano- 
British tribal capital in the southern Lowlands, although it is improbable 
that more than one cajutal will be found. But since the necessary 
evidence is lacking, we shall be content meantime in assuming that the 
factory was at Traprain Law. 

One last aspect of the problem remains to be dealt with. Seeing 
that on the Continent glass armlets were made during all three phases 
of the Ija Tene period, it is perhajjs surprising that neither the armlets 
themselves nor the method of making them ever reached England.^ 
Not a single glass armlet made in England has yet been discovered. 
Yet, in tbe first century of our era. glass armlets suddenly appeared in 
Scotland. They were not produced by way of experiment: the earliest 
armlets (our Type 1) are mature both in the matter of form and of 
decoration. It is difficult for us to find ijarallels for these armlets, but 
the only specimen of Tyx)e 3 found in the north of Scotland — the armlet 
from Boghead, Kintore — has nothing approaching a parallel except on 
the Continent. It can be distinguished from the other armlets of that 
type by its surface treatment and slight irregularities in manufacture that 


^ Fraulein Thoa E. Haeveinick lias kindly drawn the author’s attention to the La Tene glass 
armlet fiom Castle Dore, Cornwall, an armlet unknown to the author at the time this statement 
was written. 
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are not apparent in the other armlets of tlie same type. These same 
slight irregularities seem to be common to some of the Continental glass 
armlets. In addition, the Boghead armlet has yellow enamel on its inner 
surface. It is diflficidt to appreciate the point of enamelling the inner 
surface, as, once the armlet was on the wearer’s arm, the yellow enamel 
would naturally be hidden. But Dechelette figures two armlets from 
Montefortino, Prov. de la Marche, Italy,^ each of which possesses a 
band of yellow enamel on the inner surface: but the armlets themselves, 
instead of being opaque white (like the Boghead examijle), are of 
uncoloured translucent glass. In the ease of these Italian specimens 
it is easy to see what was the purpose of the band of yellow enamel: 
seen from the outside it would appear many times magnified by the 
glass of the armlet; in fact, the glass would tend to throw the colour 
into relief. It seems tliat the maker of the Boghead armlet may have 
had this point in mind, but he failed in his purpose because he made 
the armlet of oj^aque white glass. He also seems to have worked in 
something approaching isolation. But the very fact that he tried to 
imitate a trick current on the Continent in La Tene I. times at least 
points to the ijossible source of his inspiration. 

By whom was the technique of manufacture of glass armlets brought 
from the Continent, as we must assume that it was, direct to Scotland? 

I wish to thank those colleagues who gave me every freedom to 
examine armlets in the collections under their care : the late Dr J. Graham 
Callander; Mr A. J. H. Edwards, Director of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh; Mr Eric Birley, Secretary to the Trustees of 
the Chesters Museum; Mr J. D. Cowen, Curator of the Blackgate Museum, 
Newcastle, who was also good enough to send me sketches and particulars 
of the specimens in that Museum; Mr W. Percy Hedley, Secretary to 
the Trustees of the Corbridge Museum. Thanks are also due to Mr T. 
Gray and Mr R. Hogg, of the Tullie House Museum, Carlisle, for giving 
me access to, and particulars of, the specimens in that Museum. 

* Manuel, II, p, 1323, fig. 573, Nos. 1 and 2, Another armlet of the same type Avas found at 
Monte Rolo S. Vito. 
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John Hope, elected, . . . 129 

Mrs Archibald, presented a Congreve 

Match-box, .... 132 

of Ardentinny, Arms of, ... 98 

Candlesticks, Brass, (donation) . . 11 

Carinish, N. Uist, Inverness-shire, Adze 

from, (purchase) .... 19 

CarUsle, Glass Armlet from site of Tullie 

House Museum, .... 386 

Carlops, Midlothian, Horn Ladle from, . 12 

Carlowrie, West Lothian, Carved Cist- 

00X61*3 at, ..... 145 

Carnegy, Arms of, . . . . . 94 /. 

Carx*on Company presented Relics from 

Croy Hill Fort, . . . . 70 

Castle, Tolquhon. ..... 258 

Castlecary, Glass Armlet from, . . 386 

Cauldron, Bronze, Fragment of. from 

Dalkeith, (donation) . . . 132 

Ceilings, Painted, formerly at Tolquhon 

Castle, 268 

Chalmei*s-Jervise Prize, .... 7 

Charles I., Memorial Medallion of, . . 12 

Charles II., Memorial Ring of, . . 12 

Charles Edward, Prince. Map of Itinerary of, 132 

Cheek-piece, Bridle. Bronze, from Birrens. . 337 

Chest, Oak, “Commoun Box*' of the Edin- 
burgh Pewtereis, .... 224 

Chosterhall, Bowden, Roxburghshire, Glass 

Armlet from. .... 374 

Chestei*s, Northumberland, Glass Armlet 

fi*om, . . . . . .374/. 

Childe, Professor V. Gordon, on Excavations 
carried out by H.M. Offict' of Works 
in the Bronze Age Levels at Jarlshof 

in 1937, 348 

and Wallace Thorneycroft, on 

the Vitrified Fort at Rahoy, Morvern, 23 

on the Experimental 

Pi*oduction of the Phenomena dis- 


tinctive of Vitrified Forts, . . 44 

Chisel, Slate, from Jarlshof, . . . 356 

Chisel-ended Tool, Jaspilite. from Whitiig- 

hill, Mertoun, Berwickshire, . . 188 

Christie, Miss, of Cowden, presented a Hand 
Yarn Winder and a Bobbin A'arn 
Winder, . . . . .132 
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Christie, Mrs Isabella M., presents Relics 
from Stone Circle near Rig Hill, Nith 


Lodge, ..... 274 

Cist-covers, Carved: — • 

at Caiiowrie. West Lothian, . . 145 

at Coilsfield, Ayrshire, . . . 145 

at Craigie Hill, Midlothian, . . 145 

at Tillicoultry, Clackmannanshire, . 145 

Clackmannan: see Tillicoultry. 

Clay, Fragments of Vessels of, from Berie 

Sands, (donation) .... 130 

Clendenin, Paul D.. elected, . . . 178 

Clepsydrse: see Water-clocks. 


Clocks, Water, or Clepsydrae: see Water- 
clocks. 

Clouston. J. Storer. on The Armorial do 

Berry (Scottish Section), . . 84 

William, ..... 104 ff. 

Clova Estates, Aberdeenshire, Collection of 

Prehistoric Relics from, (presented) 69 

Clubs, one with Pecked Handle, from 

Jarlshof, ..... 355 

Clydesdale (Clisdal), G-uillaume de Moudre- 
ville dit. Archer, Scots Guards of 
French King, .... 105 

Coilsfleld, Ayi*shire, Carved Cist-covers 

at, • 145 

Coins : — 

Scottish. Notes on: (1) Rex Scottorum 
Pennies of David II.; (2) Edin- 
burgh Light Groats of Robert HI.; 

(3) Some James 11. Groats of the 
Third Variety of the Fleur-de-lis 
Groats; and (4) Gilbert Kirkwood’s 


Mark on a Gold Coin of James V., . 122 

Edward IV. Noble, (donation) . . 12 

George VI. Shilling, Scottish type of, . 14 

James VI. Half Thistle Merk, (donation) 273 

Hoard of Silver, found near Bridge of 

Don. (acquired) .... 233 

Roman, found at Birrens, . . . 339 

Constantins Chlorus, Gold, from 

Biirens. ..... 279 

C’ombs : — 

Bone, found at ancient structure on the 

Muckle Skerry, Pentland Firth, . 12 

Weaving, of Deerhorn, from the Broch 

of Howe, (donation) ... 9 

Congi'eve Match-box, (donation) . . 132 

Constantius Chlorus, Gold Coin of, from 

Birrens. ..... 279 

Cooking-pots, from Birrens. . 289. 313, 322 ff. 

Cooper, The Rt. Hon. T. M., elected, . . 129 


PAGE 

Corbridge, Northumberland. Glass Armlets 

from. 374/., 377, 380/^., 386, 388 j/. 

Ring Pendant, Glass, from, 378, 382 

Corrie, John M., presented a piece of Cramp, 8 
Cowan. Robert C., Death of, . . . 3 

Craig Ruenshin, Birnam, Perthshire, Cup- 

and Ring-markings on, . . .143 

Craigentinny, Edinburgh. Cinerary Urn 
containing Incinerated Human Re- 
mains, Bone Pendant, Calcined 
Flints, Scrapers, and Unworked 
Flint; and fragments of a Beaker 


Urn, found at. .... 20 

Craigie Hill, Midlothian, Carved Cist- 

covers at, . . . . .145 

Cramp, Piece of, from Papa Stour, Shetland, 

(donation) ..... 8 

from Stenness. Orkney, (donation) . 9 

Crawford. William, Arms of. . . . 104 

of Scots Guards of French King, . . 105 

Rev. Thomas, Death of, . . . 3 

Cresset, Stone, from Spottiswoode, Lauder, 

Berwickshire, (donation) . . 178 

Crichton. Arms of. . . . . 88, 101 

Crimping Machine from Orkney, (donation) 130 
Crosgrove, Thomas T., elected, . . 129 

Cross, Sculptured, Anglian type, at Aber- 

corn Churcli, .... 217 

Cross-shaft, Fragment of. from Cumbus- 

nethan, (donation) ... 12 

Croy Hill, Dunbartonshire, Relics from the 

Roman Fort at, (presented) . . 70 

Culbin Sands, Glass Armlets from, . 367, 370 

Culh'rlie Stone Circle, Purchase of Model of, 18 
Cuiloden. Inverness-shire, Perforated Stone 

Hammer from Westhill, . . 135 

CultuUich. Braes of, Perthshire, Stones and 

Boulder, Carved, at, . . . 146/. 

Cup, Stone, from Sandwick Bay, Unst, 

Shetland, (donation) ... 14 

Cup-like Object, Steatite, from Kirkure, 
Leasome, Eshaness, vShetland, (pur- 
chase) ...... 70 

Cup-marked Stone, South Friarton, Perth- 
shire, . . . . . ,147 

Cup-marks on Stone, Boulder, and Rock at 

Braes of CultuUich, . . .146 

and Ring-marked Slab at Tealing, 148 

Cup- and Ring-marks: — 

I on Stone at Bardeston Farm, Croetown, 14 

on Slab in Roof of Earth-house, Barns 

of Airlie, Angus, .... 146 

on Craig Ruenshin, .... 143 
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Cup- and Ring-marks {contd.)i — 

on Rock, Duncroisk. Glen Lochy. . 144 

on Slab at Mailing, Lake of Menteith. . 146 

on Stone outside Circle, at Monzie, . 147 /. 
on Gladsfield Stone. Xewbiggin Farm, 

Cargill, 146/. 

in Earth-house at Pitcur, Angus, . 149 

at TJrlar. Perthshire, .... 145 

on Cist-covei‘s in Scotland. . . 145 


Curie, Dr Alex. O., Excavation on a Viking 
Settlement at Freswick, Caithness. 
See A'ol. LXXIII. 

Dr James, presents a Roman Altar 


from Newstead, .... 14 

Dakers, C. H., Xotes on Scottish Coins: 

David II., Robert III., James II.. 

James V., by, .... 122 

Dalkeith, Midlothian, Fragment of Bronze 

Cauldron from, . . . .132 

Dalrulzion, Perthshhe, Pottery from Hut- 

circle at, . . . . .14 

Damascenus, Copy of works of, from 

Tolquhon Castle Library, , . 253 

Darroch, Miss, presented a Silver Brooch. . 70 

David II., Rex Scottorum Pennies of. . 122 

Davidson, Dr. James, elected, ... 3 

Doerhorn. Objects of: — 

from Bac Mhic Connain, A'allay, Xorth 

Uist. (purcliase) .... 19 

from the Old Cattlefold, Vallay, X. 

Uist, (purchase) .... 18 

See also Antler; Combs, Weaving. 

— - Plate of, with holes and incised lines, 

from the Broch of Howe, (donation) 9 
Desch, Dr Cecil H., Report on Axe found 

at Rahoy Fort, by, . . . 41 

Dickson, Walter, presented a Panel with 

the Hammermen’s Arms, . . 11 

Dr W. K., re-elected to Council, . 2 

Diplomas, Roman Military, to Discharged 

Soldiers, ..... 280 j/. 

Discs, Slate, from Jarlshof, . . . 360 

Domitian, Coin of, from Birrens, . . 340 

Donald’s Isle, Loch Doon, Ayrehire, Glass 

Armlet from, .... 374 

Douglas of Dalkeith and Morton, Boar-head 

in Arms of, . . . . . 110 

Doune Castle, Perthshire, ... 73 

Dowalton Loch, Crannog, Wigtownshire. 

Glass Armlets from, . 378, 380 /., 3S2 

Dumfriesshire: sec Birrens; Birrenswark; 
Ecclefechan. 


PAGE 


Dunbar, Sir Patrick, of Biel, Arms of, . 99 

Dunbartonshire: see Croy Hill. 

Dun Beag, Struau, Skye, Glass Armlet from, 367 
Dunblane, Perthshire. Ale Bicker from, 

(donation) ..... 274 

Duncan, David, Death of, . . . 3 

Duncroisk, Glen Lochy, Perthshiie. Cup- 

and Ring-markings on Rock at. . 144 

Dyke, Moray, Anvil-stone from, . . 8 

Dykes, Thomas, elected, ... 3 

Earls. Scottish, Coats of Arms of, . . 96 

Earth-house at Gripps. Rousay, Orkney. 
Collection of Implements and Pottery 
Fragments from, (presented) . . 9 


See also Barns of Airlie, Pitcur. 

East Lothian: see Archertield Cave, 
Dirleton; Oimiston; Traprain Law. 
Ecclefechan, Dumfriesshire, Coin of Maxen- 


tius found at Dockonflat, near, . 340 

Eday, Orkney: — 

Excavation of a Xeolithic Two-storied 

Chambered Cairn at Huntersquoy, . 193 

Axe and Axe-like Implement from, 204 

Cairn, Xeolithic. near Sandyhill vSmithy, 

Excavation of, . . . . 204 

Relics from, .... 208 

Calf of. Xeolithic Cairn on. Excavation of, 299 

Edin’s Hall Broch. Berwickshire, Glass 

Armlets from, .... 378 

Edinburgh : — 

Light Groats of Robert III.. . . 124 

George IV., Medal commemorating 

Visit of, to. . . . . . 129 

Touchplates. The, .... 224 

Weights and Measures. Stamping of. . 229 jf. 
Dean of Guild, Marks of. on Weights 

and Measures. .... 230/. 
See also Craigentinny. 

Edward IV., Gold Xoble of, . . . 12 

Edwards. A. J. 11., Report on the Pottery 

from Cairns on Calf of Eday, by, . 213 

on A Bronze-gilt Harness Mount- 
ing from Jarlshof. . . . 363 

Dr John, Death of. . . . . 3 

Ellon, Aberdeenshire, Perforated Stone from 

district of, . . . . . 129 

Elslack. Yorkshire, Glass Armlet from, 374/., 381 
Erasmus, Copy of Apophfhegmata of (1533), 

from Tolquhon Castle Library. . 252 

Eyre-Todd, George. Death of. , . . 3 

Faa, Johnny, “ Charter Chest ’’ of, misnamed, 224 
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PAGE 

Fairbairn, James, elected, ... 69 

Fibula, Bronze, from Rahoy Vitrified Fort, 40 
Firearms : — 

Flint-lock Spring Gun, (donation) . 132 

Heavy Musket or Wall Gun, (donation). 133 
Fitzpatrick, Sidney, elected, ... 3 

Flanders Moss, Stirlingshire, Glass Armlet 

from, ...... 377 

Flint, Flakes, found at Harden Glen, 

Hawick, (donation) . . . 273 

in Cairn near Sandyhill Smithy. 

Eday, Orkney, .... 207 

■ Nodule, battered, (donation) . . 9 

Objects of: see Gravers; Scrapers. 

Flints, Calcined, found in Cinerary Urn at 

Craigentinny, Edinburgh, (purchase) 21 

Fockart, Patrick, Captain of the Scots 

Guards, Arms of, . . . . 103 

Fodderty, near Dingwall. Ross-shire, Stone 

Axe from, ..... 12 

Forbes, Master of, , . . . . 89 

William, of Tolquhon, Hospital 

founded by, .... 248/. 

Castle built by, . . . 251 

Library of, . . . . 252 

Tomb of, ... . 249 

Forestry Commission (Scotland) present a 

Cresset, ..... 178 

Fort, Vitrified, at Rahoy. Morvern, . . 23 

Relics from, ..... 38 

(presented). .... 132 

Forts, Vitrified: — 

The Experimental Production of the 

Phenomena distinctive of, . . 44 

Dating of, ..... 40 

Fowlis Wester, Perthshire, Sculptured 

Stone at, ..... 115 

France, Flint Implements, Palaeolithic and 

Neolithic, from, .... 130 

Freswick, Caithness. Excavation on a Viking 
Settlement at. See Vol. LXXIH. 

Friarton, South, Perthshire, Cup-marked 

Stone at, ..... 147 

Fullarton, Otter in Arms of, . . .110 

Fyei*s, Miss, Books from Tolquhon C’astle 

Library owned })y, . . . 255/. 

“Gaius,” scratched on Samian Cup from 

Birrens, ..... 334 

Galley in Scottish Arms, ... 93 

Galloway, Rhinns of, a Bronze Bowl from, 137 

George III., Wooden Panel with Arms of, 

from Orkney, .... 130 


PAL.E 

George IV., Medal commemorating Visit to 

Edinburgh of, ... . 129 

George VI. Shilling, Scottish type of, . 14 

Gillies, W.. presented a Stone Cup, . . 14 

Gillon, C. E., presented an Iron Swey, . 11 

Gilruth, Dr J. D.. on Early Seals from the 

Abbey of Aberbrothock, . . 56 

Gladsfield Stone, Newbiggin Farm, CargiU, 
Perthshire, Cup- and Ring-markings 
on, ...... 146 /. 

Glasgow: see Bearsden; Castlecary. 

Glass Armlets in Britain, by H. E. Kilbride- 

Jones. ..... 366 

Vessels of, from Birrens, . . 292, 334 

Glenluce Sands, Glass Armlet from, . . 378 

“Gnatius” on Samian Cup from Birrens, . 334 

Good, Robert J., elected, ... 3 

Graden of that ilk, Otter in Arms of. . . 110 

Graeme, The Very Rev. K. M. Sutherland, 

elected, ..... 3 

Patrick Sutherland, elected, . . 3 

Grafliti on Samian Ware from Bii'rens, . 334 

Graham, Arms of, , . . . . 93 

Angus, elected a Secretary, . . 2 

presented a Perforated Stone 

from the Ellon district, . . . 129 

John, presents a Wooden Spade, . 273 

William de, of Dalkeith, Boar-head in 

Arms of, . . . . .110 

Grant, Sir Arthur H., presented fragments 

of Cinerary Urn, .... 132 

Walter G.. presented Objects from 

various sites in Orkney, and from 
Caithness, etc., . . . .9/. 

presented a Lead Needle from 

Rowiegar, and various relics from 
Orkney, also Silver Ornament from 
the Skaill Hoard, .... 130 

Gratinus, Potterj" Stamp of, at Birrens, . 331 

Gravers: — 

French, ...... 190 

Scottish, of Flint and other Stones, . 180 

Manufacture of, .... 181 /f. 

Gray, Master of, ..... 89 

Grieve, Miss IVl. C., presented a Memorial 
Medallion of Charles I., a Memorial 
Ring of Charles II., a Gold Noble of 
Edward IV., .... 12 

Grimisay, Outer Hebrides, Wooden Vessel 

found in Peat Moss on, . . . 11 

Gripps, Rousay, Orkney, Collection of 
Implements and Pottery Fragments 
from Earth-house at, (presented) . 9 
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Gun, Flint-lock Spring, (donation) . . 132 

Wall, Heavy Musket or, probably 

from Aberdeenshire, (donation) . 133 

Gunn, Scott, Death of, ... • 1 

Gunning Fellowship, .... T 


TAGE 

Huntei'squoy, Eday, Orkney, Neolithic 

Cairn at, ..... 193 

Axe and Axe-like Implement from, . 204 

Hyndford Crannog. Lanarkshire. Gla.ss 

Armlet from. . . . . 384 


Hadrian's Wall. Glass Armlets from. 
Haliburton of Dirleton, Arms of, 

Hall, Miss Margaret, presented a Horn 

Ladle. 

Halliday, Rev, Alexander, elected, . 
Hamilton, Andrew, presents Relics from 
Beoch Bronze Age Burial Site. 
Hammermen, Heraldic Panel with Arms of 
the. ...... 

Hammei« : — 

Cetacean Bone, from Bac Mhic Connain. 

Vallay. N, List, (purchase) 

Stone, from Swanston, ^Midlothian, 
(purchase) ..... 

perforated, from Westhill. Cullodon, 

(purchase) ..... 
Handle of Jug, Bronze, from Birrens, 
Harden Glen. Hawick. Roxburghshire. 

Flint Flakes found at, . 

Harness Mounting. Bronze-gilt. from 
Jarlshof. . . . . • 

Harpoon or Spear-heads, Bone, from Bac 
Mhic Connain, Vallay. N. Cist, 
(purchase) . . . • • 

Harriss, Rev. Arthur L.. elected. 

Hay, James C. MacDonabl. elected. . 
Hedley, Percy W., Identification of ('oins 
from Birrens by, .... 
Heiiching, Stone for making Balls tor. 

(purchase) . . . . • 

Henderson, William, on Scottish Latt' 
Bronze Age Axes and Swords, 
Heraldry, Animal Forms used in England 
and Scotland in, .... 

Stone with Leith-Forbes Arms at 

Tolquhon C'astle, .... 
Herries of Terreagles, Arms of. 

Hindsward Farm, Shares. Ayrshire. 

Wooden Spade from. 

Horn. Object of: scr Ladle. 

Horth. Rev. Waller R., elected. 
Housesteads, Northumberland, Glas> Arm- 
let from. . . . . ■ 

Ring Pc'iidants fiom. 

Human Remains. Incinerated, found in 
Urn. Craigentinny, Edinburgh. 
Hunter, William elected, 


382 

95/. 

i 

12 

273 ■ 

274 

11 I 


19 


Implements, Stone, from Cairn near Sandy- 

hill Smithy. Eday. Orkney. . . 208 f. 

Inscriptions, Roman, at Birrens. 279. 282/.. 339 
Intaglio found on line of the Roman Wall 

at Beai'sden, (donation). . . 10/. 

Invergowrie. Angus, Sculptured Stone at. . 118 

Inverness-shire: see Bac Mhic Connain. 
Vallay. North List; Carinish. N. 

List; Dun Beag, Skye; Grimisay; 

List; Vallay. North X'ist: W'esthill. 
Culloden. 

Isles. Ix>i“d of the. Arms of. . 94. 100 


Jackst>n, S. Douglas. Death of, . . 4 

James II. Groats of the Third Variety 4)f 

the Fleur-de-lis Groats. . . 120 

James V.. Gilbert Kirkwood's Mark on a 

Gold Coin of 128 

Janies VI.. Half Thistle Meik of. (presented) 273 
Jar, Roman Storage, ficun Birrens. . 321. 332 

Jarlshof. Shetland. Excavations carried out 
by H.M. Oflico of Works in the 
Bronze Age Levels at. in 1937. . 348 

Jew’s Harp, Wooden Case for. (donation) . 134 

Johnston, Arms of. .... 95 

Frederick. Death ol, . . . 4 

-- J. Noel. Death of 4 

J(dm. M.B.. Ch.B.. (‘lected. . 232 

— Sir Regiii.ild F.. elected, ... 3 

Jugs: — 

found with Hoard of Coins near Bridge 
of Don. acquired through The King's 
and Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer, 178 
from Birrens. .... 29(». 321 /. 

Bronze. Handle ot. .... 337 


Kennedy, A. Burgess, Death of. 

Kerr. Arms of, ..... 

Kilbride-Jories, H. E.. on Glass Armlets in 
Britain, ..... 

Kinkfss, Robert Reid, Abbot of. Book from 
Library of. . 

Kirkcudbrightshire: see Bardeston Farm. 

Freetown; Borness Cave. 

Kirkure. Northmavine. Shetland, Cup-like 
Object of Steatite and Lip Fragment 
of Steatitic Clay from. . 

27 
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Kirkwood. Gilbert. .Mark of. on Gold Coin 

of James V.. . . . . 128 

Knight, Rev. Dr G. A. Frank. Death of. . 4 

Knives : — i 

Iron, with Tang, from Bac Mhic Connain. | 

Vallay. X. Cist, (purchase) . . D> | 

Stone (Skaill). from Jarlshof, . 355, 356 

Lacaille, A. D., on Scottish Giavei-s of Flint 

and other Stones, . . . 180 

presented a Bronze Pin and 

Fragments of Clay Vessels from Beiie 
Sands, also a collection of Flakes 
and Flint Implements from England 
and France. .... 130 

Ladle. Horn, used in Allan Ramsay Hotel. 

Carlops, (donation) ... 12 

See aldo Toddy Ladle. 

Lamp. Silvei'. with nautical designs. 

(donation) ..... 8 

Lanark, County Council of. presente<l Fiag- 
ment of Cross-shaft fiom Camhus- 
nethan, . . . . . 12 

Lanaikshire: .sccCamhusnethan; Hyndfonl. 

T.,antern. Bowat ('andle, fiom Orkney. 

(donation) ..... 130 

Lead, Objects of: .src Xeedle. 

Leese, John, elected. .... 3 

Leslie, Anns oi’. . ... O.s 

Library of William Forbes of Tt)lqulion. . 252 i/'. 
Lithgow of Drygrange. Otter in Arnvs of, . llo 
Livingstone. Arms of. . . . 8x. 101 

of Callander, Arms of. . . . 00 

Lothian. Marquess of. presented a (Mnerary 

Urn found ni*ar Monteviot. . . 132 

Taimsden. Captain Hugh P., present<'d a 

collection of Prehistoric IhOics from 1 

(dova Estate>. .... 00 I 

LHsiffoiia. S.S.. Medal to celehiate the I 


sinking of. (donation) . . . 10 | 

Lyon. Arms of, . - - • , 

MacAndrew. Miss E.. elected. , . 00 | 

Macaskill, John, presents a Woodt-n Ve.ssel. 11 ' 

M'Bain. James M., elected, . . . 232 

Macdonald. Lord of the Isles, Arms ot, 04, lOl) 

- - Archibald, presents Wood<-n Beam 

Scales. . . • • • 17 h I 

Miss J. C. C.. Death ol, ... 4 

M'Dougall. W. Laidlaw, Death of, . 4 

Macintosh, William, elected, . . 8 

Macintyre. William. Death of, . 4 

Mackenzie. Rev. John H.. elected. . 232 


PAGE 


Mackenzie, R. W. R., Death of. 4 

Mackie. Prof. J. Duncan, elected. . . 120 

Mackintosh. P. T.. elected. ... 60 

Maclagan, D. P.. presents a Paper Mould of 

a Cup' and Ring-marked Stone, . 14 

MacLean, Rev. Andrew C., Death of, . 4 

M*Leod, Alexander G.. Excavation of Two 
Bronze Ag<.* Bmial Sites in Ayrshire 

hy 235 

MacLeod of Dunvegan, Arms of. . 100. 109 

of Harris. Arms of. . . . . 100 

— of Lewis. Arms of. . . . 100. 109 

MacRitchie. Rev. Kenneth A., Death of, . 4 

Maitland of Lethington, Arms of. . . 5>5 

Malcolm. T. I., presented a Sugar Cutter 

and a Tea-leaf Cutter. ... 8 

Mailing. Lake of Menteith. Cup- and Ring- 

marked Slab at. .... 146 

Manchester. Glass Armlet from Roman 

Fort at. ..... 374 

Mann. Ludovic .M'Lellan. present.s an 

Intaglio. ..... 10 

.Map of Prince C'liarles Edward's Itinerary. 

(donation) ..... 132 

Marshall. Miss Dorothy X., awarded 

Cbaliiiei-s-Jervise Prize. . . 7 

Maiy. IL.M. Qui'en. presf'nted a Medal com- 
memorating Visit of George IV. to 
Kdinhurgli. ..... 12f) 

'■ Master of.” used as title. . . . 88 jgf. 

Match-hox. Congjevc. (donation) . . 132 

Maxentiuv. (’oin of. from Dockonflat, near 

Kcclefechan. .... 340 

Maxton, Hoxhurghshii-e. Glass Armhd from, 

367. 372 

Maxwell. Sir Herbert E., Death of. . . 4 

Obituary Notice of. .... 5 

Meilallion. Memorial, of Charles I.. (ilnnation) 12 

Medals: - 

(h‘org<* IV.. eommernorating Visit to 

Edinburgh, (donation) . . . 129 

Ii*on, to ci'lelu’ate the sinking of S.S. 

Lnsifankiy (donation) ... 10 

Medetu*^. Potter. . , . .311/. 

Meldrum. Ah*xander, ol Seggie, Arms of, . 110 

M<TCury, Altars to. at Birrens, . . 279 

Morse or March l.and, . . . 110 f.n. 

Mhlhowe. Rroch of, Rousay, Orkney, Stone 

Ax<‘ found near, .... 9 

MLdlotliian: .sec Bonnyrigg: Carlops; 

Craigie Hill ; Dalkeith; Swanston. 

Milking (hip, High Sliield, Xorthumher- 

land. Glass Armlets from, . 381, 389 
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Millar. Charles M. Hepburn, elected. . 3 

Mirror. Pocket, which belonged to Loi-d 

Ogilvy (1725-1803), (donation) . 273 

Mitford, T. Bruce, elected. . . . 178 

!Model of Stone Circle, Culhulie. EcJtt. 

(purchased) . . . . . IS 

Money-Box or "Offerand Stok," Ancient 

Portable, ..... 68 

Monipenny, Sir William. Aims ot. . . 00 

Monquhitter, Aberdeen. Glass Armlet from. 

367. 370. 372 

Monteviot, Roxburghshire, Cineraiy Urn 

found m 1871 at. .... 132 

Monuments. Suggestions tor the Date*< ot 

Four Scottish, . . . .115 

Considerations against, . . 121 

Monymusk, Aberdeenshire, Fragments of 

Cinerary Urn from, . . . 132 

Monzie. Perthshire, Cup- and King-marked 

Stone outside Circle at, . . 147 /. 

Morayshire: ace Culbin Sands: I)yk»‘. 

Morham, Miss, presented Mai> ot Piince 

Charles Edward's Itinerary. . . 132 

Mortariuni from Birren-s, . . . 2oo 

Stamps, Note on. .... 331 

Mossius. Potti'ry Staiui) ot, trum Uirreii'-', . 330 

Motherwell. William ot. Arms of. . . lo3 /, 

Mounting: ftcc Harne>.^ .Mtuinting. 

!Mow, Koxburgh.shire. Ancient Pati>li, . lU 

Mowat, Arms of. . . . . OS 

Muckle Skeny, Pentl.ind Firth. .-Vncient 

Structure and Ob)eots tound on. . 12 

.Muir, Mrs Gray, l)<'ath of. ... 1 

- (Maquen). Ah’xander. Arm^ ot. 101. loti j. 
Munro. Rev. Dr Donald. Death of. . . 1 

Murray of Tullibardin. Estate of, . . 8‘.> 

Musket, or Wall Gun. probably from 

AlHM'deenshire, (donation) . 133 

Muster Roils of Scots tUiards ol Frcncli 

King. ...... 105 

Needle. I, cad, found hesiile Howiegar Cairn, 

Rousay, Orkney, (donation) . . 130 

Xewstead, Koxhurghshire. ( Hass Armlets 

from, . . . 373 /t,. 3S6. 3SS. 300 

Homan Fori. Roman Altar 

from. . . . . . . 14 

Newton. Mr». piehentetl Kelic.s Irjun Rahov 

Vitrified Fort, .... 132 

Nith Lodge. Ayl^^lurl^ Cn'ination Buiials in 

Stone Circh' at, . . 2 43j/. 

Noble. William, elected. .... 60 

Noble, Gold, of Kdward IV., (donation) . 12 


PAGE 


Nodule. Flint, battered, (donation) . . 0 

Normanvilie of Scots Guards, . . . 103 

Northern Lights. H.M. Commisbioueis ol. 

presented a .Stone Object. . 12 

■'Ofleraiul Sttik.'* Ancient Portable Money- 

Box or, ..... 68 

Ogilvy. David. Lord. Pocket -Miiroi of. 

(donation) ..... 273 

Orkney, Earl of. Arms ot. . . P3 

Orkney : — 

Grooved Stone trom. (donation) . I3t> 

Snull Ouein from, (donation) 136 


SVc Brocli of Howe : Broch of Midliowe. 
Housay; Eday; Gripps. Rousay; 
Uuntersquoy. Eday : Midliowi*. 

Rousay; Kinyo, Rousay: Ronakl- 


shay; Rowiogar, Rousay: sUaill: 
Stenness; Tai verso Tuick. Rfiusay; 
Trumland. Rous.iy; Wyr»‘. Island of. 
Ormiston. East T.othian. W(H-)den Sliovol 

lr(un old ( 'oal Workings at. . . 273 

— Coal I'ompany. Directors ol. present a 

Wooden Shovel. .... 273 

Ormond. Earldom of. .... 88 

Orr. M. V.. Examination of Carl>oiiised 

Wool! at Rahoy. l)y. ... 41 

Otter and Boar in Scottish Arms. . . 11(» 

Panel. Heraldic, (donation) ... 11 

Wooden, with .\ims of (u*org(‘ IIL. 
from Orkmyv. (donation) . . 130 

Ihipa Stour. Shetland. Piece of ('ramp trom. 8 

Pm’sons. .John W.. Death of. ... 4 

Pendants: — 

JEme. found in f'lnerary Crn at C'raigen- 

tiiiny, Ethnburgh. (purchase). 20 

Ring, of (ilass. .... 378. 388 

Penlland Firth. Ancient Structure ami 

Objects found oil the Muckle Skerry. 12 


Peitlisliire: sre Balloch. Braes (.d; Benvie: 
Birreiis; Craig Rueiisliin, Birnani; 
Cultullicli. Braes of; Dalrul/.ion; 

Doune Castle; Dunblane: Dun- 
croisk. (den Lochy; Fowlis Wester; 
Friarton. South ; Cdadstield Stone. 
Cargill; Mailing. L.»ke ot Menteith; 
31onzie; Urlar. 

Pewterers; — 

'‘Commoun Box" ot Edinburgh. . 224 

Etluiburgli. Touclqdati's of, . 224 

Pin-heail made Inun a Horse's Tooth trom 

the Broch ot Howe, (donation) . 0 
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FADE 

Pins : — 

Bone, from the Old Cattlefold. ValJay, 

N. Uist. (purchase) ... 10 

Bronze, from Berie Sands, \ altoa, 

Lewis, (donation) .... IvlO 

Silver, from Skaill Hoard, (donation) . 131 

Pitcur, Angus. Cup- and Ring-markings in 

Earth-house at. .... 140 

Plaque, Bone, engraved, from Jarlshof. . 360 

Platters from Birrens. . , 296, 322 334 

Plean Colliery. Stirlingshire, Specimens of 

Vitrifaction produced at. (presented) 132 

Polisher. Stone, faceted, from Jarlshof. . 357 

Pollock, Arms of. . . . . . 08 

Pohvarth, The Master ol, piesents I'lint 

Flakes from Harden Glen, . . 273 

Post-holes at Birrens, absence of, explaine<l, 3ol 

Pottoi“s’ Stamps at Birrens, . . . 320 ff. 

on Mortaria, Note on, . . 331 

Pottery : — 

from Hut-circle, Dalrulzion, (donation) 14 

from Jarlshof, ..... 358/. 

Fragments of Vessel from the Brocli of 

Howe, (donation) .... 0 

of broch type found at Ancient Structure 
on the Muckle Skerry, IVmtland 

Fii*th 12 

Xeolithic. troiu Cairns on Calf of Eday. 

Report on, ..... 213 

i^ragments in Neolithic C'airn iM*ar 

Sandyhill Smithy, Eday, Orkney. . 20,s 

Roman, Rim of Beaki r from Birrens, 

200 f.n., 297 

Steatitic, Rim Fragment from Kirkure, 

.Shetland, (purchase) ... 70 

Objects of: fife Whorls. 

Poulter, George C. B., elected, . . 3 

Pronged Bone Implements from Jarlshol. . 358 

Querns : — 

found in Kahoy Fort. , . 30. 30 

Snuff, from Orkney, (donation) . 130 

See alfio Rubbers, Grain. 

Quili, Moiihieur de, . . . . 80 /. 

Hahoy. Morvern. Argyll, Vitrified Fort at, 23 

Relics from. ..... 38 

do., (presentetlj .... 132 

Report on Ax«‘ from, ... 41 

Examination of Carbonised Wood at. . 41 

Ramsay, J. Wardlaw, prese nts an Urn, . 273 

Ranto, Potter 311/. 


PA(’.E 


Razor with Tortoiseshell Handle from 
I Orkney, (donation) . . . 130 

Reekie, Alexander, Death of. . . . 4 

Rennie, John, Death of. .... 4 

j Hhind Lectureship, .... 7 

Rhinns of Galloway. A Bronze Bowl from 
; the, ...... 187 

, Richardson, James S., presents Brass 
Candlesticks. Fish Spear-head, and 
I .Sheet lion Box. . . . . 11 

Criticism of Suggested Dates of 

Four Scottish Monuments by, . 121 

— presents a Fish Speai. . . 132 

' — presents an Ale Bicker. . . 274 

Richmond. Ian A., on Excavations at 
! Birrens. ..... 302 

Rig Hill. Ayi^hire. vStone C ircle on. . . 246 

Relics from, (presented) . . . 274 

Ring-marked Stone from Cist in Bc‘OCh 

Stone Circle, .... 238 

do., (donation) .... 274 

Rings: — 

or Toggle. Bone, from the Broch of 

j Howe, (donation) .... 9 

! Gold Memorial, of Charles 11., (donation) 12 

I Silver Finger, from the Broch of Howe, 

(donation) ..... 0 

i — Neck, from the Skaill Hoard, 

(donation) ..... 130 

Slate, from Jailshof. .... 360 

Rinyo, Rousay. Orkney, Stone Object from, 10 

Riros, Monsieur de, .... 80 

Robert III., Edinburgh Light Groats of. . 124 

Robertson, David, elected. ... 8 

' Ol- F. W., i-lectod 3 

— - Dr William S. 1., electcHl. . . 3 

Rock: 

Carvings at Dimcroisk, Glen Lochy, 

Perthshire, . . . . .144 

Cup- and King-marks at Urlar. 
Aberfeldy, . . . . .145 

Cu})-mavked, at Braes ot ('ultullicli, . 146 

Ronaldshay, North, Orkney. Kelp Slag from, 0 

Rose, Sir H. Arthur, Death of, . . 4 

Ross or Rose (Ros or Kooz). Janies, in 

Muster Rolls of Scots Guards, . 106 


Ross-shire: ace Ardross Castle; Berie 

Sands, Valtos. Lewis; Fodderty. 

Rowiegar, Rousay. Orkney, Relics from tlu* 

Long Stalh'd Cairn and intrusive 
Buildings at, (presented) . . 0 

Lead Needle found beside 

the Cairn at. 


130 



INDEX. 
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PAGE 

Hoxbui-glishire: C’liesterhall, Bowden; 

Harden Glen, Hawick; Maxton: 
Monteviot; Mow; Xewstoad; 
Sandyknowe. 

Rubbei's, Grain, from Jarlsliof. . 355, 357 

Russell, Raymond, elected. . . . 178 

Ruthven, Master of. . . , . 89 


St Michael, Arms of, ... . 9b 

St Vigeans. Lord, elected a Vice-BreMdent, 1 

Angus, Gross-slab at. . . .lib 

Samian Ware, from Birrens, witli Graffiti 

and Potters' Stamps. . . 334 

- — Decorated, from Birrens, . 309 

Bowl, from Birrens, . . . 2Sb 

Platter, from Birrens. . . . 301 

Sandwick Bay, Unst, Shetland, vStone Gup 

from. ...... 14 

Sandyknowe, Roxburghshire, Glass Armlet 

from, ...... 380 

Sarvus, Pottery Stamp of. Birrens, . . 330 

Scales. Wooden Beam, from Xorth Gist. 

(donation) ..... 178 

Scots Guards of the Frencli King: — 

Members of, .... . 1(>5 

Muster Rolls of. .... 105/. 

Scott. Miss Judith D. Guillum. elected, . 129 

of Balwearie, Arm.s of, . . . lOo 

Scrapei-s : — 

Flint, from Ginerary G^rn found at 

Graigentinny, Edinburgh, (purchase) 21 

from Kahoy Fort, ... 38 

Quartz, from Jarlshof. . . 35b/. 

Seal, Tooth ol, from the Procli ot llowi*. 

(donation) ..... 9 

Seals, Two Early Thirti*entli GenUiry, trom 

Arbroath Abbey. .... 5b 

“Searles,” stamped on Flint Lock of Spring 

Gun, . . . . . .132 

Selkirkshire: Gaddonlea Gamp; Tor- 

woodlee. 

Sempill, John, Arms of, . . . 104 

of Scots (iuards of French King, 105 

Semple, Walter, elected, ... 3 

Shetland: sec Jarlsliof; Kirkuro, Xorth- 
mavine; Papa Stour; Samlwick 
Bay. Unst; Tingwall; Unst. 

Shovels : — 


Hone, from Jarlshof, . . . . 

Wooden, from old Goal Workings at 
Ormiston, (donation) 

Silver, Dr A. S., elected. 


3.58 

273 

3 


1 


PAGE 


Silver: — 

Ornaments from Skaill Hoard, (donation) 130 
Objects of: see Brooch; Lamp; King, 
Finger. 

Simpson. Alexander, Death of. . . 4 

■ Dr W. Douglas, on Doime Castle. . 73 

— on Tolquhon Gastle and its 

Builder, ..... 248 

Skaill, Orkney, Silver Ornaments from the 

Hoard found at, .... 130 

Slag. Kelp, irom Xorth Huualdsliay, 

(donation) ..... 9 

Smith, W. S. Kennedy, elected. 129 

Snutf Qin‘rn from Orkney, (donation) . 130 

South Shields, Glass Armlets from, . . 386 

Spade, Wooden, from an old Mineral 
Working, Hindsward Farm, Skaves, 

Old Gumnock. (donation) . . 273 

Spear, Fish, of Iron, (donation) . . 132 

or Harpoon Heads. Bone, from Bac 

Mhic Gonnain. Vallay. (purchase) . 19 

Spoai-head, Fish, (donation) ... 11 

Bronze, from Asia Minor, (donation) . 134 

Spottiswoodo, Lauder. Berwickshire, Cres- 
set I'roin, . . . .178 

Steatite. Objects of:— 

Gup-like Object and Lip Fragment from 

Kirkure. Shetland, (purcliased) . 70 

Ve.ssols from Jarlshof, . . . 358 

Stenness, Orkn<*y. Cramp lountl near a 

Burial Mound at. . . . . 9 

Stevenson, Emeritus Professor William B.. 

elected. ..... 3 

Stewart, Mi's, elected. .... 8 

- of Darnh'V. Arms ot, . . 98 

Stirling, Flint-loek Gun for use against 

lNiacbei>. from. .... 132 

Stirlingshire; see Gamolon; Flandei-s Moss; 

Plean. 

Stone, Objects <*f: .vce Adze; Arrow-head; 
Axe-hammer; Axes; Chisel (Slate); 


Hammei's; Knives: Scrapers: 

W'horl. 

with cavity from an Ancient Structure 
the Muckh' Skerry. Pentland 


Firth, (donation) . . 12 

Stom* Circle at Beoch. Ayrshire, . 235 

Uiiig-marked Stone from Gist. 238 

Burnt Hones from, . 237. 239 /. 

— GulU'i’lie, Eehl, Model of, (pur- 
cha.s4‘) . . IS 

on Rig Hill, Xith Lodge, Ayr- 

shiiHN , 


241 
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Stone Circle on Rig Hill. Nith Lodge. Ayr- 
shire. Relics from, (presented) . 274 

Stones. Grooved, from Orkney, (donation) 130 
Perforated, from the Ellon district. 

Aberdeenshire, (donation) . . 120 

Sculptured or Incised, at Fowlis 
Wester, . . ■ .115 

at Inveigt)\vrie, . . . US 

See cdfiO Altars; Cross-shaft. 

Stuart. Mrs !Mary B.. Bequest of Lamp by. 8 
Stud. Harness. Bronze, fiom Birrens. . 337 

Sugar Cutter, (donation) .... 8 

Sutherland, Francis G.. elected. . - 120 

Harald H.. elected. ... 3 

Swanston, ^Midlothian, Stone Hammer 

from. . . . . - 21 

Swey, Iron, (donatu)n) .... 11 

Swinton, Cai)tain George S, C.. Death ot. . 4 

Coat of Arms of. .... 00 /. 

Swords : — 

Axe.s and. Scottish Late Bronze Age. . 15(> 

Leaf-shaped. ..... 158 

Taiverso Tuick, Rousay, Orkney, Cairn 

at. . . ... 107 

Taylor. Alastair JS.. Death (jI. ... 4 

Taylor, Cliarh‘S. on an Ancient INutahle 

.Money-Box oi " Offerand Stok." . OS 

Tea-leaf Cutter, (donation) . . . S 

Tealing. Angus, (’up-rnarkeil St<»ne at 

Eartli-house. .... 148 

Teri'et Rings, Bronze, fiorn Birieiis, . 337 

Tliomson. Edwar<l J., Death of. . 4 

Tliorgilson or Clouston. William, . 1<>4 J. 

Thorneyerctft, Wallace, pre.seiit.s specimens 
of Vitrifaction produced at Kahoy 
Fort and Plean Colliery. . . 132 

pre.sents Fiagmerits of iN»tt<*ry 
ti'om llut-circle, Dalrulzion. . . It 

- and I’rofeS'^or Cliilde on tin-' Vitri- 
fied Fort at Rahov, I^Iotvei-n. . . 23 

— - on the Experimental 

Prodiictuin ol the l^lienomena dis- 
tinctive ot Vitrilied Forts, . 44 

Throp. near Gilsland, Cumberland, C*ia^» 

Armlet from, . . . C,- . 380 

Tillicoultry. ( ’lackiiiannan. CaiVed, Cisl- 

co\ers at. . ' . 145 

Ciner.u y I i ri iouml near. . 273 

Tmguall. Shetland, Communion Token <»(, 

(ple.sented) ..... 10 


Toddy Ladle. Wooden, from Caithne.ss, 
(donation) . . . . . 


PAGE 

Toggle or Ring. Bone, from the Broch of 
Howe. Orkney, (donation) . . 

Tokens. Communion : — 

bequeathed by Rev. Dr Burns. . 273 

of Tingwall. (donation) ... 10 

Tolquhon Castle and its Builder. . 248 

Heraldic Stone at. . . . 267 

Monument at Taives. . . . 249/. 

Tombstone at Benvie, .... 129 

Torwoodlee Broch. Glass Armlet from, . 388 

Touchplates, The Edinburgh, . . . 224 

Trajan. Coins of. from Birrens. . . 339 

Tiaprain Law. Glass Armlets from, 367. 369 

Ring Pendants. Glass, from, . 378 

Trumland, Rousay. Orkney. Barbed Arrow- 
head of Quartz from Farm of- . 9 

Tungrians serving at Birrens. and Raetia. 280, 282 
Tyzack. Francis J.. elected, ... 3 

Cist, North. Inverness-shire. Wooden Beam 

ScMles from. .... 178 

Cnst. Shetland. Stone Chip liom Sand\Mck 

Bay. ...... 14 

Crlar, Perthshire. Cup- and Ring-marks at. 145 
Urns: — 

Beakei-. from Beocli Stone ('ircle. 241, 247 
• — from Craigentinny. Edinburgh, 

(purchase) . . . . . 21 

Cinerary. Fragments ol. found in Beoeh 

Cairn. Ayi-Shii'c, .... 237 f, 
do., (lionation) .... 274 

with Incinerated Human Remains. 

Bone Piuidant, Calcined Flints. 
Scrapi'rs, and an Cnworkial Fiag- 
ment, from Ci-aigiuitinny, Edin- 
huigh. (purchase) . , 21 

- - found near hlonteviot, (donation). 132 

— from Monyinusk, Fragments of. 

(donation) ..... 182 

- - - from vStone Ciicle. Nitli Lodg.-. . 245 

-- do., (prcbcnted) . . . 274 

found near Tillicoultry, (donation) 273 

Incense-cui). fi'om Stone Circle. Nith 

1 -rf^'dge, 243 y. 

<lo., (donation) . . . 274 

XiHilitliic. Fragment of. from Cairn on 

Calf of Eday. .... 216 

V.ilLiy, North Cist, ln\ erne.ss-shiriN Objects 

from till- OKI Catth'hdd. (purciiase) . 18 

V«*rulamium. Cilass .\rnilet from. . . 37-1/. 

Veriis, Julius, ju-ohahly at Birriais, . . 3(H 


12 
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PAGE 

Vessels : — 

Glass, from Birrens. .... 21»2 

Pottery. Fragments of. from tho Broch 


of Howe, (donation) ... 0 

Steatite, from Jarlshof, . . . 3.58 

Wooden, from Grimisay. (donation) . 11 

Victorinns, C’oin of, from Birrens, . . 340 

" Vitalis’’ on Samian Platter from Birrens, 334 
Vitrifaction. Experimental Production of. 44 

Specimens presented, . . . 132 

Vitrified Fort: see Fort. 

Walker, Dr William J. S.. elected. . . 120 

Wallace, T. A., presented Fragment of a 

Bronze Gauldron from Dalkeith, . 132 

War-cries, Highland. . . H>0 f.n. 

Ward, Guy Arthur, elected. ... 3 

AVard or Wart Hill. . . . 109 f.n. 

Water-clocks, Clepsydrae or: — 

from Awhirk, Wigtownshire, . . 139 

Development of, .... 130 

Weaving, Ghuss Ohj’-'Cts used in, from 

Arbroath, (donation) . . . 11 

Weights and Measure.^. Stamping <tf, . 220 jfjf. 
Weir or Blackwood, At ms of. . . .08/. 

Wemyss of Wemyss, Family of. . . S 

Westhill. Culloden: see ('ulloilen. 

West Lothian: see Abercorn: Carlowrie. 
Westwater, Alexander, elected. . . 3 


PAOE 

Whit chill. Earlston. Berwickshir<*. (.Hass 

Armlet fiom. . , .371 

Whitehiw. Chixrlcs E., presented a Alusket. . 133 

Whitrighill, Alertoun. Berwickshire. Chisel- 

ended Tool fiom. . . .188 

Wliorls:— 

Bone, from the Broch of Ilowe. 

(donation) ..... 0 

Pottery, from the Old Cattleltdd. Vallay. 

N. UM. (purcliase) , . . li> 

Stoii*'. from tlie Broch of Howe. 

(donation) ..... 0 

Wightman. A. .Stuart, elected. . 3 

Wigtownshire : see Awhirk : D< ovalt* >n 

Loch: Glenhice Sands. 

Williamson, Robert F.. Death of. . . 4 

Windei*s, Hand Yarn and Bobbin, (dona- 
tion) 132 

Wolson, Florence. Book from Libraiy ot. . 252/. 
Wood. Objects ot: see Bowl: Toddy 

Ladle. 

Works. II.M. Commissioiu-i'-i of. present 

Glass Objects usi'd in We.wing. . 11 

Wright. Rev. Ronald S.. elected. . 232 

Wyre. Island <*f. Orkney. Axe-like Stone 

Object from. . I't 


Young. Alison, on Cu]>- and Ring-marking-' 
on Craig Ruenshin. with some 
Comparative Notes. 


143 
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